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EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


-1 his great historian was born at Putney, in the county 
of Surrey, on the 27th April 1737. His paternal an- 
cesftns nmn. pprsnqp ff f distinction. His grand- 
father, Edward, was first iC’Ztnnm i ro ibn cr Of customs, 
and afterwards a director of the Soutli Sea Company. 
In this last capacity, he lost the greatest part of his 
fortune, and no small sharejof his reputation, though 
his grandson has endeavoured to justify him from the 
severe charges brought against that body. Hecon- 
trived to retrieve his fortune; but, displeased with .his 
son, who was also named Edward, on account of a 
matrimonial connection, be left him only a small share 
of the estate. Edward, however, received a liberal 
education, was twice member of Parliament, and dis- 
tinguished himself by a persevering opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole. He was married to Judith Porten, 
daughter of a citizen of London, by whom he had six 
sons and a daughter, all of whom died in their infancy 
except the subject of thovpresent memoir. His own 
constitution was so extremely weak, that he was scarce- 
ly expected to reach the age of manhood j and his fa- 
rther, that the patronymic name of Edward might not 
m from the family, repeated it ^ the bag! ism of every 
successive son. His infancy was nursed in the most 
tender manner by bis aunt. Mis. Catherine Porta% to 
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whom be declares those to be indebted who. wefe re- 
joiced at bis having lived.. 

As soon as young Gibbon became capable of imbib- 
ing the rudiments of learning* h^ was placed under the 
domestic tuition of a Mr. Kirkby, a learned and unfor- 
tunate man, for whom, almost alone of his early in- 
structors, he seems to entertain respect and gratitude. 
He received from him the rudiments of English and 
Latin; butpoor Kirkjb^, having one day unfortunately 
forgot to mention King George in li is prayer, the zea- 
lous loyalty of old Gibbon prompted his immediate 
dismissal. Edward was then sent to the school of 
Kingston upon Thames. Here he made some progress 
in Latin, though his studies were frequently interrupted 
by ill health, At the end of two'years, however, his mo- 
ther died ; and this circumstance, it does not exactly, 
appear how. (ice a.sionp iUhi*-»eigrTrta the parental Tqof. 
Here tarugUlifKundbimsel f under the care of his aunt, 
who now bestowed the same care in the cultivation of 
his mind, which she had formerly devoted to the 
strengthening of his constitution. Here he seems to 
have first imbibed that passion for study which con- 
tinued ever after to be his ruling propensity. He in- 
dulged in a course of desultory reading, as inclination 
or curiosity prompted. The following account, given 
by himself, of bis early studies, cannot jail to be inter- 
esting. 

“ I should, perhaps, be astonished, were; it possible 
to ascertain the dale at which a favourite tale was en- 
graved,, by frequent repetition, in my memory ; the 
Cavern of the Winds, the Paiace of Felicity, and the 
fatal moment, at the end of tjjjee months or centuries, 
when Prince Adolphus is overtaken by Time, who had . 
worn out so many pair of wings in the pursuit. Be- ~ 
fore I left Kingston school, I was well acquainted with. 
Pope’s Horner^ and the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, two books 'which will always please, by the 
moving picture gf humaq ma.nners and specious mi/ 
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racles : nor was I* then capable of discerning That 
Pope’s translation is a portrait endowed with every 
merit, except that of likeness to the original. The 
verses of Pope accustomed > my ear to the sound of 
poetic harmony, In the death of Hector, and the 
shipwreck of . Ulysses, I’ tasted the new emotions, of 
terror and pity ; and seriously disputed' with nfy* 
aunt on the vices and virtues of the heroes of' the Tro- 
jan war. [From Pope’s Homer to Dryden’s Virgil' 
was an easy transition ; but I know not how, ftoraP 
some fault in- the author* the translator, or the- 
reader, the: pious JEneas did not so forcibly seize’ 
on my- imagination ; (and I derived more pleasure . 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, especially* in the fall' 
of Phseioof iodi the sppeches -af Ajax' and Uly saeS. 
hf j ignfn i Tfi i ) 1 1 1 P i ' i f in i t i i i lV i t fh odorfrof a'tefe* 1 
rable library ; and I turned over manyEngltstr -pttg& 4 
of poetry and romance, of history and travels. 
Where a title attracted my eye, without fear or awe I 1 
snatched the volume from the shelf,* and Mrs: Ported*- 
who indulged herself in moral and religious specula* 
lations, was more prone to encourage than to check 
a. curiosity above the strength of a boy This year, 
(1748) the twelfth of my >age, 1 shall note as the most 
propitious to the growth of my ’intellectual stature.” 

Another change took- place in the state 1 of thbfamily' 
by the bankruptcy of his grandfather, who absconded- 
inconsequence! His aunt then* with.a becoming pride, 
resolved >not to be dependent on the bounty of her 
friends. She-suhmitted to the humble employment of 
keeping' a boarding bouse for Westminster school, and 
thus earned a competence for her old 'age. This cir* 
cumstance led to the plan' of 'sending Utlwardlo that 
seminary. His attendance* however, was interrupted 
byvfrequent intervals of ill health, and his'dfiwderafr 
length beeame so violent, that it was necessary to re** 
mover him; from school, and send hbn ; to JBathi i$M t 
two yean succeeding, his scholastic instruction Was 
a a 
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very-irregular, anti even, in a great measure, neglect* 
ed, His real education was carried on at home, where 
he still continued his course of desultory studies. He 
resumes his account of them in the following terms : 

“ The curiosity which had been implanted in my in- 
fant mind , was still alive and active ; but my reason was 
not sufficiently informed to understand the value, or to 
lament the loss, of three precious years, from my en- 
trance at Westminister to my admission at Oxford. 
Instead of repining at my long and frequent confine- 
ment to the chamber or the couch, I secretly rejoiced in 
those infirmities, which delivered me from the exercises 
. of the school, and the society of my equals. As often as I 
was tolerably exempt from danger and pain, reading, free 
desultory reading, was the employment and comfort of 
iny solitary hours. At WegtmWtenBay-aunt sought only 
towa msr - au d HKlu Igerne ; in my stations at Bath and 
Winchester, at Buritdh and Putney, a false compassion 
respected my sufferings ; and I was allowed, without 
controul or advice, to gratify the wanderings of an un- 
ripe taste. My indiscriminate appetite subsided by 
degrees in the historic line ; and since philosophy has 
exploded all innate ideas and natural propensities, I 
must ascribe this choice to the assiduous perusal of the 
Universal History, as the octavo volumes successively 
appeared. This unequal work, and a treatise of 
Hearne, the Ductus Historicus , referred and intro- 
duced me to the Greek and Roman historians ; to as 
many at least as were accessible to an English reader. 
All that I could find Were greedily devoured, from Lit- 
tlebury’s lame Herodotus, and Spelman’s valuable Xe- 
nophon, to the pompous folios of Gordon’s Tacitus, 
and a ragged Procopius of the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. The cheap acquisition of so much knowledge 
confirmed my dislike to the study of languages ; and I 
argue! with Mrs. Porten; that, .were I master of 
Greek and Latin, I ^mtist interpret to myself in Eng-- 
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lish the thoughts of the original, and that such extern" 
porary versions must be inferior to the elaborate trans- 
lations of professed scholars ; a silly sophism, which 
could not easily be confuted by a person ignorant of 
any other language than her own. From the ancient 
I leaped to the modern world ; many crude lumps of 
Speed, Rapin, Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, Father 
Paul, Bower, &c. I devoured like so many novels; 
-and I swallowed with the same voracious appetite the 
descriptions of India and China, of Mexico and Peru. 

“ My first introduction to the historic scenes, which 
have since engaged so many years of ray life, must be 
ascribed to an accident. In the summer of 1751, I 
accompanied my father on a visit to Mr. Hoare’s, in 
Wiltshire; but I was less delighted with the beauties 

comnmn^bodk/^the Con t in uaUoiniil FCtrarrtPs Roman 
History, which is indeed executed with more skill and 
taste than the previous work. To me the reigns of the 
successors of Constantine were absolutely new ; and I 
was immersed in the passage of the Goths over the Da- 
nube, when the summons of the dinner-bell reluctantly 
dragged me from my intellectual feast. This transient 
glance served rather to irritate than to appease my cu- 
riosity ; and as soon as 1 returned to Bath, I procured 
the second and third volumes of Howel’s History of the 
World, which exhibited the Byzantine period on a 
larger scale. Mahomet and his Saracens soon fixed my 
attention ; and some instinct of criticism directed me 
to the genuine sources. Simon Ockley, an original in 
every sense, first opened my eyes ; and I was led from 
one book to another, till 1 had ranged round the circle 
of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen, I bad ex- 
hausted all that could be learned in English of the 
Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks ; and the 
same ardour urged me to guess at the French of d’Her- 
belot, and to construe the barbarous Latin of Pocock’s 
Abulfaritgius. Such vague and multifarious reading 




nje to think, to write, or to ad ; and 
: (bat .darted a ray of light intodhe 
(indigested chaos, was an early aad rational application 
•to the order of time and place. The maps of Cellarius 
*gd 'Wells imprinted ip -my mind the picture of an- 
cient geography ; from Strauchius J imbibed tt he. ele- 
ments of chronology » the Tables of flelvicusand An- 
derson, the Annals of Usher and Prideaux, distinguish- 
ed! the connection of events, and engraved the multi- 
tude of names and dates in a clear and indelible series. 
But, in the discussion of the .first ages, I overleaped 
the bounds of modesty and use. do *x$y . childish ba- 
lance 1 presumed to weigh the systems of Scatiger and 
Petavius, of Marsham and Newton, which I could sel- 
dom study in the originals ; and my sleep has been 
disturbed by the diffi culty nf r econci ling ih&scptuagint 

null flu; T d ' 1 I arhadd at Oxford 

Kith a stock of erudition that might have puzzled a 
doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a school- 
boy would have been ashamed.” 

To his residence at Oxford Mr. Gibbon looks baejt 
with no satisfaction. Instead of improving by the op- 
portunities there afforded, he seems even to have lost 
that taste for reading which he had previously, acquired. 
Me fell into habits of idleness and dissipation, frequent- 
ly absented himself, and settled to no plan of study. 
In short, he declares the fourteen months which he 
pent in Magdalen College to be the most idle and un- 
profitable of his whole life. Unwilling to take upon 
himself the whole blame of this lost period, he endea- 
vours to throw k partly upoa the institutions of the uni- 
versity. No controul or superintendence, he* says, 
were exercised over him : he was allowed to attend or 
not as inclination prompted. “ During the first weeks,” 
■ spy she, “ I constantly attended these lessons in my tu- 
tor’s room juntas they appeared equally devoid of profit 
and pleasure, I was once tempted to try the experiment 
«f a formal hpology. The apology was accepted with 
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a smile. I repeated the offence with less ceremony; 
the excuse was admitted with the same indulgence : 
the slightest motive of laziness or indisposition, the 
most trifling avocation at home or abroad, was allowed 
as a worthy impediment ; nor did my tutor appear 
conscious of my absence or neglect. Had the hour of lec- 
ture been constantly filled, a single hour was a small 
portion of my academic leisure. No plan of study was 
recommended for my use ; no exercises were prescrib- 
ed for his inspection ; and, at the most precious sea- 
sOn of youth, whole days and weeks were suffered to 
elapse, without labour or amusement, without advice olt 
account.” 

About this time; however, his constitution strength- 
ened, without any visible cause, and be was delivered 
nmt rWl ncfrBe had laboured. 
At the end of fourteen montlisTabihg^ecessjaiabied 
him to spend two months at his father’s house in Hamp- 
shire. It is remarkable, that the moment he arrived 
there his taste for books' began to revive. He now wrote 
. his first composition, marked by that taste for research 
and exotic history, which strongly predominated in 
his mind. It was entitled “ The Age of Sesostris 
and the object was to prove that monarch to have been 
contemporary with Solomon. , ^ , 

On Gibbon’s return to college, he entered upon the 
saMe round of dissipation as before. He,made,i»one 
winter, a visit to Bath, an excursion into Buckingham- 
shire, and four to London. He still retained, however, 
his old turn for research and controversy ; but it took 
a most singular direction. By reading the works of 
Roman Catholic divines, he became a convert to ; that 
religion. Two works of Bossuet were, be asserts, those 
which completed his conversion. His resolution was 
, 'completely made up from books, before be saw or con- 
Parsed with any priest of that persuasion. He was 
thehj however, introduced to one in London, in whose 
presfeflce he sol emnly abjured the errors' of heresy. He 
then wrote an elaborate letter to bis father, announcing 
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and justifying this extraordinary step. His father, in 
the first paroxysm of anger, published what tvould have 
been more wisely concealed, and the gates of t he uni- 
versity were shut against the young apostate. 

It became now a very serioiis corisideration for old 
Gibbon, in what manner this extraordinary malady 
might be banished from the mind of his son. After 
much deliberation, it was determined to send him to 
reside for some years at Lausanne, in Switzerland. 
Thither he was accordingly dispatched, and lodged in 
the house of M. Pavilliard, a calvinist minister. He 
has described in a lively manner his feelings on first ar- 
riving in this exile. 

“ When I was thus suddenly cast on a foreign land, 
I found myself deprived of the use of speech and of 
hearing ; and, during some weeks, incapable not only 
- ff— plgjsmag ooiyvcistCG3ii , but even of 
askmyofTEfflwenng a question in the common inter- 
course of life. To a home-bred Englishman every ob- 
ject, every custom was offensive ; but the native of any 
country might have been disgusted with the general 
aspect of his lodging and entertainment. I had now 
exchanged my elegant apartment in Magdalen College, 
for a narrow gloomy, street, the most unfrequented of 
an unhandsome town, for an old inconvenient bouse, 
and for a small chamber, ill contrived, and ill furnish- 
ed, which, on the approach of winter, instead of a 
companionable fire, must be warmed by the dull in- 
visible heat of a stove. From a man, I was again de- 
graded to the dependence of a schoolboy. M. Pavil- 
liatd managed my expences, which had been reduced 
to a diminutive state. I received a small monthly al- 
lowance for my pocket-money ; and helpless and awk- 
ward as I have ever been, I no longer enjoyed the in- 
dispensible comfort of a servant. My condition seem- 
ed as destitute of hope, as it was devoid of pleasure. 
I was separated 'for an indefinite, which appeared 
an infinite, term from my native country; and I had 
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lost all connection with my catholic friends. I have 
since reflected with surprise, that as the Romish clergy 
of every part of Europe maintain a close correspond- 
ence with each other, they never attempted, by letters 
or messages, to rescue me from the hands of the here- 
tics, or at least to confirm my zeal and constancy in 
the profession of the faith. Such was my first intro* 
duction to Lausanne; a place where I spent nearly five 
years with pleasure and profit, which *1 afterwards re- 
visited without compulsion, and which 1 have finally 
selected as the most grateful retreat for the decline *f 
my life.” 

He soon, however, became reconciled to his situa- 
tion, and derived great benefits from the residence of 
Lausanne. He here entered upon a Coarse of intense 

of^he"*LatLn ^la^i^^aml^Kh^^t-r^ebjcated com- 
mentators. He acquired also some acquaintance, 
though not very extensive, with Grecian literature. 
Grotius, (Pufiendorf, Locke, Crousaz, and Pascal, en- 
tered also into his round of study. He opened a cor- 
respondence with Crevier, the successor of Rollin, pro- 
fessor Breitinger of Zurich, and Matthew Gesner of 
Gottingen. He made also a journey through Switzer- 
land. At this time too he became acquainted with 
Mademoiselle Curchod ; but the nature of their connec- 
tion will best be related in his own words, though some- 
what more pompous than the subject requires. ‘ ' ' ■ 

“ I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, when 
I approach the delicate subject of my early love. By 
this word I do not mean the polite attention, the gal- 
lantry, without hope or design, which has originated in 
the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the tex- 
ture of French manners. I understand by this passion, 
the union of desire, friendship, and tenderness, which is 
infltumed by a single female, which prefers her to the 
rest of her sex, and which seeks her possession as the 
supreme or the sole happiness of our being. . I need not 
blush at recollecting the object of my choke; and 
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my lbvewas disap(>ointed of success, l am ra- 
l&erftfhtid ‘that ‘i Was ohde capable ®f feeling such a 
yfltire bad e’xalted sentiment The personal attractions 
v Of jWademdiSelle ' Cu'rchod were embellished by the vir- 
tues add thlenfs fifthe mind. Her fortuhe was humble, 
twit her family was respectable. Her mother, a native 
of France, had preferred her religion to her countiy. 
The profess ion - pf her ‘father clid riot extinguish the mo- 
’deration and pMlosophy of "his temper, rind he lived 
content with a small salary and laborious duty, in the 
■Obscure lot of minister of Crassy, in the mountains that 
separate the Pays de Vaud from the county of Burgun- 
dy. In the solitude of a sequestered village, he be- 
stowed a liberal, and even learned, education on his 
Only daughter. She surpassed his hopes by her profi- 
ciency in the scie nces and fonguages-v-and in hershort vi- 
sit San* 1 ' TTfeanne,t|iewit, the beauty, and 

tSwdiftA'h Of Mademoiselle Cu'rchod were the theme of 
universal applause. The report of such a prodigy awak- 
ened my curiosity ; I saw and loved. I found her learned 
without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in senti- 
ment, and elegant in manners ; and the first sudden emo- 
tion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a mere 
familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make her 
two or three visits at her father's house. I passed some 
happy days there in the mountains of Burgundy, and 
her parents honourably encouraged the connection. 
In a calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no long- 
tfr fluttered in her bosom ; she listened to the voice of 
irrith arid possiori, and I plight presume to hope that 
I had inride some impression on a virtuous heart. At 
Crassy rind Lausanne I indulged my dream of felicity ; 
but, ori my return to England, I soon discovered that 
my father would not hear of this strange alliance, and 
that without his consent I was myself destitute and 
hfefpfess. After a painful struggle, I yielded to my 
fate ; I sighed ris a lover, I obeyed as a son ; my wound 
tas insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits 
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of a new fife. My cure was accelerated by a faithful 
report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness of fhe lady 
herself, and my love subsided in friendship and esteem. 
Theminister of Crassysoon afterwards died ; his stipend 
died with him ; bis daughter retired to Geneva, where, 
by teaching young ladies, she earned a hard subsist- 
ence for herself and her mother ; but in her lowest dis- 
tress she maintained a spotless reputation, and a digni- 
fied behaviour. A rich banker of Paris, a citizen of 
Geneva, bad the good fortune and good sense to dis- 
cover and possess thi^ inestimable treasure ; and in fhe 
capital of taste and luxury she resisted the temptations 
of wealth, as she bad sustained the hardships of indi- 
gence. The genius of her husband has exalted him to 
the most conspicuous station in Europe. In every 

tbcfjiosom of 'a 

chod is now the wife of M. Necker, the minister, and 
perhaps the legislator, of the French monarchy.” 

In the course of this residence at Lausanne, Gibbon 
was converted again to the religion of bis parents. On 
Christmas 1754, after, as he states, a full conviction, he 
Kceived the sacrament in the church of Lausanne. 
His father, hearing of his conversion, progress in learn- 
ing, and propriety of conduct, determined to recall 
him ; a summons which he obeyed, though not appar- 
ently without some reluctance, so completely, during his 
absence, bad his habits become those of a foreigne r . 
His father had married again during his absence ; and 
.Gibbon seems to have come over with considerable pre- 
judices against his stepmother. These, however, were 
soon dissipated by acquaintance ; and they even be- 
came intimate friends. His residence was now divided 
between the town and tbe country ; and we shall de- 
scribe, in his own words, the manner in which he 
spent bis time in both. First, of his town lift he sa^s : 

“ The metropolis affords mnny amusements, which 
are open to all. It is itself an gstonishiffg aadrprtpc- 
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tual spectacle to the curious eye ; and each taste, each 
sense may be gratified by the variety of objects which 
will occur in the long circuit of a morning walk. I 
assiduously frequented the theatres at a very propi- 
tious era of the stage, when a constellation of excellent 
actors, both in tragedy and comedy, was eclipsed by 
the meridian brightness of Garrick, in the maturity of 
his judgment,' and vigour of his performance. The 
pleasures of a town life are within the reach of every 
man who is regardless of his health, his money, and 
his company. By the contagion of example I was 
sometimes seduced; but the better habits, which I had 
formed at Lausanne, induced me to seek a more ele- 
gant and rational society ; and if my search was less 
easy and successful than I might have hoped, I shall 
at present impute the failure to the disadvantages* of 
my s it nation 1 lad the rank and for- 

tunertsnfty parents -given them ah annual establish- 
ment in London, their own house would have intro- 
duced me to a numerous and polite circle of acquaint- 
ance. But my father’s taste had always preferred the 
highest and. the lowest company, for which he was 
equally qualified ; and, after a twelve years retirement, 
he was no longer in the memory of the great with whom 
he had associated. I found myself a stranger in the 
midst of a vast and unknown city ; and at ray entrance 
into life I was reduced to some dull family parties, and 
some scattered connections, which were not such as I 
should have chosen for myself." The most useful friends 
of my father were the Mallets : they received me with ci- 
vility and kindn^,at first on bis account, and after- . 
wards on my own ; and (if I may use Lord Chester- 
field’s words) I was soon domesticated in their house. 
Mr. Mallet, a name among the English poets, is praised 
by an unforgiving enemy for the ease and elegance of 
bis conversation, r and his wife was not destitute of wit 
or learning. By his assistance I was introduced tcM 
Lady Hervey , 4he mother of the present Earl of Bristol. 
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Her age and infirmities confined her at home ; her din- 
ners were select ; in the evening her house was open to 
the best company of both sexes and all nations; nor 
was I displeased at her preference and aflectation of the 
manners, the language, and the literature of France. 
But my progress in the English world was in general 
left to my own efforts, and those efforts were languid 
and slow. I bad not been endowed by art or nature 
with those happy gifts of confidence and address which 
unlock every door and every bosom ; nor would it be rea- 
sonable to complain of the just consequences of my sick- 
ly childhood, foreign education, and reserved temper. 
While coaches were rattling through Bond Street, I have 
passed many a solitary evening in my lodging with my 
books. ' My studies were sometimes interrupted by a 
dgh*abiah T h«mn«l»nct raumrjrg tn iwahn e ; mid on the 
approach of spring 1 withdrew - ^ ltlrant- reluctance 
from the noisy and extensive scene of crowds without 
company, and dissipation without pleasure. In each 
of the twenty-five years of my acquaintance with Lon- 
don (1758-1783) the prospect gradually brightened ; 
and this unfavourable picture most properly belongs to 
the first period after my return from Switzerland.” 

His country life seems to have been little more to his 
taste ; 

“ As my stay at Buriton was always voluntary, I 
was received and dismissed with smiles ; but the com- 
forts of my retirement did not depend on the ordinary 
pleasures of the country. My father could never in- 
spire me with his love and knowledge of farming. I 
never handled a gon, I seldom mounted an horse ; and 
my philosophic walks were soon terminated by a shady 
bench, where I was long detained by the sedentary 
amusement of reading or meditation. At home I occu- 
pied a pleasant and spacious apartment ; the library on 
the same floor was soon considered as ray peculiar do- 
main ;.and I might say with truth, that I was newer 
less alone than when by myself. My sole complaint 
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which I piously suppressed, arose from the kind re- 
siraiat imposed , on the freedom of my time. By the 
habit of early rising I always secured a sacred portion 
of the day, and many scattered moments were stolen 
and employed by my studious industry. But the fa- 
mily hours of breakfast, of dinner, of tea, and of supt 
per, were regular and long : after breakfast Mrs. Gib- 
bon expected my company in her. dressing-room; af- 
ter tea my father claimed any .conversation and . the pe- 
rusal of the newspapers; and. in the midst of an into- 
resting work I wasfoften called down : to receive: the. 
visit of some idle neighbours. Their .dinners and vi-»> 
sits required: in due season, a: similar, return, ,and I r 
dreaded the period of the full moon, which was usually > 
reserved for our more distant excursions. I, conld not! ') 

refuse attending my father„in the summer of 1759, to the. > 

races at .S'lockh ru 1 ^,-, iP rinlin", and Odiam, where. he-: )■ 
had xaaWSTEorse for the hunters plate ; and I was> i 
not displeased with the sight of our Olympic games/. 1 
the beauty of the spot, the fleetness of . the horses, and. t 
the gay tumult of the numerous spectators.” - 

During this period, however, hewxote.his" Essai, ;• 
sur 1 Etude de la .Litteratnre,” which was received with » 
great applause in France, and neglected in,. England, - 

perhaps chiefly from the study of the French language. 1 
being then less common. He never would suffer this 
work to be reprinted ; and, though originally .publish-,- 
ed at three shillings, it afterwards, as histame advanced, r . s 
was frequently sold for a guinea or thirty shillings. I 

Mr. Gfbbonnow entered on a mode of life uncongenial . 
to all his former habits. A regiment of Hampshire ran I 
litia being raised, he was persuaded to accept the office, 
of captain. Although tbetime spent on this service * 
was tar from agreeable, he admits it to bave.faeea.nse.. , 

ful to him in several respects. The habits,” says he, 

“ of a sedentary life were usefully broken by the duties r 
of an active profession : in the healthful exercise ofthet 
field, I hunted with a battalion, imtead of a.ppekf 
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and : at that time I was ready, at any hour of the day or 
night, tg fly from quarters to London, from London to 
quarters, on the slightest call Jof private or regiment- 
al business. But my principal obligation to the mili- 
tia, was the making me an Englishman and a soldier. 
After my foreign education, with my reseryed temper, 

I should long have continued a stranger in my native 
country, had I not been shaken in this various scene of 
npw faces and new friends ; bad not experience forced 
me to, feel the characters of our leading men, the state 
of parties, the forms.of office, and the operation of out 
civil and militaiy system. In this, peaceful service, I 
imbibed the rudiments of the language, and sfcience of 
tactics, which openpd a new field of study and obser- 
vation. I diligently read, and meditated, the Memmres 
* ‘' .Qainijns Ic il iua (Mr, Guicjiardti,, theoqly 
_ _ wDo nas un itea rh6 
veteran. The discipline and evolutions of a modern 
battalion gaye me a clearer notion of the phalanx and 
thp legion ; and the. captain of the Hampshire grena- 
diers, the reader may smile, has not been useless to the , 
lustqpqn of the Roman empire.” 

Aflpr spending in this manner two years and a half, 
bp weot to make the tour of Europe. He began ,by , 
spending .three months and a half at Paris ; and a much 
longer time, he conceives, might have been agreeably 
fillajl. The aqcount which he gives, in letters to Mrs. 
Gibbon and his father, of the societies of that capital, 
though short, will be found interesting. To Mis. Gib- 
bon he says : 

“ Paris, in most respects, has fully answered my ex- 
pectations. I have a number of very good acquaintance, 
which .increase every day ; for nothing is so easy as the, 
making them here. Instead of complaining of the wanf 
of tqem, I begin already to think of making a choice. 
Next a^nday, for instance, I have only three invita- 
tions to djnner. Either in the houses you are already 
acquaintefy jon meet, with people who ask you to cgmr 
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andsee them, or some of your friends offer tbffliselvcs 
# introduce you. When I speak of these connections, 
V| mean chiefly for dinner and the evening. Suppers 
as yet I am pretty much a stranger to, and I fancy 
shall continue so ; for Paris is divided into two species, 

who have but little communication with each other. The 

one, who is chiefly connected with the men of letters, 
dine very much at home, are glad to see their friends, 
and pass the evenings till about nine in agreeable and 

rational conversation. The others are the most fashion- 
able, sup in numerous parties, and always play, or ra- 
ther game, both before and after supper. You may 
easily guess which sort suits me best. Indeed, madam, 
we may say what we please of the frivolity of the 
French, but I do assure you, that in a fortnight passed 
at Paris, I have heard more conversation worth remem- 
T = ofEttei® among the peoplu 

ihah t hud'datie in two or three winter* » 
London. Amongst my acquaintance, I cannot help 
mentioning M. Helvetius, the author of the 
‘book de f Esprit. I met him at dinner at Madame 

Geoffrin’s, where he took great notice of me, made me a 
yisit next day, has ever since treated me, not in a po- 
lite but in a friendly manner. Besides being a sensible 
man, an agreeable companion, and the worthiest crea- 
ture in the world, he has a very pretty wife, an hun- 
dred thousand livres a year, and one of the best tables 


V 
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in Paris.” 

To his father he adds : 

■ ,, « I have now passed nearly a month in this place, 
and I can say with truth, that it has answered my most 
sanguine expectations. The bnildings of every kind, 
the libraries, the public diversions, take up a great part 
♦of my time ; and I have already found several houses 
where it is both very easy and very agreeable to be ac- j. 
quainted. Lady Harvey’S recommendation to Madam 
Geofirin ww a most excellent one. Her house is a very j 
good one; regular dinners there every Wednesday, 
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and the best company of Paris, in men of letters and 
people of fashion. It was at her house I connected 
myself with M. Helvetius, who, from his heart his 
head, and his fortune, is a most valuable man. 

“ At his house I was introduced to the Baron d’Ol- 
bach, who is a man of parts and fortune, and has two 
dinners every week. The other houses 1 anrknown in 
are the Duchess d’Aiguillon’s, Madame la Comtessc 
de Froulay’s, Madame du Bocage, Madame Boyer, 
M. le Marquis de Mirabeau, and M. de Foucemagn. 
All these people have their different merit ; in some I 
meet with good dinners; in others, societies for the 
evening ; and in all, good sense, entertainment, and 
civility, which, as I have no favours to ask, or business 

very little necessary. My book had been of great ser- 
vice t^o me, and the compliments I have received upon 
would make me insufferably vain, if I laid any stress 
-^jdrrjhem. When I take notice of the civilities I have 
SJjggbsd, I must take notice too of what I have seen of 
• contrary behaviour. You know how much I al 
ways built upon the Count de Caylus : he has not been 
j)if the least use to me. With great difficulty I have 
wen him, and that is all. I do not, howcrer*attribufe 
Iris behaviour to pride, or dislike%>m^E>ut solely to the 
roan’s general character, which seems to be a we^'ddd 
oiie.*-^,, ■ 

After spending some time at Lausanne, he made the 
tour of Italy, with high gratification, though he has 
; given a very succinct notice of it. The view of Rome 
and its illustrious monuments kindled an enthusiasm in 
^Wlnch he seldom indulged. At the distance of 
twenty-five years,” says be, can neither forget nor 
i the strong emotions which agitated my mind 
r*ySjrst approached and entered tile eternal 
night, I trode with a lofty 
b 






tiofl were 


|,eadh «e»orsfeie»p»t tfkem Ro» 

_ ‘*m i# 

aBtftfil day* of intonica- 
| g^ifore leourf descend to a cool 
a»Hj&lp^e^in v e^ 1 >g Bl iS*l4*<’^ After spending sis weeks 
* fee »b«a| to bis native country,. and 

to bis forn^. iite, The five yeats which Mrtf 

pa®*®* with the least enjoy. 
meny/had Mbembered frith the least satisfaction, of 
any of bis lift*. He, was again doomed to the noise, 
tafbnlence, and .butty of a military life, which allowed 
him only a lew occasional intervals of study. Me had 
never made choice of an? profession^ bUbbad declined 
that of the law, which Mrs. Gibbon proposed. Be. Mt 
Bow the want of independent income, and professional 
importance. His fortune could only be increased by 
the death of his *“* ! "' 


g tff.' 


th^a^^eletisiffiV did age being left entirely 

titute. He IouimI leisure, however, tor various 
siiina into the fields of literature. He entered" 
controversy with Warburtoii, which be earried «tt,^0|-f . 
equal learning ami acrimony. In conjunction wttb M 
Dty verdun, an intimate friend, whom fee bad formed 
at Lausanne, he undertook a journal, entitled ff: Me* 
moires lifteraires de la Grande Bretagne,’’ which* Jlow* 
ever, met with little success. He barf now decidedly 
his ambition to tire production, of a historical 
, had fur many years been revolving various 
"* "* The, expedition of Charles VUI 

of France ioto Itoljp&tW crusade of Richard, f ; the 
warn dltbe batons ag&intf John and Henry. Ill of .Eng- 
land ; the history ot H I ward the Black Prince ; the 
lives, with comparisons, of Henry V*- with the ernpe- 
roT Titus ; the (if* of Sir Philip Sidney, that of the 
Marquis of Motgrose, angtof Str Walter Raleigh, were 
aucussivHy planned and reacted. The history of {ft* 
revolution* of Swilsi Hand took deeper possession of bis 
mind. He eutered into a long course of research on 
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the subject, and even wrote the first book, which, by 
a singular choice, be composed in the French language. 
It was disapproved of, however, by a literary society of 
foreigners in London, to whom he read it ; and though 
Home approved, it was coldly, and with an exception 
to the language in which it was written. He therefore 
abandoned this design, and finally fixed upon his 
grand Scheme of illustrating the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

In 1770, his father died. Gibbon appears to have 
been a dutiful son, and to have sincerely lamented this 
event, though it bestowed on him independence and 
an increase of fortune. He began immediately to re- 
lease himself from all the tetters which had detained 
BSaj 


reduced info parliament ; but never 
Courage to open his lips. He devoted himself almost 
wholly to the composition of his history, which pro- 
ceeded with rapid steps. The following is his own 
account of the wide range of preparatory study to 
which he submitted : 

“ The classics, as low as Tacitus, the younger Pliny, 
and Juvenal were my old and familiar companions. I 
insensibly plunged into the ocean of the Augustan His- 
tory ; and in the descending series I inwestigated^ith 
my pen always in my hand, the original recontejfbotlt 
Greek and Latin, from Dion Cassius to Ammianus 
MrirceHinns, from the reign of Trajan to the last age 
of t he Western Caesars. The subsidiary rays of medals 
and inscriptions, of geography and chronology, were 
thrown on their proper objects ; and I applied the col- 
lections of Tillemonf; whose inimitable accuracyal- 
mort assumes the cbaraefdPafgenius, to fix and atWnge 
within my reach the loose and scattered atoms of his- 
torical information. Through the darkness of the 
middteages I explored my way in the annals andys»- 
tiquities of ltoly of the learned Mnratori; and ' 
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Ham with the parallel or transverse lines o( 
Maffei, Baronius and Pagi, till I almost 
grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth centur;, 
without suspecting that this final chapter must be at- 
tained by the labour of six quartos and twenty years. 
Among the books which I purchased, the Theodocian 
Code, with the commentary of James Godefroy, must 
be gratefully remembered. I used it (and much I 
treed it) as a work of history, rather than of jurispru- 
dence ; but in every light it may be considered as a 
full and capacious repository of the political state qf 
the empire in the fourth and fifth centuries. As I be- 
lieved, and as I still believe, that the propagation of 
the gospel, and the triumph of the church, are inse- 
parably connected with the decline of the Roman mo- 
narchy, I weighed the causes and effects of the revolu- 

tiim mi) uminiaifi* ilgnmMTfirmrrnriiil apologies the 

of candorpt e^r 


' enmity Which the pagans have cast on the rising sects* 
The Jewish and heathen testimonies, as they are col- 
lected and illustrated by Dr. Lardner, directed, with- 
out superseding, my search of the originals ; and Ju an 
ample dissertation on the miraculous darkness of the 
passion, I privately drew my conclusions from the si- 
lence of an unbelieving age. I have assembled the pre- 
paratory studies, directly or indirectly relative to my 
histoiy ; but, in strict equity, they must be spread . be- 
yond tli is period of my life, over the two summers 
*md 1772) that elapsed between my father’s death 
■'hud in London.” ; , . 

At te^h^'a^ebnmiy^l^?6, this great work was 
presented to the public. It was reeved with an en- 
thusiasm of admiration ; three editions, vapidly suq- 
eeeded, scarcely satisfied the curiosity of the public : 
the book, as he expresses it, was op every table, aqd 
almost on eve^tparfte.rt ^ The,^owmg fetters from bis 
great corffemporaries ipreWMve gratified him still tyott 
higldy. The first we shall give is from Hume. 
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m As I ran through your volume of history with 
great avidity and impatience, I cannot forbear disco- 
vering somewhat of the same impatience in returning 
you thanks for your agreeable present, and expressing 
the satisfaction which the performance has given me. 
Whether I consider the dignity of your style, the depth 
of your matter, or the extensiveness of your learning, 
1 must regard the work as equally the object of esteem ; 
and I own, that if 1 had not previously had the happi- 
ness of your personal acquaintance, such a performance 
from an Englishman in our age would have given me 
some surprise. You may smile at this sentiment; but 
as it seems to me that your countrymen, for almost a 
whole generation, have given themselves up to barbar- 


ons and absurd taction, and have totally neglected all 


action ever to come from them. I kflTW rt Wrll give 
you pleasure (as it did me) to find that all men of let- 
ters in this place, concift in their admiration of your 
work, and in their anxious desire of your continuing 


it 
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The next from Dr. Robertson to Mr. Strachan. 

“ Since my last, I have read Mr. Gibbon’s history 
with much attention, and great pleasure. It is a work 
of very high merit indeed. He possesses -that industry 
of research, without which no man deserves the name 
of an historian. His narrative is perspicuous and in- 
teresting ; his style is elegant and forcible, though in 
some passages I think rather too laboured, and in 
others too quaint. But these defects are amply com* 
pensated by the beauty of the general flow of language, 
and a very peculiar happiness in many of bis expres- 
sions. I have traced him in many of his quotations 
(for experience has taught me to suspect the accuracy 
of ray brother penmen), and I find he refers to no pas- 
sage but what he has seen with his own eyes. I hope 
the book will be as successful as it deserves to be.Wl 
bare not yet read the two last chapters, but am*owy. 



frenVjyfcy* T-tora heard of them, that be has taken 
Stifd0 toRe io themas will give great offence, and bait 
tltosale of the book.” 

. . The last from M*. Ferguson to Mr. Gibbon himself. 

- « I received, about eight days ago, after I had been 
reading your history, the copy which you have been 
so good as to send me, and for which I now trouble 
you with my thanks. But even if I had not been thus 
called open to offer you ray respects, I could not have 
refrained from congratulating you on the merit, and. 
undoubted success, of this valuable performance- The 
persons of this place whose judgment you will value 
most, agree in opinion, that you have made a great 
addition to the classical literature of England, and 
given us what Thucydides proposed leaving with his 
own countrymen, a possession, in perpet/rity. Men of 

g£ 

pleasure I tell you, that although you must have ob- 
served in me every mark of consideration and regard, 
that this is, nevertheless, the. case, I receive yeH£ 
instruction, and study your model, with great de- 
ference, and join with every one else, in applauding 
the extent of your plan, in bands so well able to exe- 
cute it. Some of your readers, I find, were impatient 
to get at the fifteenth chapter, and began at that place. 
I have not heard much of their criticism, but am told 
that many doubt of your orthodoxy. I wish to be al- 
w*y«oathc charitable side, while I own you have 
proved 4tmtll|)^baiest stream may become foul when 
it comes to tun over the muddy bottom of human na- 
ture. i have not stayed to make any particular re- 
marks. If any should occur on the second reading, I 
shall not fail to lay in my claim to a more needed, and 
more usesul admonition from you, ia case 1 ever pro- 


Gibbon, however, was soon assailed in a different 
manner. His work bore strongly the damp of scepti- 
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cal opinions, which he hud unfortunately imbibed, 
though at what period of hi* luedoes not precisely ap- 
pear. This roused the pens of a rrmltilude of adver- 
saries, many doubtless prompted fay the brat motives, 
though the intemperance of name did little honour to 
the cause which they defeeded. The following senti- 
ments of Mr. Gibbon, and bis estimate of the merit of 
his opponents, is curious from the mixture of candour 
and irritability which it exhibits. 

Had I believed that the majority of English readers 
were so fondly attached even to the name and shadow 
of Christianity ; had I foreseen that the pious, the timid, 
and the prudent, would feel, or affect to feel, with 
such exquisite sensibility ; i might, perhaps, have soft* 

create 

sbotj thc alarrrTwas sound6d^u!^^^^~#y , »» 
joice, that if the voice of our priests was clamorous and 
bitter, their hands were disarmed from the powers of 
persecution. I adhered to the wise resolution of trust- 
ing myself and my writings to the candour of the pub- 
lic, till Mr. Davies of Oxford presumed to attack, not 
the faith, but the fidelity, of the historian. My vit/S- 
cation , expressive of less anger than contempt, amused 
for a moment the busy and -idle metropolis ; and jibe 
most rational part of the laity, nud even of fhcelergy, 
appear to have been satisfied of my innocence and qc- 
curacy. I would not print this vindication ia quarto, 
lest it MOukibe bound and preserved with the history 
itself. At the distance of twelve years, I calmly affirm 
my judgment of Davies, Cbclsum, &c. A victory over 
such antagonists was a sufficient humiliation. They, 
however, were rewarded in this world- Four Glaiyit. 
was indeed neglected ; and I dam not beast the mak- 
ing Dr. Watson a bishop; he is a prelate of a large 
mind and liberal spirit ; but I enjoyed the pleasure of 
giving a royal pension to Mr Davies, and of collating 
Dr. Apthorpe to an archiepiscopal living. Tb e nr anv - 

b4 
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ess eacoatagcd the wal of Taylor the Arian,* awl 
MifatWTthe method ist, t with many others, whom it 
would be difficult to remember, and tedious to rehearse. 

The list ofmy adversaries, however, was graced with 
the more respectable names of Dr. Priestley, Sir David 
Dalrymplc, and Dr. White ; and every polemic, of 
either university, discharged bis sermon or pamphlet 
against the impenetrable silence of the Roman histo- 
rian.,,, In his History of the Corruptions of Christi- 
anity, Dr. Priestley threw down his two gauntlets to 
Bishop Hurd and Mr, Gibbon. 1 declined the chal- 
lenge in a letter, exhorting tny opponent to enlighten 
the world by his philosophical discoveries, and to re- 
member that the merit of his predecessor Servetus is 
now reduced to a single passage, which indicates the 
smaller circulation of the blood through the lungs, 
from audio ]|n;, i|»itt1i~ 'fnnftifffl' hf listening to this f 

of UirmiUg^ % 

ham continued to fire away his double battery against 5 " 
those who believed too little, and those who believed f 

too much. From my replies he has nothing to hope '■£ 

or fear ; bat his Soeinian shield has repeatedly been 9 
pierced by the spear of Horsley, and his trumpet of 
sedition may at length awaken the magistrates of a free 
country. .. 

, “ The profession and rank of Sit David Dalrymplc 
(now a lord of session) has given a more decent colour 

■*% title. Thought* on the Causes of the grand Apes* 

tpty* : my nerves, till I discovered that it was the 

apostacy of the whofe clpirch, since the Council of Nice, from Mr, 
Taylor’s private religion. Ms boot is a thorough, mixture of high 
enthusiasm and lam buffoonery, tod the Millenium is a fundamen tal 
(article of his creed. „ 

-T F,oin hfa ffammar-schoo] at Kingston upon Hull, Mr. Joseph 
3filuer pronounces to anathema againstaflraUoual religion. Hit 
faith is a divine taste, a ^ritual inspinrtku. ; IU, church is a mystic 
and invisible body ( the natural Christians, such us Mr. I.ocle, who 
believe aod interpret ttic scriptures, arc, in his judgment, no belter 
than profane infidels. 
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to his style. But he scrutinized each separate passage 
of the two chapters with the dry minuteness of a spe- 
cial pleader ; and as he was always solicitous to make, 
he may have succeeded sometimes in finding, a flaw. 
In his Annals of Scotland, be has shewn himself a di- 
ligent collector and an accurate'critie. ^ 

“ I have praised, and I still praise, the eloquent ser- 
mons which were preached in St. Mary’s pulpit at 
Oxford by Dr. White. If he assaulted me with some 
degree 'of illiberal acrimony, hr such a place, and be- 
fore such an audience, he was obliged to speak the lan- 
guage of the country. I smiled at a passage in -one bf 
his private letters to Mr. Badcock : “ The part where 
we encounter Gibbon most be brilliant and striking." 

hy ministers 

tug oii( of war with that counlrv. IrfTr'WimVfor this 
service, he was appointed one of the Lords of Trade, 
with a salary of 7 or L.8O0 a-year. His connection 
with ministers, however, lost hint his seat in parlia. 
ment ; and in three years the Board of Trade was abo- 
lished by Mr. Burke’s reform bill, the operation of 
which, he has the candour to acknowledge, was in this 
instance salutary. He was thus, however, deprived of 
the means of supporting the style of expence to which 
he had become accustomed ; which,’ with a variety of 
other considerations, determined hrrii to extricate him- 
self, and fix his residence again at Lausanne. Before 
bis departure, in April 1781, be had published the se- 
cond and third volumes of his history, which were re- 
ceived with attention, (hough somewhat more coldly 
than the first. This, it is probable, was the mere na- 
tural consequence of the gloss of novelty being worn 
••.off. - ,• • • 

Our readers will probably be desirous of Seeing Mr. 
G&bon’s own account of his mode of life, and the at- 
tractions which fixed him at Lausanne. ^ - 
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iced three solid and peratmeirt fe«ie#te of 
j^aswriiaatioii. I. My personal freedom had been 
am » «w bat-i«pwed by the House of Commons amt 
Board of Trade; hud I was now delivered from 
thechain of duty and dependence, from the hope* 
and fears of political adventure : my sober mind was 
no longer intoxicated by Abe fumes of party, and I re- 
joiced ia my escape, as often as I read of tbe midnight 
debates which preceded the dissolution of parliament. 
2. My English economy had been that of a solitary 
bachelor, who might afford some occasional dinners. 
In Switzerland I enjoyed at every meal, at every hour, 
the. free and pleasant conversation of the friend of my 
youth ; and ray daily table was always provided for 
the reception of one or two extraordinary guests. Our 
importance in society is less a positive than a relative 

prudent erpence enabled me to maintain a fair balance 
of reciprocal civilities. 3. Instead of a small house 
between a street and a stable-yard, 1 began to occupy 
a spacious and convenient mansion, connected on the 
north side with the city, and open on the south to a 
beautiful and boundless horizon. A garden of four 
acres bad been laid out by the taste of Mr. Deyver- 
dua : from the garden a rich scenery of meadows and 
vineyards descends to the Leman lake, and the pros- 
pect far beyond the lake is crowned by the stupendous 
m oan fsi a s of Savoy. My books and my acquaintance 
Had hsm irai S uited in London ; but this happy post* 
tim of ray library in |own .and country was finally 
reserved fee Lausanne. Possessed of every comfort in 
this triple alliance, I could not be tempted to change 
tay habitation with the changes of the seasons., ' 

“ Mj friends had been kindly apprehensive that I 
should eat be able to exist in a Swiss town at the foot 
of the Alps, altar having so long conversed with tbh 
fiat men of the first cities of the world. Such lofty 
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connections may attract the curious, and gratify the 
vain ; but 1 am toomaodest, or too proud, to rate my 
own value by that of my associates ; and whatsoever 
may be tbe fame of learning or genius, experience has 
shewn me, that the cheaper qualifications of politeness 
and good sense are of more useful currency in the com- 
merce of life. By mnny, conversation is esteemed as a 
theatre era school ; but, after the,moming has been oc- 
cupied by the labours of the library, I wish to unbend 
rntber-tbaa to* exercise my raiod ; and in the interval 
between tea and supper I am far from disdaining the 
innocent amusement of a game at cards. Lausanne 
is peopled by a numerous gentry, whose companion- 
able idleness is seldom . disturbed by the pursuits of 
nmmxuof . ambi tio n * rtfoaw wse H r^ to a 

^ a* - ^ ■. u. 

m • i - .... * , 

more taste and knowledge than their iinL.... L ajui : bt»- 
thers ; but the decent freedom of both sexes is equally 
remote from tlic extremes of simplicity and refinement. 
I shall add as a misfortune rather than a merit, that the 
situation and beauty of the Pays de Vaud, the long 
habits of the English, the medical reputation of Dr. 
Tissot, and tbe fashion of viewing the mountains and 
Glaciers, have opened us on all sides to the incursions 
of foreigners. The visits of Mr. and Madame Neelter, 
of Prince, Henry of Prussia, andof Mr. Fox, may form 
some pleasing exceptions ; but, in general, 1 aswrsas 
hoe appeared roost agreeable in my eyes, when are . have 
been abandoned to our own society. - 1 had frequently 
seen Mr. Neeker, in the summer of 1784, at a country 
house near Lausanne, where he composed his Treatise 
•a tbe Administration of the Finances. I have sioo% 
in October 1790, visited him in bis present residence, 
the castle and barony of Co pet, near Geneva. Of tha 
merits and measures of that statesman various opinkm* 
mey be entertained ; but all iraparUaUmen must agree 
in thAerieeiaofhis integrity and patriotism. - ■ sfr 



of ^August 1784, Prince Hetiry of 
Jj T,% httif Way to Paris, passdlthree days at Lau* 
His military conduct lias been praised by pro* 
fessional men ; his character has been vilified bj the 
wit and malice of a daemon ;* but I was flattered by his 
affability, anti entertained by his conversation. 

“ In his tour of Switzerland (September 1783) Mr. 
Fox gave me two days of free and private society 
He seemed to feel, and even to envy, the happiness of 
my situation ; while I admired the powers of a superior 
man, as they are blended in his .attractive character 
with the softness and simplicity of a child Perhaps 
no human being was ever more perfectly exempt from 
the taint of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.” 

His labour, in this retirement, proceeded with great 
activity; and on the 27tii June 1787 he put the last 

memorable. *« It was on theday, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June 1787, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, or covered 
walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. Tire air was 
temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature wag 
•itent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
as tbe recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the esta- 
blishment of my feme But ray pride was soon hum- 
bled, and a tidier melancholy was spread over my 
mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave 
of an old and agreeable companion, and that whatsoever 
might be the future fate of my history, Ibe life of the 
historian must be short and precarious. I will add two 
facts, which have seldom occurred in the composition 

• M« moire* Secrete* de la Corn de Berlin. 

S 
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of six, or at least of fire, quartos. 1. My first rough 
manuscript, without any intermediate copy, has been 
sent to the press. 2. Not a sheet has been seen by any 
human eyes, excepting those of the author and the 
printer : the faults and the merits are exclusively my 
own.”* -if 

In order to superintend the publication of the three 
last volumes, be visited England, where he was receiv- 
ed with enthusiasm by a numerous circle of friends. 
Nothing, however, could dissuade him from returning, 
and again fixing his residence in his favourite retire- 
ment Before following him thither, however, " wb 
cannot forbear inserting two letters received at the close 
of his historical career, from two most competent 
judges, Dr. Ko* 

knowledge! the receipt of your most acceptable pre- 
sent; but for several weeks 1 have been afflicted with 
a violent fit of deafness, and that unsocial malady is 
always accompanied with such a degree of langour, as 
renders even the writing of a letter an cflort. During 
my solitude the perusal of your book has been mj 
chief amusement and consolation. I have gone through 
it once with great attention,, and am now advanced to 
the last volume in my second reading. I ventured to 
predict the superior excellence of the vqluroeslate^y 
published, and I have not been a false prophet. In- 
deed, when I consider the extent of your undertaking. 


Mxtrael from Mr. Ginoa's Comtum-pUc* Book. 

1 begun March 1st, 
j June 1782. 


The IVth Volume of the History 
of the Decline and Fall of the 
Homan Empire, 

The Vth Volume, 

The VIth Volume, 


July 1784 ended May 

1st, 1786. 

\ begun May 18th, 1786— endad 
/ June *7th, 1787. 


} 


These three rolomee were sent to press August litlt, 17*7, and 
the Whole topremion was concluded April following. 
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m d ti^y&rmoe labour of historical and phifoespbie 
MMM^ ie^Ue towards executing every part of it, 
Igm astonished that ail this should have been accom- 
p&fced by one man.' I know no example, in any age 
or nation, of such a vast body of valuable and elegant 
information communicated by any individual* I fed, 
however, some degree of mortification mingled with 
my astonishment. Before you began your historic 
career, I used to pride myself in being at least the most 
industrious historian of die age ; but now, alas ! I can 
pretend no longer even to that praise, and mast say, as 
Pliny did of his uncle, Si comparer illi turn desidiosis- 
mntts. Your style appears to me improved in these 
new volumes ; by the habit of writing, you write with 
greater ease. I am sorry to find that our ideas on 
the effects of the crusades do not altogether coincide. 

Exit all consult the authorities to which I. refer ; for 
when my sentiments differ from yours, I have some 
reason to distrust them, and I may possibly trouble 
yon with a letter on the subject I am much fluttered 
with the manner in which you have so often mention* 
«d my name. Latus sum laudari a te laudato tiro. 
I feel much satisfaction in having been distinguished 
by the two historians of my own times, whose favour- 
able opinion I was most ambitious of obtaining.” 

* The praise of Dr. Smith is still more unqualified. 

, have ten thousand apologies to make, for not 
having long ago returned you my best thanks for the 
very agreeable present you made me of the three last 
volumes of your history, r cannot express to you the 
pleasure it gives me to find, that by the universal as* 
sent of every man of taste and learning, whom I either 
know or correspond with, it setsyou at the very, bead, 
of the whole literary tribe at present existing in Eu- 
rope.” 
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Sir. Gibbon, on fab return, found Lausanne very 
different from the place he had left it. His friend Dey- 
rerdun, who had long lived Under the same roof with 
him, was in a state of decay ; and, after a year of an* 
xkwfl attendance, be had the affliction of losing him. 
The French revolution, as event which he view- 
ed from the first with deep alarm and reprobation, 
cruelly i nterru pted the tranquillity of his retreat. The 
gay and easy society, in which he delighted, was 
transformed into an assemblage of noisy politicians; 
(hr crowds of emigrants who sought refuge at Lau- 
sanne did not enliven that residence j and at length the 
fiames of war began to rage in hb immediate vicinity* 
During this period, therefore, he did net proceed with 
threat phs ? .but mM*Iy .aramad Aiinorif with a 

fh< jse'memoirs of him self, wliicli'WWt! pufaiUted'afteV 
his death ; and he formed the plan of a very extensive 
work, combining history and biography. He propos- 
ed to write the lives of the distinguished military and 
political characters in Britain, from the reign of Henry 
VI II, to the present ag". This, he conceived, would 
be rather an amusement than a labour ; the materials 
were accessible, the subject agreeable, and so attractive 
to English readers, that it could scarcely fail of suc- 
cess. It was doubtless ia par* with a view to this 
undertaking, that he determined to spend a year- in 
England, and his visit was delayed only fay the diffi- 
culties of the journey through revolutionized France. 
A circumstance, however, occurred, which induced.him 
to set these at defiance. Lord Sheffield, with whom life 
bad been long united by ties of tbe most intimate friend- 
ship, had the misfortune of losing hb lady, to whom 
hat was tenderly attached. Gibbon set out, without a 
moment’s delay, to console his friend under tbb afflic- 
tiotri He accomplished his journey, through Germany 
and tb# Netherlands, with greater ease than he had 
expectedjand, landing in England in June 1793 , 
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proceeded immediately to Lord Sheffield’s home. He, 
h however, was now in a situation deeply afflict* 
irsgtb his friends. A dropsy, which had long lurked 
♦linhis constitution, assumed the most alarming symp- 
toms. Repeated tappings produced only a tempo- 
rary relief ; and at length his constitution became no 
longer able to struggle against the violence of the dis- 
ease. There was- nothing particularly memorable in 
his last moments ; but as it must always be interesting 
to view the behaviour of so great a man, in circum- 
stances so trying, we shall present our readers with 
Lord Sheffield’s narrative. 

“ After I left him, on Tuesday afternoon (Jan. 14, 
1794) he saw some company, Lady Lucan and Lady 
Spencer, and thought himself well enough at night tQ 
omit the opium draught, which he had been used to 
take for sonic * ' ""m qi.^ : bc- 

ib|orflW?1Re next mofiiiag h^i^g^; but- could not cat 
his breakfast. However, 1 hie appeared tolerably will, 
yet complained at times of a pain in his stomach- At - 1 
one o’clock he received a visit of an hour from Ma- 
dame de Sylva, and at three, his friend Mr. Craufordl, '• 
of Auchinames (whom he always mentioned with par- | 
licuiar regard), called, and staid with him till past * 
five o’clock; They talked, as usual, on various sub- - 
jccls; and twenty hours before his death, Mr. Gibbon 
happened to fall into a conversation not uncommon with 
him, on the probable duration of his life. He said, 
that he thought himself a good life for ten, twelve, or 
perhaps twenty years. About six, be ate the wing of ■ 
a chicken, and drank three glasses of Madeira. After 
dinner he became very uneasy and impatient; com- 
plained a good deal, and appeared so weak, that his 
servant was alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to his -* 
friend and relation, Mr. Robert Bareli, whose house 
was not far distant, desiring to see him, mid adding, 
that he had something particular to say. Bid, unfor- 
tunately, this desired interview never took placej 
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“ During the evening he complained much of his 
stomach, and ot a disposition to vomit. Soon after 
nine, he took his opium draught, and went to bed. 
About ten lie complained of much pain, and desired 
that warm napkins might be applied to hij stomach. 
He almost incessantly expressed a sense of pain till 
about tour o’clock in the morning, when he said he 
found his stomach much easier. About seven, the 
servant asked, whether he should send for Mr. Far- 
quliar? He answered, No; that he was as well -as he 
had been the day before. About halt past eight, he 
got out of bed, and said that lie was “ plus admit ” 
than he had been for three months past, and got into 

than usual. About 
rhe servant, how- 

quhar, who was expected a! ele\en, should come. Till 
about that hour he spoke with gnai facility. Mr.F.tr- 
quhar came at the time appointed, and he was then 
visibly dying. When the valet de chambie returned, 
after attending Mi. Faiqulmr out ot the room, Mr. 
Gi bon said, Pourquoi est ce que nous me quiltez? 
This was about halt past eleven. At twelve lie drank 
some brandy and water troni a tea-pot, and desired his 
favourite s<ivant to stay with him. These were the 
last words he pronounced articulately. To the last he 
preserved his senses; and when he could no longer 
speak, his servant having asked a question, he made 
a sign, to shew that he understood him. He was quite 
tranquil, and did not stir ; his eyes half shut. About 
a quarter before one he ceased to breathe. The valet 
de chambre observed, that Mr. Gibbon did not at any 
time shew the least sign of alarm, or apprehension of 
death ; and it does not appear that he ever thought 
Umself in danger, unless his desire to speak to Mr. 
Dvell maj be considered in that light*” 

Our readers jhU probably by this time have formed 
a pretty correct estimate of the character of Mr t Gib* 
c 


bed again, without assistance, better 
hafc he 

ever, persuade 
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bon. " iftie desire of knowledge, and the ambition of 
literary fame, formed evidently his ruling passions; 
and an indefatigable application enabled him to ac- 
complish labours, from which most men would have 
shrunk. easy and philosophic good humour seems 
after this to have formed the most prominent feature in 
his character. His temper was not peculiarly marked 
with warmth or enthusiasm ; yet he performed with 
fidelity all the relative and social duties. If we can- 
not avoid lamenting the errors of his religious opinions, 
and the zeal with which he propagated them, some 
apology may be found in the neglect of his education, 
and the character of the literary societies into which he 
was early introduced. 

In regard to the literary talents of Mr. Gibbon, after 
having successive ! ^ yxkf hitcd the sentiments of the 
moaMUustriofig'of bis.cQjQtemporarics,it can scarcely be 
necessary to interpose our own. The public voice has 
long since enrolled him among the staudard writers in 
the English language; nor is any library accounted 
complete, till it has been enriched with the “ History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 



PREFACE, 


It is not my intention to detain the reader 
by expatiating on the variety, or the im- 
portance of the subject, which I have ui*» 
derta£dff13ri^^ of the 

choice would serve to render the weakness 
of the execution still more apparent, and 
still less excusable. But as I have pre- 
sumed to lay before the public a first 
volume only* of the History of the Decline 
and Fall s of : ’the Roman Empire, it will 
perhaps die expected that I should explain, 
in a few words, the nature and limits 
my general plan. 

The memorable series of revolutions, 
which, in the course of about thirteen 
centuries, gradually undermined, and at 
length destroyed, the solid fabric of human 
greatness, may, with some propriety, be 
divided into the three following periods ; 

* The Urn volume of the quarto, which u now contataed 
in the two first volumes of the octavo edition. 

' C » 
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first of these periods may be 
traced from the age of Trajan and the 
Antonines, when the Roman monarchy, 
having attained its full strength and ma- 
turity, began to verge towards its decline ; 
and will extend to the subversion of the 
Western Erfxpire, by the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia, the rude ancestors 
of the most polished nations of modern 
Europe. This extraordinary revolution, 
which subjected Rome to the power of a 
Gothic conqueror, was completed about 
the beginning of the sixth century. 

II. The second period oif the Decline 
and Fall of Rome, may be supposed to 
commence with the reign of Justinian, who 
by his laws, as well as by his victories, re- 
stored a transient splendour to the Eastern 
Empire. It will comprehend the invasion 
of Italy by the Lombards ; the conquest 
of the Asiatic and African provinces by the 
Arabs, who embraced the religion of Ma- 
homet ; the revolt of the Roman people 
against the feeble princes of Constanti- 
nople ; and the elevation of Charlemagne, 
who, in the year eight hundred, establish- 
ed the second, or German empire of the 
West. ' ; 

in. The last and longest of these periods 
includes about six centuries and a half ; 
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from the revival of the Western Empire, 
till the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and the extinction of a degenerate 
race of princes, who continued to assume 
the titles of Caesar and Augustus, after 
their dominions were contracted to the li- 
mits of a single city; in which the lan- 
guage, as well as manners, of the an- 
cient Romans, had been long since for- 
gotten. The writer who should undertake 
to relate the events of this period, would 
find Jhhnsiel L.Qbhged to eate r into th^ |e : 
neral history ot tne crusades; Wfar as they 
contributed to the ruin of the Greek em- 
pire ; and he would scarcely be able to 
restrain his curiosity from making some 
inquiry into the state of the city of Rome 
during the darkness and confusion of the 
middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hasti- 
ly, to commit to the press a work, <#hieb, 
in every sense of the word, deserves the 
epithet of imperfect, 1 consider myself as 
contracting an engagement to finish, most 
„ probably in a second volume,* the first of 

The author, as it frequently happens, took an inade- 
quate measure of his growing work. The remainder of the 
first period has filled two volumes in quarter, being the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the octavo edition. 
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these memorable periods ; and to deliver 
to the public the complete History of the 
©ecline and Fall of Rome, from the age 
of the Antonines to the subversion of the 
Western Empire* With regard to the sub-: 
sequent periods, though I may entertain 
some hopes, I dare not presume to give 
any assurances. The execution of the 
extensive plan which I have described 
would connect the ancient and modern 
history of the world ; but it would require 
many years of health, of leisure, and of 
perseverance. . . ... 



P. S. The entire History, which is now 
published, of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West, abundantly 
discharges my engagements with the pub- 
lic. Perhaps their favourable opinion may 
encourage me to prosecute a work, which, 
however laborious it may seem, is the most 
agreeable occupation of my leisure hours. » 

Bentinck Street , March 1 , 1781 . 
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An author easily persuades himself that 
the public opinion is still favourable to his 
labours ; and I have now embraced the 
serious resolution of proceeding to the last 
period of my .original design, and of the 
Homan Empire, the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, in the year one thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-three. The 
most patient reader, who computes that 
three ponderous volumes* have been al- 
ready employed on the. events of four 
cen|^r^teroay» J^rhap%, be alarmed at 
the 'yekrs. 
But it is not my intention to expatiate 
with the same minuteness on the whole 
series of the Byzantine history. At our 
entrance into this period, the reign of Jus- 
tinian, and the conquests of the Maho- 
metans, will deserve and detain our at- 
tention ; and the last age of Constanti- 
nople (the crusades and theTurks) is con- 
nected with the revolutions of mbdem 
Europe. From the seventh to the eleventh 
century, the obscure interval will be sup- 
plied by a concise narrative of such facts 
as may still appear either interesting or 
important. * »> *-> ■ > -t, 

Bentinck Street , March 1, 1782. 

* The first nx volumes of the octavo edition. 
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1 he History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire is now delivered to 
the public in a^ipo^ ponyenie nt form. 
Some ^tetatiom, aud- -improvements had 
presented themselves to my mind ; but I 
was unwilling to injure or offend the pur- 
chasers of the preceding editions. The 
accuracy of the corrector of the press has 
been already tried and approved ; and, 
perhaps, 1 may stand excused, if, amidst 
the avocations of a busy winter, 1 have 
preferred the pleasures of composition and 
study to the minute diligence of revising 
a tbrrner publication. 

Benlinck Street % April 20, 1783. 
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JDit.igence and accuracy are the only merits 
which an historical writer may ascribe to him- 
self ; if any merit, indeed, can be assumed from 
the performance of an indispensible duty. I 
may, therefore, be allowed to say, that I have 
carefully examined all the original materials 
that could illustrate the subject which I had 
undertaken to treat. Should I ever com- 
plete which has been* 

sketched out in the prefaccTT'^might perhaps r * 
Conclude it with a critical account of the au- 
thors consulted during the progress of the whole 
work ; and however such an attempt might in- 
cur the censure of ostentation, I am persuaded, 
that it would be susceptible of entertainment, as 
well as information. 

At present I shall content myself with a single 
observation. The biographers who, under the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, compos- 
ed, or rather compiled, the lives of the empe- 
rors, from Hadrian to the sons of Carus, are 
usually mentioned, under the names of iElin$ 
Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, Allius Lampri- 
dius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, 
and Flavius Vopiscus. But there is so much 
perplexity in the titles of the mss. ; and so many 
disputes have arisen among the critics (see Fa- 



bricius, Biblioth. Latin, i. iii, c. 6) concerning 
their number, their names, and their respective 
property, that for the most part I have quoted 
them without distinction, under the general and 
well-known title of the Augustan History. 
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The extent and military fotce of the Umpire in the 
age of the Antonmes. 


In the second century of the Christian sera, the chap. 
empire of HMie comprehended the fairest part 
of the pfltfrfcj jmdutfie most civilized portion ofintmduc- 
t nankind. The frontlet's of that extensive rao-““‘ 
narchy were guarded by ancient renown and 
disciplined valour. The gentle, but poweffti! 
influence of laws and manners had gradually 
cemented the union of the provinces. Their 
peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused the 
advantages of wealth and luxury. The image 
r of a free constitution was preserved with decent 
; reference : the Roman senate appeared tofife- 
ses^the sovereign authority, and devolved on the 
3, emperors all the executive powers of govern* 
t ment. During a happy period of iiwr^jpits^ *** 
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CHAP. 

I. 


Modera- 
tion of 
Augustus. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 

fourscore years, the public administration was 
conducted by the virtues and abilities of Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines. It is 
the design of this, and of the two succeeding 
chapters, to describe the prosperous condition 
of their empire ; and afterwards, from the death 
of Marcus Antoninus to deduce the most im- 
portant circumstances of its decline and fall ; a 
revolution which will ever be remembered, and 
is still felt by the nations of the earth. 

The principal conquests of the Romans, were 
achieved under the republic; and the emper 
rors, for the most part, were satisfied with pre- 
serving those dominions which had been acquired 
by the policy of the senate, the active emula- 
tion of the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of 
the people. The seven first centuries were filled 
with a rapid succession of triumphs ; but it was 
reserved for Augustus, to relinquish the ambi- 
tious design of subduing the whole earth, and 
to introduce a spirit of moderation into the pub- 
lic councils. Inclined to peace fijr. Ms temper 
and situation, it was easy feu him to discover, 
that Rome, in her present exalted situation, had 
much less to hope than to fear from the chance 
Of arms; and that, in the prosecution of remote 
wars, the undertaking became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubtful, and the pos- 
session more precarious, and less, beneficial. The 
experience of Augustus added weight to these 
salutary reflections, mid effectually convinced him 
that, by the prudent vigour of his counsels, it 
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would be easy to secure every concession, which chap* 
the safety or the dignity Of Rome might require *• 
from the n^st formidable barbarians. Instead 
of exposing his person and his legions to the 
arrows of the Parthiafts, he* obtained, by an 


and prisoners which had been taken in the de- 
feat of Crassus.® 



attempted the fedtfigtion Of 
Felix. They marched near a thousand miles 
to the south of the tropic ; but the heat of the' 
climate, soon repelled the invaders, and parotetrted. 

served the expence and labour of conquest. The 
forests and morasses of Germany were filled with 
a hardy race of barbarians, who despised life when 
it was separated from freedom; and though, 
on the first attack, they seemed to yield to the 
weight of the Roman power, they soon, by a 
signal act of despair, regained their independence, 
and reminded Augustus of the vicissitude of for- 

* Dion Cassius (L liv, p. 736), with the annotations, of fieymar, 

Who ha» coliscted all that Roman sanity has left open "the subject. 
The marble of Ancyra, on which Augustus recorded his own ex- 
ploits, asserts that ie compelled the Parthians to restore the ensigns 
•f Crassus. '“Ip 

* Strabo (1. xvf, p. 780), Pliny tlm elder (Hist. Natur. I. vi, 
c. 32-36), and Dion Cassius (i. liii, p, 723, and 1. iiv, p. 734), hare 
left us very curious details concerning these wars. The Romans 
matte themselves masters of Mariaba, tX Btierab, a city of Arttbia 

well known to the Orientals (see Abulfeda and the Nubian 
gue&Wphjr, p. 62). They were arrived within three ■days Journey of 
the spies country, the rich object of their invasion. 

* . B 2 * 
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I. 
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Imitated 
by iiis suc- 
cessors. 


TSB mSCEINE AND FALE 

tune.® .. Oh the death of that emperor, his testa- 
peat was, publicly read in the senate. He be- 
queathed, as a valuable legacy to hi^ successors, 
the advice of confining the empire within those 
limits, which nature seemed to have placed as 
its permanent bulwarks and boundaries ; on the 
west the Atlantic ocean ;• the Rhine and Danube 
on the north ; the Euphrates on the east ; and 
towards the south, the sandy deserts of Arabia 
and Africa. . ... - . 

Happily ithe mo- 

derate system recommended by the wisdom- of 
Augustus was adopted by the fears and vices of 
ljis immediate successors. Engaged in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, 
thej^itj^esap seldom shewed themselves to the 
armies, or to the provinces ; nor were they dis- 
posed to suffer, that those triumphs which their 
indolence neglected, should be usurped by the 
conduct and valour of their lieutenants. The 
military fame of a subject was considered as an 
insolent invasion of the imperial prerogative; and 
it became the duty, as well as interest, of, every 
Roman general, to guard the frontiers entrusted 
to his care, without aspiring to conquests which 


c By the slaughter ofjjfabs and his three legions. See the firs^ 
hook of the Annals of vt&as. Sueton. in August, c. 23, and Vel- 
leius Partcrcules, 1. ii, c. lit, &c. Augustus did not receive the 
melancholy news with all the temper and firmness that might have 
been expected from his character. 

d Tacit. AnnaL L ii. Dion. Cassius, I. Ivi,p. 833, and thet 
tpeech of Augustus himself, in JmUffi&Mn. It receives great light 
from the learned notes of bis French translator, M. Spanheim. ' 
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might have proved no less fatal to himself than chap. 
to the vanquished barbarians.' ; ' 1 

The only accession which the Roman empire Conquest 
received, during the first century of the christiah waf thif " 
sera, was the pravmee of Britain . In this single 
instance,* the successors of Caesar and Augustus 
were persuaded to follow the example of the for- 
mt*i^her than 
proximity Af its situahorTfo 
seemed to invite their arms; the pleasing, though 
doubtful intelligence of a pearl fishery, attracted 
their avarice - / and as Britain was viewed in the 

quest scarcely formed any exception to ihe gen’e- 
ral system of continental measures. After a war 
of about forty years, undertaken by the most 
stupid,® maintained by the most dissolute, and 
terminated by the most timid of all the emperors, 
the far greater part of the island submitted to 


• Germanicus, Suetonius Paulinas, .and Agricola, were checked 

and recalled in the course of their victories. Corbulo was put to 
death. Military merit, as it is admirably fetpresasd by Tacitus, «*»,- 
In the strictest sense of the word, imperoform Writes. . , o £fl 

r Csesatp himself conceals that ignoble-motive ; but .it is mentioned 
by SuetdMtf&ic. 47. The British pearls proved, however, of little 
value, on account of tfieir dark and livid colour. Tacitus observes, 
with reason (in Agricola, c. 18), that it was an inherent defect. 
“ Ego facilius crediderim, naturam margaritis deesse quam nobia 
“ avaritiam.” 

* Claudius, Nero, and Domltian. A hope.ia expressed by Pom- 
ponius Mala, L ill, c. % (he wroth' iindbr Claudius) that, by. the 
succeackof the Roman arms, the island and its savage inhabitants 
wotjp;»tei he better known. It is amusing enough to peruse such 
passages ip the midst of London. 

- ■ B 8 " ’ ‘ * 


THE BBCLIifiE AMI PALI. 

tibe Roman yoke. 1 * The various tribes of Bri- 
tons possessed valour without conduct, and the 
’ love of freedom without the spirit of union. 
They took op arms with savage fierceness; they 
laid them down, or turned them against each 
other, with wild inconstancy ; and while they 
fought, singly, they were successively subdued. 
Neither the fortitude of Caractacus, nor the de- 

qft tdd j tvQffe the ^skseryof tfedfetew^, or resist 
the steady progress of the imperial generals* who 
maintained the national glory, when the throne 
was disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious 
of mankind. At tbewery time when Dond* 
tiaoj - confined to his, palace, felt the terrors 
which ho inspired ; his legions, under the com- 
mand of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the col- 
lected force of the Caledonians at the foot of the 
Grampian hills ; and his fleets, venturing to ex- 
plore an unknown and dangerous navigation, dis- 
played the Roman arms round every part of the 
island. The conquest of Britain was considered 
as already achieved ; and it was the design of 
Agricola to complete and ensure his success by 
the easy induction of Ireland, for which, in his 
opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
sufficient . 1 The western isle might be improved 
into a valuable possession, and the Britons would 

* See theadmirable abridgment given hjPTaeitus, in the oT 
Agricola, andeopioosiy, though pertain not completely, illustrated 
by ourown antiquarians; Camden and Horsley. 

* The Irish writers, jealous of their national honour, are eiteid^ 
provoked on this occasiop, both with Tacitus and with Agricela. 
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Wear their chains With the less reluctant^ if the. c bA P.^ "\S 
prospect and example ef freedom were on every- 
side removed from before thelf eyes. 

Bat the superior merit of Agrieola soon occa- 
sioned his tmwti &m the government of Bri- 
tain; and ffisappofrited this rational, 

thotigh e^ifeiVe scheme of conquest. Before his 
departure, the prudent general had*provided for 

served, that^the^^^m^^^^^^^^^ 
unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as they 


are now called, the Friths of Scotland. Across 



Wards fortified in the reign of Antonihfisf l%M, 


by a turf rampart erected on foundations of 
stone* This w&ll of Antoninus, at a small 
distance beyond the modem cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, was fixed as the limit of the Roman 
province. The native Caledonians preserved in 
the northern extremity of the island their wild 
independence, for which they Were not less in- 
debted to their poverty than to their vakrai'. 
Their incursions were frequently repelled «Wd 
chasiMni; tmt their country Was never subdued . 1 
The masters Of* the fairest and most wealthy cli- 
mates of the globe turned with contempt from 


1 See Horsley’s Britannia Romania, Li, c. 10. 

1 The poet Buchanan celebrates, with elegance and spirit (g0t hi$ 
S^Vae.V), the unviolated independence of his native country. But 
iftQ»ingta,testimony of Richard of Cireneester was sufficient to create 
a Homan province of Vespasianato, the north of the wall, that inde- 
pendence would be reduced within very narrow limits. 

B 4 > 



chap., glooipy,hills assailed by- the winter tempest, froig^ 
L * : lfkes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and 
lonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest 
were chased by a troop of naked barbarians."* 
Conquest Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and 
theseeond SHC h the maxims of imperial policy from the 
exception. d ea th of Augustus. to the ascepipn of Trajan. 
That virtuous and active prince had received the 
education of a soldier, and possessed the talents 

wax and' 


edn^ucst i-jand the legions, after a long 
beheld a military emperor at their head. Thef 
first exploits of Trajan were against the Dacians,^ 


heign -of Domitian,; ' 

had i insulted with impunity the : majesty of 

arid of bar-r 

contempt for life, which; 
persuasion of the: 

rop*tab^ apd transmigration of the soul. p De4i ; | 
cebalus, the. Dacian king, approved himself af • | 


rival not unworthy of T)$p0^Abr. did he de-^ J 

cmra i n a f I — - 1.^^ ** ^ . 


^pair of his own and tlm public fortune, till, Igr j 
his enemies, he had exhausted^ ; 
valour and policy.’ This, ; f 


\ r * “i. „ - ■ 

A-ppikr* (in Proettn), and the uniform imagery of Ossian**' •‘ "'a 
Poems, which, accordih* f$ ftery hypothesis. Were imposed by . : * 

native Caledonian. - „_*v£ OU- . < .15; 


* See Pliny’s Panegyric, which seems I 
Million Cassius, h fxvii. • • •- 
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Memorable war, with a very short suspension of chae, 
hostilities,- lasted fi veyears and <as the emperor ** 
could exert, without OontPCBah the whoIe force" 
the state, it was ternjb^ai by aa absolute 

to ^e^fi^fe^^i^gustus, washout thirieej* 
hundred miles Its natural 



biscus, the Lower 
The vestiges of a military road may still be tra* 
ced from the banks of the Danube to the neigh- 



liistaQtj* i 

and Russian empires. 9 

Trajan was ambitious of fame ; and as long as Conquest* 
mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal ^thelSt. 
applause on their destroyers than on their bene- 
factors, tlie thirst of military glory will ever be 
the vice q£ the most exalted characters. The 
praises of -Atlexnhd©r,r transmitted by a succession 
of poets and histtm^ h^dt ,kindled a dangerous 
emulation in the mind of Tr%ctu«v . 1 . 

Rrffgum eipperor undertook, an expediti ionagMiwt 

sigh, that- hit! advanced age scarcely left him any 
hopes of equalling the renown of the son of Phi- 
lip.* Yet the success of Trajan, however tran- 

* Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii, in CceAUi&i?. 

■ 2-6. Aurelius Victor in Epitome. ’ ' 

of M. d’Anville, on the province pf fjfccia, in the 
tom. xxviii, p. 444-468. 

**wm£&feans represented in a very just and lively **aa- 
Her in the >- ■- 


10 AND tAht 

chap, gieat, was rapid and specious. The degenerate 
*' ParthiaBs, broken by intestine discord, fled be* 
Ibre his arms. He descended the river Tigris 
in triumph, from the mountains of Armenia to 
the Persian gulf. He enjoyed the honour of 
being the first, as he was the last, of the Roman 
generals who ever navigated that remote sea. 
His fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia ; and 
Trajan vainly flattered himself that he Was ap~ 



of new names and new nations, that acknow- 
ledged his sway. They were informed that the 
kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, 
Osrhoene, and even the Parthian monarch him- 
self, had aeeepted their diadems from the bands 
of the emperor ; that the independent tribes of 
the Median and Cftrdueian Wife had implored 
his protection •, and that the rich countries of 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were redu- 
ced into the state of provinces* But the death 
of Trajan soon clouded the splendid prospect j 
and It was justly to be dreaded, that? So many- 
distant nations would throw off the unaccuStom- 
ed yeke, when they were no longer restrained 6y 
thC*pbWerftd lfcand which had imposed it. 

Resigned It was an undent tradition, that when the 
«Lor Ha- ca P ito1 was founded- by one of the Roman kings,' 
drian. the god Terminus (who presided over bound- 

11 Eutropius and Sexto* Bofa* hav» endeavoured to perpertste the 
illusion. See a very seaefcle dfaeertatioo of M. Freret, in the Ae*- 

demie des Inscriptions, tom, Xxl, p. 55. 

* Diou Cassius, ]. Ixviii ; and the Abhraviators. 
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aries, and was represented aecordingtothe fashion 
of that age, by a l arge stone) alone, among all 
the inferior deiti^aKfused to yield his place to 
Jupiter himself. favourable inference was 
drawn from bis b^tinacy, which inter- 
preted by tne Sttgurs as a sure presage that 'the 
boundaries of the Homan power would never 

ment. But though Terminus had resisted the 
majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the autho- 
rity of the emperor Hadrian* The resignation 
of alt the eas^c^este ^Trajan WfethC first 
measure' of life' 

thians the election of an independent sovereign, 
withdrew the Roman garrisons from the pro- 
vinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, 
and in compliance with the precept of Augustus, 
once more established the Euphrates as the fron- 
tier of the empire.* Censure, which arraigns the 
public actions and the private motives of princes, 
has ascribed to envy, a conduct, which might be 
attributed to the prudence and moderation of 
Hadrian- The various character of that etnperor, 
capabfci, fey turns, of the meanest ancf the most 
generous sentiments, may afford some colour to 


J Ovid. Fast. I. H, ver. 8GT. See Livy, and Dionysius of Hafiear- 
nassBs, under the reign of Tuxpiw. «■ . t 

•\ * St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of the' weakness 
ojs Terminus, and the vanity of the augurs. See De Civitate Dei, 

hr, *fc 

! “' She the Aagnstan History, p. 5. Jerome’s Chronicle, and all 
the Epitomisers. It is somewhat surprising, that this memorable 
event should be omitted by- Dion, or rather by Xiphilin. 
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chap, the suspicion. It was, however, scarcely in his 
r ' power to place the superiority of his predecessor 
in a more conspicuous ligl^fcthan by thus con- 
fessing himself unequal to tne^ask of defending 
the conquests of Trajan. 

contrast of The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan 
tmdAmo- f onne< i a ver y singular contrast with the modera- 
ninus Pius. tioh of his successor. The • restless activity of 
Hadrian was not less remarkable, when com- 
pared with the ©TAJitaBinus Pius. 

The-Hfer "fit. the' ' foriner was almost a’pfcrpetual 
journey ; and as he possessed the various talents 
of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, he 


gratified his curiosity in the disci targe of his duty. : 
Carelesspfthe diffahtfbee oTkeaSons and of cli- 
mates, he matehedA* font, and bareheaded,' f 
over time snows of Caledonia, and the sultry plains ^ 

of ti&tjpper Egypt ; nor was there a province 'f 
of the Empire, which, in the course of his reign, 
was not honoured with the presence of the mo- , 
narch. b But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius 
was spent in the bosom of Italy ; and, during the 
twenty-three years that he directed the public 
administration, the longest joumies of that ami- , i 
able prince extended no further than from his pa- i 
lace in Rome; to the retirement of his Lanuvian \ 
villa.' * » f 

Patific sys- Notwithstanding this difference in their per- 
drian ana sonal conduct, the general system of Augustus 

the two *• J* 

Anton ines. ' 

b Dion, I* Ixix, p A 115ft. HJjt# AtigisSt* jk If all our htsto^ 

rians were lost, medalK inecripOon*, and Other momuneitts mm!4 
be sufficient to record the travels of Hainan. 

c Sec the Augustan History and the Epitcynes. * i 

A 
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was equally adopted and uniformly pursued by CHAP, 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines, They per- 
sisted in the design of maintaining the dignity of 
the empire, without attempting to enlarge its 
limits* By eytax>jhonourable expedient they 
invited thefiriehdship of the barbarians ; andea- 
deavourfed to convince mankind, that the Roman 
power, raised above the temptation of conquest. 


tiee. During a Tong period of forty-three y&.. 
their virtuous labours were crowned with success; 
and if we except a few slight hostilities that 
served to exercise the legions of the flintier, the 

fair prospect of universal peace. 11 Tlie Roman 
name was revered among the most remote na- 
tions of the earth. The fiercest barbarians fre- 


quently submitted their dillerences to the arbi- 
tration of the emperor ; and we are informed 
by a contemporary historian, that he had seen 
ambassadors who were refused the honour which 
they came to solicit, of being admitted into the, 
rank of subjects. 0 < - . ■ - , - ~c- 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight Defensive 
an3 dignity to the moderation of the emperors. ^”1 

**' ■ ' Antoni- 

A We must, however, remember, that, in the time of Hadrian, a nus * 
rebellion of the Jews raged with religious fury, though only in a 
single province : Pausanias {]. viii, c, 43), mentions two necessary 
and successful wars, conducted by the generals of Pius. 1st, Against 
the wandering Moors, who driven into the solitudes of Atlas. 
2d,^Against the brigantines of Britain, who had invaded the Homan 
pnr&nce. Both these wars (with several other hostilities) are inert*, 
tiotwd ia thfc Augustan History, p. 19. 

• Appian of AkfXandria, in the preface to his History of tb$ 

Roman warn 


^vW’-'V * -i- 
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chap. They preserved peace by a constant preparation 
1 far war ; and while justice regulated their con- 
they announced to the nations on their con- 
fines, that they were as little disposed to endure, 
as to offer an injury. The military strength, 
which it had been sufficient for Hadrian and the 
■, elder Antoninus to display, was exerted against 

the Parthians and the Germans by the emperor 
Marcus. The hostilities of the barbarians pro- 
voked the regfflljBfflfart m0 * 
narch, and, in the prosecadko tfhjmtdcfence, 
Marcus and his generals obtained many signal 
victories, both on the Euphrates, and on the 
Danube/ The military establishment of the 
Roman empire, winch thus assured either its 
tranquillity wits success* will now become the 
proper and important object of out attention. 
Military , In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the 
mcnt'of " use of ami was reserved for those ranks of citi* 
the Roman zens w fi 0 fi a( j a CO fi n try to love, a property to 
defend, and some share in enacting those laws, 
which it was their interest, as well as duty, to 
maintain. But in proportion as the public free- 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, war was gra- 
dually improved into an art, and degraded into 
a trade.*%The legions themselves, even at the 

r Dion. 1. Ixxi, Hist. August, in Marco. The Parthian victoriea 
gave birth to a crowd of contemptible historians, whose memory has 
been rescued from oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, ha a very lively 
piece of criticism of Lucian. . r 

» The poorest rant of soldiers possessed shove forty pounda"jter- 
ling (Dionys. HaHcarn. ivy If), a very high qualification, at a time 
when money was so scarce, that mi ounce of silver was equivalent 

' t* 
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time when they were recruited in the most dis- chap. 
tant provinces, were supposed to consist of Ro-^ 
man citizens. That distinction was generally 
considered, either as a legal qualification, or as 
a proper recompense far the sokbarjbuka more 
serious rega^dwas paid to the essential merit of 
age, strength, and military stature. b In all le- 
vies, a just preference was given to the climates 

of men born to the exercise of arms 
for in the country rather than ip cities ; and it 
was very reasonably presumed, that the hardy 
occupations of smithy carpenters, and 
wouW supply 

the sedentary trades which are em pi oy eoTHfelb-i . 
service of luxury. 1 After every qualification Of 
property had been laid aside, the armies of the 
Roman emperors were still commanded, for the 
most part, by officers of a liberal birth and edu- 
cation ; but the common soldiers, like the mer- 
cenary troops of modern Europe, were drawn 
from the meanest, and very frequently from the 
most profligate, of mankind. , * . ... > 

JJChat public virtue which, among the amienJs, Disc! £ >u,ie * 
wasdopominated patriotism, is derived from a 
strong sense of our own interest in the preser- 
vation and prosperity of the free government of . 

which we are members. Such a sentiment, 

* . 
to seventy pound weight of brass. The populace, excluded by the 

ancient constitution, were indiscriminately admitted by Marin*. See 
SatlTht. de Beli. Jogurth. c. 91. 

fc Ctrsar formed his legion Alauda of Gauls and strangers ; but it 
was during the UoSnce of civil war ; and after the victory, he gain 
them the ftatduui at the dty for their reward. 

! Se e Vegetins d« Be Militari, J. i, c. S~1. 


ie - <m wtcuna vaul 


chap, which had rendered the legions of the republie 
n ^ ^ almost invincible, could make but a very feeble 
Impression on the mercenary servants of a des- 
potic prince ; and it became necessary to supply 
that defect by other motives, of a different, but 
not less forcible nature ; honour and religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful . 
prejudice that he was advanced to the more dig- ’■ 
nified profession of arms, in which his rank and 
reputation valour; * 

wd tbat, although theproweaCrf a^^ffivate sol- ^ 
dfef must often escape the notice of fame, fci$ 
own behaviour might sometimes confer glory ojf 


disgrace on the company, the le gion, or even tfaef 

tWMyas associated. On 
• inti n iHp| IhliM liii i . an oath was ® 

administered to him, with every circumstance of 

ard, to Wmrit his own will to the command# 
of his leaders,. and to sacrifice his life for dig 
safety of the emperor and the empire.* The 
attachment of the Roman troops to their stand* J 
ards was inspired by the- iputed Influence of 1 
religion and of honour. The golden eagle, 4 
glittered in the front of the legion, .w#S ■? 

devotion ; nor was, If ' 
aus than it was ignominious C 
to abandon drat sacred ensign in the hour of 
danger* 1 These motives, which derived their 

Kthe oatt>'«£g*» and fidelity to the y*, Mmnaljf , ¥ 

ncwi at the *'TTjr< rm ihrttiff nf fii'aiMfnr , - ;-r*8 

Tacitue calls the .4SRora«> Dm. TJhef 

placul in a chapel in the camp, aria with the other deitke 

the religious worship of the troops. - 1 t 
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DECLINE AND HU 


chap, and unremitted objectof their discipline. The 
1 recruits and young solders were constantly trained 


both in the morning and in the evening, nor was 
age or knowledge allowed to excuse the veterans 
from the daily repetition of what they had com- ; 
pictely learnt. Large sheds were erected in the ? 
winter-quarters of the troops, that their useful f 
labours might not receive any interruption from * 
the most tempestuous weather; and it was care- ’ 
fully observed," that^the*ariai»fdw rt i ned to thia r . 
imitation of war**b«uldbfcdf doublethe weight ' 
which was required in real action." It is not the'* 
purpose of this work to enter into any miuuuj^ 
description of the Roman exercises. We shall 
only remark* that they comprehended whatever; ; 
could add Strength to the body, activity to the 
limbs, or grace to the motions. The soidiesa ? 
weft diligently instructed to march, to run, to : 
leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, to handle , 
every species of antes that was used either for r 
offence or for defence, either in distant engage- 
ment, or in a closer onset ; to form a variety of j>- 
evolutions ; and to move to the sound of flutes*,; 
in the Pyrrhic or martial dance/ In the midst * 
of peace, the Roman troops familiarized tbem^ 

of war; and it is prettBjy 
remarked by an ancient historian who had fbugbtf 
against them, that the effusion of blood was tW" 


- *?V 

• Vegetin*, Lii, and the peat of his first booh. ^ 

* The Pyrrhic dance is extremely weD Utostmed by M. le Beta, || 
in the Academie do* Inacriptiens, UtD. xxxv, p. *62, Ac. 
learned academician, in a aerie* ofmeapOt, has collected all thep 
sages of the ancients that relate Jo the -Roman legion. 
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only circumstance which distinguished a field Of chap. 
battle from a field of exercise.’ It was the po- L 
licy of the ablest generals, and even of the em- 
perors themselves, to encourage these military^ 
studies by their pfpHe Bce gad example;' and v& 
are informed that Hadrian, as well as Trajah, 
frequently Condescended to instruct the unex- v 
perienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and 

perior strength or dexterity/ Under the reigns 
of those princes, the science of tactics was cul- 
tivated with success ; and as long as the empire 
retained any vigour, their military instructions 
were respeCEed- as » thtr-wmm 1 nf 

Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually intro- The,e s ion " 

. . , , ' under the 

duced into the service many alterations and im- emperors, 
provements. The legions, as they are described 
by Polybius;* in the time of the Punic wars, 
differed very materially from those which a- 
chieved the victories of Caesar, or defended the 
monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. The 
constitution of the imperial legion may be de- 
scribed in a few words** The heavy-a^M#in- 

« Joseph, de Bell- Judaico, L iii, c. S. We are indebted to this 
Jew for some very curious details of Roman discipline. 

* Plan. Panegyr. c. 13, Life of Hadrian, in the Augustine His- 


tory. • 

* See an admirable digression on the Roman i 
book of his history. “ , . «.• ‘ * -/"*? 

NVmpetliis de Rp Militari, 1. ti, c. *, See. Considerable psOttrf his 
pttplexad abridgment was taken from the reguiillnitl bf Tra- 
jan and Hadrian ; and the legion , as he describes it/eannot suit any 
ether after the Roman empire. -/ 

c 2 








its principal strength,' 




^*#«BMkled into ten cohorts, and fifty-five com- 


Arms. 


r _aiee, under the orders of a correspondent num- 
ber of tribunes and centurions. The first co- 
hort, which always claimed the post of honour 
and the custody df 'the eagle, was formed of 
eleven hundred andfive soldiers, the most ap- 
proved for valour and fidelity. 'Hie remaining 
nine cohorts consisted each of five hundred and 
fifty-five * i 1 1 ii 1 1 Vi it iM 'li il' i r IriMa i tirti i ir in- 



jnerrr Their arms were uniform, and ai 3 
adapted to the nature of their service : an open 
helmet, with a lofty crest ; a breast-plate, or coat 
ofmaii ygreaVCW on their legs,and an ample 
buckler bn their left arm. Hie buckler was of an 
obloBg' and concave figure, four feet in length, 
f ^twn and a half in breadth, filmed of a light 
wood, havered with a hull’s hide, and strongly 
guarded with plates of brass. Besides a lighter 
apear, the legionary soldier grasped in his light 
hand the formidable pilum, a ponderous javelin, 
whose utmost length wa#’‘ -afebirt' ■sBE"'ftet, and 
which was terminated bya massy triangular point 
eighteen inches;* This instrument 
u >; inferior to our me 


■ - 



'T'k ' : ' 

« Vegetrns de Be MiliUii, I. U, c. 1. In timjpw>r;«ge of Cum 
and Cicero, the word mHe» was almost coaSnad lathe infantry. On- 
der the lower empire, and in the times, of chnf^y* ^ was appro* 
ptiated aimeWtsi^sselusively to the muygmu* who fuaght w. 
hocsehtic k ■ (.**'%* • %’ z j 11 ’ J/ . - ^ 

* to the tin* of, Kfjammt' Dhwjsiu* of Halicamatstw^W 
r. 45), the steel point of the pilum seems to have been much loBflpir. 
In the time of Vegetius, it was reduced to' a foot, or even nine inches. 

I have chosen a medium. 
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arms ; since it was exhausted by a 
charge* at the distance of only ten 
paces. Yet when it was launched 


to 

diS- CfTAF. 

twelve 


r. 



vent itre * 

that could sii^to’ the impetuosity of its 
As soon^the Roman had darted his pilutn, he 
drew his sword, and rushwl, ftMWards to close 

tempered Spanish blade, that carried ft 1 d 
edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of strife 
ing or of poshing ; bufc the soldier wag| ; always 

he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his ad- 
versary/ The legion was usually drawn up 
eight deep*, and the regular distance of three feet 
was left between the files as well as ranks.* A 
body of troops habituated to preserve this 
open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, 
found themselves prepared to execute every dis- 
position which the circumstances of war, or the 
skill of their leader, might 
dkse^wtsessed a free space for his arms antflOh- 
tions, 'S^hte«eBfcient intervals ^rnhw^illowed, 
through whail' seasonable reinforcements might 
be introduced to the relief of the exhausted com- 
batants.'* The tactics of the Greeks and Ma- 

J For the legionary arms, see Ujelus dt MilitiJ Romani, 1 Hi, 

n „ 4 * ..gS ' 

Ce *WT*' ■" 

- ‘'Hei flWheefttllUl comparison of Virgil, Georgic. ii, eiTfS. 

* SC Memoires Militaires, torn, i, c. 4, and JfouveWBt 

McmdlfiCttmT 1,'p. *93-311, has treated the subject like a scholar 
and an officer. ■* ' s- 

c 8 


AND PALL 


chap, ced^lbtfta were formed on very different princi- 
' 1 pfe. The strength of the phalanx depended on 
, ™~* sixteen ranks of long pikes, wedged together id 
the closest array.” But it was soort discovered 
by reflection, as well as by the event, that the 
strength of the phalanxiwas unable to contend 
withthe actMty crf ^-l^i®fti c ' ^ 

Cavalry. The cavalry, without which the force pf the 

legion would have remained imperfect, was di- ‘ 

an hundred and thirty-two men ; whilst e^Maf I 
the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. The | 
a entire establishment formed a regiment, if we f 

ipayuse.the roederBexpression* of seven hundred 
Shd twenty-sist horse, naturally connected with 
its respective legion, but occasionally separated ; 
$a%ct in the line, and to compose a part of the 
vtdhgs Of the army.* 1 The cavalry of the era- $ 
perors was no longer composed, like that of the 
ancient republic, of the noblest youths of Rome 
and Italy, who, by performing their military seiy 
vice on horseback, preparecfctbemselvesfor tile 
offices of senator and consul; and solicited, fcj 
deeds of valour, the future suffrages of.tiMf J 
c dailtgjN teMtA ^ Since the alteration of manners ? 


* See Arrian’s Tactics. With the true partiality of a Greek, At- , 

rian rathey chose !o describe the phalanx, of Which he had read, tk* < 
the legions which he had commanded. ‘ 

* Polyb. h xvii. 

d Veget. de Be Miiitaii, 1. ii, c. & Hte pealtii’e testimony, which ; | 
might be su pp I MM) Wi ought surely to-th | 

lence thoae crilicsWhort^Birtfce imperial tegior its proper body of 5 

cavalry." - 

- See Livy almost throughout, particularly xlii, 61, 
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and government, the most wealthy of the eques- chap. 
trian order were engaged in the administration^ *' 
of justice, and of the revenue ; f and whenever 
they embraced the profession efarms,they were 
immediately e fflrust ed with a troop of itoiae. or a 
cohort of. Ib6jj $fe%nyan' and Hadrian e-fqggped 
their cayalry from the same provinces, and' the 
same class of their subjects* which recruited the 




the most part, in Spain or Cap 
Roman troopers despised the complete armour 
with which the cavalry of the East was encum- 
bered. Their more iisejful armsr ( 
met, an < 

mail. A javelin, and a long broad-sworo, were 
their principal weapons of offence. The use of 
lances, and of iron maces, they seem to have bor- 
rowed from the barbarians. 11 

The safety and honour of the empire were prin-AuxUi*. 
cipally entrusted to the legions ; but the policy of mi " 
Rome condescended to adopt every useful instru- 
ment of war. Considerable levies were regularly 
made among the provincials, wbp. had apt yet 
the honourable distinction of Romws. 
princes and communities dis- 
persed round the frontiers, were permitted, for 
a while, to hold their freedom and security by the 



r Plin- Hist. Natur. xxxiii, S. The true sense of that very curiona 
passage was first discovered and illustrated hy M. de Beanicrts.H*- 
puhlique Romaine, 1 . ii, c. 2. <- ■- 

in tbe instance of Horace and Agrieola. Thia appears ta 
have been a defect in the Roman discipline, which’Hadrian endt»> 
voureA to, rented;, by ascertaining the legal age of a tribune. 

* See Arrian’s Tactic*, - > 
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and faix 

iewf jsk i»ili?;;.ry service. 1 Even select troops 
of boJtUe barbarians were frequently compelled* 
or persuaded to consume their dangerous valour 
in remote climates, and for the benefit of the 
state. 1 All these were included ^Under the ge- 
neral name of auxiliaries ; and howsoever they 
might vary according to the difference of times 
and circumstances, their number* Were seldom 
much inferior to those of the legions them- 


prefects and centurions, and seveiitjr 
. trained in the arts of Roman discipline ; but tha 
far greater part retained those arms, to which thes 
nature of their, country, or their early habits 0# 
kfe^mere peculiarly-adapted them. By this in* 
»titution„ each legion, to whom a certain propor- 
tion of auxiliaries wae allotted, contained within 
itself every ipeeies of fighter troops, mid of mis- 
silc weapbn* ; and Was capable of encountering-: 
every nation, with the advantages of its respee- 
A * m * r r- tire arms and discipline." Nor waetfee legww 
destitute of what, in modem ifcBgdhgVyWoukl b% 
styled a train of artillery; U cotisMed-fn tdir 
notary engines of the largest, aadfifty-fivefti 


* 9nd^' fcpumXBjfcjfa the. state ef the Batavians. Taeii. (i*r» ’ 
mank,- c. Mk-; " '".V/ .. * " k ' 

k Marcus Antoninus obliged the vanquished OaaaH'aMd Marc**' 1 
msmni to supply him with a larg* body of ttaop^kfMtli he iinnw f 
dktely at satiate Britain- Dion Cassius, L hath/ 

1 Tacit. Anaah iv, &. Those who fix a aaguiiV. ptepOftiow 

»“9> faot, and ■>-. r ^- T -if-fllT-l*- ~ il - oft«f* ‘ 

ompitwra with ti* k^nn ayk a ^as Ukt st kM fc. - • *v«'' 

“ VegnUw* H, Aakh, k kibetd»r6f march aodBattie agftM# ’ 
the Alani. ■ . 
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a smaller size ; but albofwbich, either in an ctugl^. 
oblique or horizontal mate^r, dificbarged stonea u ^ 
and darts with nrssistiWeviotebce*} . r/ ' r /: J 
The campof aBoaan lagfam pfrcooht cdtfae* 
appearance . 

space waj ij|ftl%«il ^out, thepionatrs 
leveUedMhe'g'rbund, and removed ereiy ii 
raent: 


f®*v v 




calculate, that a square of about seven' 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of twen* 



ntidst of the camp, the praetorium, dr " 
quarters, rose above the others ; the cavalry, the 
infantry, and the auxiliaries, occupied their re* 
spective stations ; the streets were broad, and 
perfectly straight, and a vacant space of two 
hundred feet was left on all sides, between the 
tents ^ . The rampart itself was 

usually twelve feet higb^msned with a ‘ 




iject of the ancient machines is treated with| 
nuity by .the chevalier Fo&rd (Polybe, tjMtttt','] 

m. mmmm - »■ osSfe ^nc® 

and mortars. - WejWiy ||serve, that the use of them in the field 
gradually became more prevalent, in proportion as personal valour 
mA military skill decBswdwith the Roman empire. When men ' 
wen tto longer found, (Mr {Ret was supplied by taacMM*. Sms 
Vegetius, ii, 85, Arrian. ' -c,= - ~ jjof. 

* Vegetius finishes hit , Uw-aescrlpt ion rfSe 

legion, ni0» the following emphatic' Wbrds : ** Univcrsa mrif in 
m necessaria esse credantur, seeusa R%fo debet 
, is tpiovis loco fixer it castia, anoatam facial. 




CHAT 1 . 

L 

- » »»« ■ * »»■ 


Starch. 


^»..SP£UMB AHO FA«. 

- I --- Tt -. ^ intricate palisades, and defended by 
ft^ditch of twelve feet in depth as well asm* 
‘breadth. This important labour was performed 
by- the hands of the legionaries themselves; to 
whom the use of the spade and the pick-axe was 
no lessfamiliar tbanthat of the sword or pilum. 
Active valour may often be the present of na- 
ture ; but such patient diligence can be the fruit 
only of habit ^ ^ 


par*** re* * 

and the troops fell into their ranks withoutdalay 
or confusion. Besides their arms, which the lft- 
gionaries. scarcely considered as an incumbrance, 
they wtyfe laden with their kitchen furniture, the 
instruments of fortification, and the provisioned, 
many, days. q Under this weight, which would 
cypress the delicacy of a modem soldier, they 
were trained hy a regular step to advance, is 
about six hours, near twenty miles/ On the 
appearance of an. enemy, they threw aside theif 
baggage, and by easy and rapid evolutions con- 
verted the column of mareh-jutoan order of bat- 
tle.' The sUngers find archers skirmished in the 
the auxiliaries formed the first line. 





» For the Homan Castremetation, see Pblybius, L Ml*, 

»IH de Militi ■ Homan ', Jo*epb.’,de BeJI. Jud. h VegetiWk 

i, 21-25 i iii, 9 ; and Mcmoires de Guichard, 1- 

a Cicero in Tusculan. ii, 3T. Joseph. de KlU Jad. 1. Hi, 5. F«n* 

liBus, iv. If - •’ ■ ._U£T 

* Vegetius, i,S. , See ^^^^Aadamie des Insert**#* 

^lW», • r l5j* 

• See those evotetkWl adnrirtSJy explained by M. Gun*»d» 
Ncuveaux Memoires, tom. i, p. 141-234. 
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legions ; the cavalry coveredftbe flanks, and the ch^ar 

military engines Werepfetdedih’She rear. , 

Such were the arts of war, fey which the Ro- Number 


and dispo- 
sition of 


and 

desp^^ffi If, in the consideration of their ar- 
mies, we pass from their disciniine to their num- 



any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, 
ever, that the legion, which was itself a body of six 
thousand eight-rhiiniteed and thirty-one Romans, 

peace establishment of Hadrian and his successors 
was composed of no less than thirty of these 
formidable brigades ; and most probably formed 
a standing force of three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand men. Instead of being confined within 
the walls of fortified cities, which the Romans 
considered as thefefctgeof weakness or pusillani- 
mity, the legihns Wfertefefceamped On the banks of 
* the great rivers, and along the feo®tfor* of:4he 
barbarians. their stations, for the, most pert, 

, remtMttt&timxk and permanent, we may venture 
to describe tiwi distribution of the troops. Three 
legions were sufficient for Britain. The principal 
strength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, and 
consisted of sixteen legions, in the following pro- 
portions ; two in the Lower, and three in the 
Uj^er'Ctrmany ; one in Rhsetia, one id Nori- 
cum, four tn Pannonia, three in Massia, and two 
in Dacia. The defence of the -Euphrates Was 


' t 

28 , . ' AlTfl TAtX 

char el ttH ite d to eight legions, six of whom were 
„ li ghted in Syria, ancf the other two in Cappa- 
ddeia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any im- 
portant scene of war, a single legion maintain- 
ed the domestic trtmquillity of each of those 
g»eat prov«icas^' ,, :£wfflK Itad^was-not left des^ 
dtute of a military force. Above twenty thoo- 


tion that distracted the empire, the praetoriana-i 
will, very soon, and very loudly, demand otfl*. 4 ‘ 
attention; .tisiar and institution#. V 

We ' cannot find ahynmeamstance which dht |! 
criminated them from the legions, unless # t 
ware -a mom sjtedtd appearance, and a less | 
rigiddisraplme.^ - *. *-$. | 

Xavy. The navy maintained by the emperors might* 4 
seem inadequate to their greatness ; but H war i 
fully sufficient for-every useful purpose of-goverW- r 
ment. The ambitiow of 'thesSbasans .war-chi^; 
fined to the land -.nor was that wrafftfee peop^ ? 
ewtojetuated by the enterprising spirit which hadt | 
tte natigatws of Tyre, of : Carthage*#, 
and even of Marseilles, to enlarge the beaittds ' : t 
the world, and to explore the most regiSto coast## 
of the ocean. To the Romaostbe«»ftn remained; 1 

: ' i " . . i, -H ' /'■’ ■ r : i 

* Tacitus ftf, jnsi jtT^iriiiii t jam «f tlie tegtoQjM f 

imder Tiberius 1 and jp. tH) under Alexander : ’i 

Scverus. I lav-} emtoatourtd <0 fa. OB tbe proper medium be txto t" V 
these two periods. likewise Lipsius fte Magrritudme fiomaai, ' 
i. i, c . I, 3. £ 


sand chosen soldiers, distinguished by the title# 


tad. As . the authors of almost every revtjtn-t 
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an object of terror ratfaarsihan of curiosity," chat. 


the whole extent af the Jflfi^iterrwjeaQ, after the 
destruction of Carthage, amLlteiextupation of ' 
the pirafcMv was inckded within their provinces. 
The policy of-*h^*»qmrereTraK dfifeet«t«dy to 
preserve tb&ffeeefiri dominion of that sea,'\and 
to pre*Bie#tte“«ommerce erf 1 their subjects. With 


Italy, the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic; ttfe 
other at Misenum, in the bay of Naples. Ex- 
perience s^etas atkmgtb to have convinced the 


kiited rather for vain pomp than for real service*. 
Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium, had 
seen the superiority of his own light frigates (they 
were called liburnians) over the lofty but un- 
wieldy castles of his rival.* Of these libur- 
nians he composed the. two fleets of Ravenna and 
Misenum, deotiaedAO command, the one the 


iu,i: 1 s': j g 3 n 4 1U131 1 1 , 




diterranean ; and to each of thei^ndicnfshwafer 
tsehifl a body of several thcmsand mariae*jgy?^e- 
sides fM fti fr^ frorts, which MMydSttWMBtsidered 
as the principal S^ats of the Roman navy, a very 
considerable forcewas stationed at Frejus, on the 
coast of Provencev' Bnd the Euxine was guarded 
• ■ . -* *■ 

* The Rteuuis tried to disguise, by the pretence of religion* awe, 
tMal|fR!WSh$aod terror. See Tacit. Germania, e. 34- i/ 

* Hlilareh. tb Mare. Anton. And yet, if we may credit Orosiua, 
U>e*e itemtttm (tftica Tan nt> more than ten feet abdve the water, 

»i, 19. •*’ - itxi ;>*. -<■ -«*»<?.. a £~ * 

W > . . * ’ 


&> 


ff*>#icayw* ax® faix 


chap, byrforty ships, and three thousand soldiers. To? 
ail these we add the fleet which preserved the 
Communication between Gaul and Britain, and a 
great number of vessels constantly maintained on 
the Rhine and Danube, to harass the country, 
or to intercept the passage of the barbarians. 5 
If - We reviewtbis generalstate ofthe imperial 
forces ;of the cavalry as well as infantry ; of the 
legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy; 

land 


at more than four hundred and fifty thousand 

* Si-# 1 

men ; a military power, which, however formid- 
able it may seem, was equalled by a monarch*, 
of the last century, whose kingdom was confined 
within a single province of the Roman empire#: 
view of the We have attempted to explain the spirit which 
ofuhe'uo- rooderatedvandthe stifengtb which supported, tfcfc’i 
power of Hadrian and the Antonines. We shall { 


Amount of 
the whole 
establish- 
ment. 



4 

J 


man em J 
pi re. 


now endeavour, with dearness and precision, i Wj 
describe thb provinces once united under thrir- ; 
sway, but at present divided into so many indir| 
pendent and hostile statel et* vr> ,** 

Spain. Spain, the western extremity of the empaj^i 
«&td£wope» and of the ancient world, 
ev«rjfcagete»vw»biypreserved the 
limits ; the Pyrenean mo untains, the MediteK 
ranean, and the Atlantic oceans, -That grdi 

peninsula, at present so unequally divided bC- 

... . _ . 

5 See Lipsitp, de Maguftsa. ftesn.&t, e. & . The sixteen iosteM ' 
ters of Vegetius relate tff niffcl affiiSn. 1 • 1 $ 

1 Voltaire, Siecte lie touie XIV, c. 89. It must, however; fci'l* 
mernbered, that France still feels that extraordinary effort. ~ r ;S,. 
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tween two sovereigns, was: distributed by Au- CHAP, 
gustus into three provinces, Lusitania, Baetica, 
and Tarraconensisr ^ The kingdom c$ Portugal 
now fills the place .of the warlife country of the 
Lo^tamans ; aj»d<#bei!5fee8 : sustained by tifee for- 
mer, on the ^fe i# the east, is compensated fey. 
an aco&Bto#of territory towards the north. The 
confines of Greaadaand Andalasia,*orrespond 

of Spain, Gallicia, and the Asturias, Biscay and 
Navarre, Leon, and the two Castiles, Murcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon,. aH contri- 

the Rotoan gd^^^^^ ^i i ^^ftRm the nR I ^ _ 
of its capital, was styled the province of Tar- 
ragona. 1 Of the native barbarians, the Celti- 
berians were the most powerful, as the Canta- 
brians and Asturians proved the most obstinate. 
Confident in the strength of their mountains, they 
were the last who submitted to tbe armaUf Rome, 


and the first who ttoewajff the yoke of the Arabs.. 


Ancient Gaul, as it 


try between the Pyrenees, ^ 

ambthe ocean, was of greater extent tban nto 

dern Ftotee. . 'to the dominionsof thatpower- 


ful monarchy, with its recent acquisitions of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, we must add the duchy of 


, » v . 'i * S - ’> '!• * is... 

* See Strabo, 1. ii. It is natural enough to snppoee that Arragon 
is derived from Tsrraconensis i and Several moderns who have writt e n 
in iM^QMkUipce words as synonymous. It is, however, certain, 
that tSeAttagjjira. a little stream which falls from the "Pyrenees into 
the Ebro, St* gave its name to a country, and gradually to a king, 
dem. See d’AaviUe, Geographic du Moyen Age, p.181. ^ 
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atom of Switzerland, the four elec- 
of the Rhine, and the territories of Liege, y[ 
oburg, Hainauit, Flanders, and RrabattL ; 
When Augustus gave laws to the conquests of 
his father, he introduced a division of Gash 


equally adapted to the progress of the legions, 



Rational distinctions, which- hadJ* 
above an hundred independent states.” The 

Pro- 



appellation from the colony of Narhonne. Thr 
government of Aquitaine was extended from th if 
Pyrenees to the Loire. The country betweair 
fh%Lonw^aRd tfce^ Seine staa styled the Cekfes 
Gaul, and soon borrowed a. hew denominathji" 
frum the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or 
Lyons.'. Tha JReig^c lay beyond the Seine, aii 
tn moro^ittciwnt times had been bounded only 
by the flbine; but a little before the age of Gw* 
sar, the Germans, abusing their superiority"# 
valour, had occupied a 
the Belgic territory. 
very eagerly embraced so flattering a circostt* 
%gi»%3ad the Gallicfrontier of the 



the LTjfpffitbMf 4b« Lower Germany/? 
under the reign of the Antonines, " ** 


* One 1 hundred and fifteen cities appear Kotitia et 

uul it is wdC’lMpini that this gg^^ttittaii was applied not 
‘he capital ttym. hpt to m Wj jk L tj ffftmr 'of each state, i '. , 
tarch and App % of tribes to tfircc <* few 

tired. ’ * 

c D’Anville. Notice de l’Ancienne Gaul. f 
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provinces of Gaul ; the lSiurbonnese, Aquitaine, ch ap. 

the Celtic, or Lyon»ese,the Belgic, and the two ^ 

Germanys. . 5 ' . y 

We have already, had occasion to mention theBritaip. 
conquest of to fix thfe boufidaryof 

the Roman ptSvince in this island. It comjfjfe- 
hended all England, Wales, and the lowlands of 
Scotland, as far as the friths Of ©onba*ton and 


country was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the most consider- 
able were the Belgae in the w«St, the Brigantes 
in thr norths 
the Iceni in Norfolk a iff 
we can either trace or credit the resemblance of 
manners and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
were peopled by the same hardy race of savages. 
Before they yielded to the Roman arms, they 
often disputed the field, and often renewed the 
contest. After their submission, they constituted 
the western divisidtf Gf the European provinces, 
which extended from the oohffiins of Hercules to 
the wall of Antoninus, and from llrfe' ftiduth'dFfife 
-SVrfKf-fco the sources of the Rhine and'fiaimfie. 

% Bef<n#*f*eIU>man conquest, thO COuntry which Italy, 
is now called Lombardy was not considered as 
a part of Italy. It had been occupied by a pow- 
erful colony of Gauls,' Who, settling Ifemselvgs 
along the banks of 

Romagna, carried their arms and diffuse# their 

name from the Alps to the Appejfine. Tfee 

, ’ - - * 

d Whitaker’* History of Mancbesttr, rol. i, c. 3. 

/VOL. I. t> 



fcCjENS FALti /• 

; on the rocky coast, which now 
of Genoa. Venice was yet. 

’ unborn : but the territories of that state which 
lie to the east of the Adige, were inhabited by 
the Venetians.® The middle part of the pen- 
insula that now composes the duchy of Tuscany 

of the Etruscans and Umbrians ; to the former 
of whom Italy was indete ^rth^ nuh- , 

country of the Sabines, the 1 .at ins, and the Vol*#-|. 
from that river to the frontiers of Naples, w# ; 
the theatre of her infant victories. On that c# 
lebmted igitmM' the first consuls deserved t#. 
umphs, their successors adorned villas, and 


UIlipUBj bUWU - 

posterity have erected convents.® Capfta 8WJ 


p)8tenty nave eicuteu. vumtuw. — "w 

Campania possessedtfae unmediate territory ^ 
Naples -. and therest of thekingdom was inhabit#, 
by many warlike nations, the Marsi, the 
nitOs, the Apulians, and the Lucanians; and the 
sea-coasts had been covered the- flourish*#! 

colonies of the Greeks. - We ‘Shay remark, r»#gl 
when Augustas divided ltalv into elevenregion l i 
-province of I stria was annexed .to ; As| 


•The Italian Veneti, though often coni 
were more probably of Illyrian origin. See Si. Freret, Memoires . 
l’Academi ■dee Inscriptions, torn, xviii. . . " vj, 

. ’ # See Maftl Varona illustrate, 1. i. ' ■ 

(The first, contract waa tobsefwS ht the ancients. See Plan* 
i, II, The second ma*tetiflt1» : i#J nioScrn traveller. 

k Pliny (Hist. Nalur. J. iii) follows the diwsicn of Italy byA»" 
gustus. 
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The European 
tectedby the course ft 
The latter of .those 
at the distance , of or 

former, flows* 

t*^ most pariforthe south east, collects the tribiite 
ot sixtjNfhvigable rivers, and is at length, through 
six mou^ Received ai 

waters.* The provinces of the Danube softlr 
acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or 


Which rises The Ds - 
ee;fr6m the“n^ d 



Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
Mesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece^. 

The province of Rhaetia, which soon extin- Rh*tia. 
guished the name of the Vindelicians, extended 
from the summit of the Alps to the banks of the 
Danube ; from itssource, as far as its conflux 
•With-' the of the flat 

My o^sAugsburg is protected 
oCdligipfivnmn empire ; the Grisons my. life hi 
Iheir im@hi«ni& and the £owstiy*-ftf Tyrol is 
ranked among the 1 numerous provinces of the 
house of Austria. . 

Tb%wide extent of territory which ia iBchided^ 01 ^™ 
betw^ai.the Inn, the Sane ;non.a. 


•^Teomefcrt, Voyages en Grece et Asia Mineure, lettre xviii. 
k "The name 1 of., Illyricum originaUy belonged to the sea-coast of 
the lladriatfc, and wa» gradually extended by the Rothans from tltt 
Alp* to the Euxine sea. Serxerini Panama, 1. i, e. 3. v 

■ b2 
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Aja *&a,Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, the Lower 
H ungar y, and Sclavonia, was known to the an. 
dents under the names of Noricum and Panno»- 
nia. In their original state of independence, 
their fierce inhabitants were intimately connected. 
Under the Roman government they were fre- 


ofa single family. They now contain the residence 
of a German prince, who stiles himself emperor 
of the aad fomT the centre, as Well as 

-wygffc l» Itel power. I£ may not 

bWnnproper to observe, that if we except Bo* 
hernia, Moravia, the northern skirts of Austria, 
and ^p artof f^^^^^^^^e^Teyss and 

of Austriaw&rte cmi^sii^fe^A the limits of 
the. Roman empire. - ' 


D a l matia* 


properly belonged, was a long but narrow tracts 
between the Save and the Adriatic. The best 
part of the sea-coast, which still retains its ancient \ 
appellation, is a province of the Venetian states 
and the seat of the little republic of Ragusa. Tm > 
inland parts have assumed the Sclavonian namOl 
f#Oe«tia and Bosnia; the former obeys if 
Austriangwrernor, the latter a Turkish pasha; 
but the whole country is still infested by tribes 
of barbarians, whose savage independence irre* 
gularly marks the doubtful limit of the Christian 
and mahometan power . 1 - 

•A Venetian traveller, -*§e Abbate Portia, has lately given *4 
some account of those vwy brad&rt countries. But the geography and 
antiquities of the western lllyrienm can be expected only ftany jfcj t , 
munificence of the emperor, its sovereign. '' ‘ 
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After the Danube ba^received the waters of chap, 
the Teyss and the /Sttfee, ^acquired, at least 


among the Greeks, tike name of Ister/” It for- M*sia and 
merly divided Maesiaand Dacia, the latter of 

of only province beyohd :ihe 

river. inquire into the present state' of 
those cjaantriesj we shaii fiad that, on. the left 


have l>een annexed, after many revolutions, to 
the crown of Hungary ; whilst the principalities 
of Moldavia and Walachia acknowledge the 
supremacy of thejQftcnwm Porte. Onthe right 


middle ages, was broken into the barbarian king- 
doms of Servia and Bulgaria, is agmn.united jn 
Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still Thrace, 
bestowed by the Turks on the extensive countries nuTan°d 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, preserves the Greece - 
memory of tbekaacient state under the Roman 
empire. In the time of the Ah|<nunes, the w* 
tial regions of Thrace, ftom thu j«mistai»%ef 
Hs^nus^and Rbodopp,to the Rosphec^s ^ufthe 

N ot witfestan&ngthe c haii f ;c of masters and of 
Wligion, the nW city of Rome, founded by 
Constantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, has 
ever since remained the capital df-a great js©- 
napehy. The kingdom of Macedonia, udneb. 


- * %f Sm rises near the confines of Istria, and. was constdsmd 
kf the ntoto eadjr Greek* as the principal stream of the Daunt*. 


6s 


• •• 'i-V • 

r^-DB^Ht-' AND TALI, 


of Alexander, gave laws to Asia# 
led more solid advantages from the policy • 
“Iffhe two Philips : and, with its dependencies of 
Epirus and Thessaly, extended from the JEgean 
to the Ionian sea. W hen we reflect on the fame 
of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves, that so many 
immortal republics of ancient Greece were lost in 
a single province of the Roman empire, which, 

ileague. 


wM 


Asia Mi- 
hor. 



ychaia. 


iJUtll W UO tuv ovuvv v/a X 

emperors. The provinces of Asia# without e*^ 
cepting the transient conquests of Trajan, are aH 
comprehended within the limits of the Turkish J, 
ptfe;" v But, "iastehd^ fallowing the arbitrar^^ 
divisions of despotism and ignorance, it will be ' 
safer for us, aswellasmore agreeable, to observe a 
the indelible characters of na^ire. The name of J 
Asia Minor is attributed, with some propriety, t».|’ 
the peninsula, which, confined betwixt the Eux*j|| 
ine and the Mediterranean, advances from t 1- ^’ 
Euphrates towards Europe. ?^0>e most ex tens 
and flourishing district# Westward of mc^mt T 
riisamd the riW.BWya»r : Wa8 .dignified' byr^ 

jurisdiction of that pr&vince extended 
ancient monarchies o£ Troy, Lydia, ^ andEWyg^ 
the maritime countries of thojfJ^^pbyhflftt^l 
Lycians, ’a%d ,Carians, and ^gP<0cian coloni£|fj 
of Ionia, jvh^ though not i?*f 

arms, the gloty of their parent. The kingdoms 
of Bithynia' and Pontus possessed the northern 
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side of the peninsula, from Constantinople to cbap. 
Trebizond. On the , the province u 

of Cilieia was terminated by the. mountains of 

Syria : the inlandcoujQtry,»separafed from the 

mienia - had once formed^e 

indep^e^htpKngdom of Cappadocia. In this 
place we may observe, that the northern shores 


'Wi; 


beyond the Danube m Kuropc 
the sovereignty of the emperors, and received 
,at their hands. ;v eithe|‘ i Jt 1 |jbutary princes or Roman 
garrisons. . Budzak, Crim Tartajy, Qircassia, 

.those savage countries." ' •;* 

Under the successors Of Alexander, Syria Syria, 
-was the seat of the Seleucidae, who reigned. over andT*^. 
Upper Asia, till the successful revolt of the Par- tine - 
thians confined their dominions between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. When Syria 
became subjierit, to the Romans, it formed the 
^eastern frontier -WJ^^j^pire ; nor did tliat 
' jjgovince, in its utmost ifeffBTy fljfiHT; f?^ r 

.hom pds t han the mountains of Cappadopi^hc^e 
.S^ra&^ MjC towards the south, th^ ccnmnes of 
% Egypt, and i|ie Red sea. Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine were sometimes annexed to, and sometimes 
. separated from, the jurisdiction of Syria. The 
former of these was a narrow, and. rocky coast ; 
the latter was a territory, scarcely superior to 


of Arrian. 

■?**&&***#& 'wasgovernor ol 


o. He examined tie coasts of the 
of Cappadocia. * *3 

pf ; 


CRAP. 

I. 


fall 

Wale% .eitherin fertility or extent. Yet Ph«- 
niclw&nd Palestine will for ever live in the 

f aery of mankind, since America, as well as 
ope, has received letters from the one, and • 
religion from .the other. 0 A sandy desert, alike 
destitute of wood and water, skirts along the 
doubtful confme offSyriai, from the Euphrates to 
tKf^E^.setu ^ Tfeivanie^&g Rfi| of thg Arab» ? 
was inseparably connected with their independ- . 
ence ; and wherever, gn 
than the 

^ p6gi^ "^!pygar : Mfeiidfaae sTltggitfi 
Roman empire. 1 " a 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently^ 
hesitated to what portion of the globe they should! 
a^lbe^ygtA^By'its situation, that celebrate<|| 
kihg^pin'is ificiMed within the immense penin*| 
subtef ATrica ; but it is accessible only on the> 
side of Asia, whoso revolutions, in almost every, 
period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A, 
Reman prefect was seated on the splendid throne; 
of the Ptolemys ; and the iron sceptre of the A 

• The progress of religion is*vrefi filSSfn. The - use of lettH, 
was introduced among the savagra of feirope obotlt fifts^nhnndi’tjl 
years before Christ ; and the -Europeans carried them to Am^l 
about .fifteen centuries after the christien asra. But in a period 

J^jtKi ii thcPhcenician alphabet received cdnsiderafiit; 
aterotiaa. * through the hands of the Greets andftd# 


p Dion Cassius, lib. Etviii, th TIS1. - *" 

’ Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern yK|t|# era, fix tBl 
isthmus of Suez as the boundary of Arid -aai; Africa. liionjsft* 
Mela, Pliny, Sallust, Hirtius, and Solinus>'have preferred for* t&| 
purpose the western brancboftha NB*,; Cr aven the great CatabOtS 
nuts, dr 'descent, UrtW«fclasaiga to Asia, nnt only Egvnla 

but part of Liffya. - ' * 
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Mamalukes is now in tfaejrands of a Turkish chap. 
pasha. The Nile country above L 

five hundred .the^^p^^cer to 

tions. Cyren^gjfrlate towards the west , and afoog 
the sea-oaftefewras first a Greek colony, afterwards 

extends above fifteen hundred miles ; yet so 
closely is it pressed between the Jlediterranean 
and the Sahara. w madjr tieaek, thatits hacesdth 


The eastern division was considered by the ^Ro- 
mans as the more peculiar and proper province 
of Africa. Till the arrival of the Phoenician 
colonies, that fertile country was inhabited by 
the Libyans, the most savage of mankind. Un- 
der the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage, it 
became the commerce and empire ; 

wdTi Hm?. The military government of J^0$' 
cppres&^he wide extent tf Numidia, as it was 
bnce united under Massihissa and Jugurtlia : but 
in the time of Awgsstus, the limits of Numidia 
\pere contracted; and, at least, two thirds, of the 
country acquiesced in the name of Mattritaa% 
t^ith^ie epithet of Cae&al^nSs. : ' > 'Thh j^^Sine 
Maantanlaf or country of the MMtf^p’bich, k 
fratovthq t andent city of 'f ingi, -^BB^ngier^ 


cuaP. 
r. , 


'$ g0^^i igtashe d . by the. appellation of Tm- ' 
^SaffeTrepresented by the modern kingdom 
' W, Fez. Salle, on the ocean, so infamous at « 
present for its piratical depredations, was noticed 
by the Romans, as the extreme object of their 
power, apd ^toj|^ their geography. A city, 
of tbeir fosax ,ii'inay,^l^b& discovered near 
the residence of th^to^w whom 
we condescend to style the emperor of Mo- 


Were ever comprehended within- 
' man province. The western parts of Africa arfj>. 
intersected by the branches of mount Atlas, 
n ay w il y rplphr ated by the fancy of poets 
ij&t winch ^' now diffused ov er the immense 
ocean that rolls between the ancient and the new • 

-j: ; >■ , . ■ \ -yi 

The Medi- Havihgnow finished the circuit of the Roman *,§ 
empire, we may observe that Africa is divided^ 
ahmds - from Spain by a narrow strait of about twelvt?N| 
miles, through which the AtlmAhyflows into 
Mediterranean. The ihf|y|W jfMT Hercules,/? 
famous among the ancients, were two mountains 


’ iwi|fc'i*l'i hni|'lil i and gentle dedirity of maa0'^ 

lllBiii JUT A) ate very unlike * solitary mounts?;.: 

which rears its heaif intothe clouds, and seems to jnpport the taw" 1 * 
Tens. The peak of on the contrary, tlali aleague andST-.l 

half above the surface' of the sea, and as. a Waafre^uently vwteiMf's 
the PhcMieigis, might engage the notice '<j||--the Greek poet*. #* j 
Boffo n, Hu|ittHN&tureile, tom. i, ttlstoire des Vdyagfjy- 


Nonsupported by either fcft'W 


probahifflpi 

n;au empire. 


lusly bestowed the Canary islands on the ®*" J 
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which seemed to have been-t eg n asunder by some char 
convulsion of the at the foot of L 

the European mountain, the fortress - of Gibral- 
tar is now seated. The wfeble^tient bf the Me- 
diterranean iiji^ ilij'iiiiiB'ti: A iiM Itri'liWllilli" Jpi.0 n 
comprised ;j^yw l l Eomaf? / domMoh. 'UfNfete 
larger th# two Baleares, which derive 

their name of Majorca, and Minorca. from their 

to Spain, the latter to Great Britain, it is 1 
to deplore the fate, than to describe the actual * 
condition^ -Italian sovereigns 

Cretoa^ifif CamliaV 

smaller islands of Greece and Asia, have been 
' subdued by the Turkish arms, whilst the little 
rock of Malta defies their power, and has emer- 
ged, under the government of its military order, 
into fame and opulence. 

This long enumeration of provinces, whoseGenerai 
broken fragmen^^foimied so many power- 
M kingdoms, mipr£ aImdsfc*ijMftice us to fc«i?Hltei ,ire * 
the vanity or ignorance 

the extensive sway* the irre 
streng^**nd the real or affected-moderation of 
flie emperors* they permitted themselves to des- 
pise, and sometimes to forget, the outlying coun- 
tries, which had been left in the enjoyment of a 
barbarous independence ; and - they gradually 
usurped the licence of cohjfbmiiding the Rothan 
mc»ipmBy with the globe of the earth.* But the 

' ^ 4 * 

■ 1 Bergier, Hist, dn Grand* Chemins, I. iii, c. 1, 2, 3, 1 i .a ret? 

Vacful collection. 



1VK »AS«6 


chap, w as knowledge, of a modem hist / 

*- mrian requires more sober and accurate language. 

■ may impress a juster image of the greatness 

©f Rome, by observing that the empire was above 
two thousand mites in breadth, from the wall of 
Antoninus and the' northernlimits of Dacia, tow , 
mount Atlas andtfee tropicof dancer ; that it ex* ■■ 



of northern latitude ; and that it 
posed to contain above sixteen hundred thousai 
square miles, for the most part of fertile and 
cultivated land." v. JT 


* See Templeman’s Survey of the Glob* ; but I distrust both t 


doctor’* learning and his maps. 
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CHAP. II. 


--j 




Of the unionjuid jaletnafjprospcr&y of tit Roman 
emjrir&j^fc lie age of the Antomncs . 



t Of CHAP. 


The sovereign of the Russian. Princi i* ta 

° of govern- 

deserts commands a larger portion of the globe, meat. 

In the seventh summer after his passage of the 
1 Iencsptf^*iJe^and ^^ ^^.ihe Mj^edbnj^ 
trophies 'on the hanks of ttmT^p^w^ Wiffim 
less than a century, the irresistible Zingis, andt 
the Mogul princes of his race, spread their cruel 
devastations and transient empire from the sea 
of China to the confines of Egypt and Germany . b 
But the firm edifice of Roman power was raised 
and preserved by the wisdom of ages. The obe- 
dient provinces bf'Ttsyaa and the Antonines 
were united by laws, and adorned by arts.'' ' 

might occasionally suffer from the partial a§ ftps 
iff delegated authority ; but the general principle 
iff governmesit was wise, simple, and beneficent. 

They enjoyed th| religion of their ancestors, 
whilst in civil honours and advantages they were 
exalted, by just degrees, to an equalitywith their 
conquerors. 




..M'- 


• 'KMj Irere erected about the midway between Labor m Delhi. 
*^*he CQ&qtxeftts of Alexander in Hindostan were confio&lto the Pubp 
jab, a eountry watered by the five great streams of the Indus. . * 
► See M, de Guignes, ILUtoire* d es Hons, l xt, xy^ aadxviL 


' ,, -v* 

chap* of the emperors and*the senate ; j 

11 ^ concerned religion, was happily se, 
ciwd^^^gfed by the reflections of the enlightened, and 
toleration. tfrthe habits of the superstitious, part of thek :/ 
subjects. The various modes of worship, which 
prevailed ia' ^e i^pman world, were all con* *" 
sidered by tbe*people as. equally true; by the 
philosopher as equally false; aiHi T 1>y. the ^ 
gistrate as equally useful. And thus tolerations:;;^ 


produced i 


tered by any mixture of theological rancour 
nor was it confined by the chains of any sped 
lative syst^pju,,- The devout polytheist, thoug 
ibhaiy attached to bis national rites, admitted 
with .implicit faith, the different religions of 
^SISss* - ' fljeaf 4 gratitude, and curiosity, a drevrt; 
or an oihen, a singular disorder,, or a distagjjp 
journey, perpetually disposed him to multi|f 
the ;articles of his belief, and to enlarge the J| 
of bis protectors. The thin texture of the pa|| 
gan mythology was intcrw$$j{i£i dfrth various, b^i 
not discordant, materials.* As soon as it was . 
Iftwed that sages and heroes, who had liv 


c Tnoto is hot any writer who describes,^ in 30 lively a manner! 
flerodotus, the true genius of polytheism. The best cbinwudjty 


may be found in Mr. Hume** Natural History Of Beligion ; an«t 4 M 
best contrast in Bossuet’s Universal History.- Some obscure trScieroPr 
an intolerant spirit appear in the conductor the Egyptians (see Jurrt. 
nal, sat. xvfy : %td the Christians, as weBSifsjflWS, who UvedTmdet, 


indeed; that the! 

work. ' ‘ 


% a distinct chapter of <WSfcjs'l 


0 . V 

■ - ■'&* 
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Who had died for the benefit of their country, chap. 
.were exalted to a state ofpoWdrllnd immortality, u ' 

it was universally confessed, that they deserved, 
if not the adoration, di least the reverence, of 
all mankind. The & iHoCBBlafid^Tovcs 
and a thod^feri^tns possirssed, in peace, their 
local apffi^Bftildtivc influence; nor could the 
Roman Who deprecated the wri&h.of the, Tiber. 


to the beneficent genius of the bJile. 
ible powers of nature, the planets, and the ele- 
ments, wergitke sanae throughout the universe. 
ThPfev 



allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acqul 
ed its divine representative ; every art and pro- 
fession its patron, whose attributes, in the moit 
distant ages and countries, were uniformly de- 
rived from the character of their peculiar vota- 
ries. A republic of gods of such opposite tem- 
pers and interest req^ed, in every system, the 
moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, whoi 
by the progress of kn()wkd^*'a^' ! Attfc^ l f'‘5i 
inrad tttBfe i nvested with the sublime perfectkwl 
at eteraahparent, and an omnipotent monarch. 11 
Such was the m£[a spirit of antiquity, that the 
nations were less attentive to the difference, than 
to the resemblance of their religious worship. 
The. Greek, the J§. 

d and pretensions of the sovereign of-^pjhnpus 

in the fifteenth book of the jpefl; in the 
Greek original, I ibeiUiV tor Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has http 
proved the theology of Homer. 



their respective altars, easily 




themselves, that under various namely; 
with various ceremonies, they adored the 


same deities. The elegant mythology of HomCt 
gave a beautiful, and almost a regular form, W : - 
the polytheism of the ancient world/ ’ < 

of phnoso. xhe philosophersof Greece deduced their 

rials from the nature of man, rather than froi '/ 
that of God. They meditated, however, on 
divine natures 


phens. 




ie strength and weakness of the 1 
understanding/ Of the four most celebrat 
schools, the stoics and the platonists endeavor* 

piety. sublime r * 

of the existence and perfections of thefirst cans 
rarf as it was impossible for them td coneeiise . 
creation of matter, the workman in the 
philosophy was not sufficiently distinguished 
the work; whilst, on the contrary, the spir’ 
god of Plato and his disciples, resembled an ’ 
rather than a substance. The opinions of / 
academics and epicureans were of a less _ 
eats <jast; but whilst the modest science of . 


^T at d j «c^ t them to doubt, the positive 




* See, for instance, Cesar da Bell. Gall, vi, IT. Within a 
or two, the Gauls themselves applied to their gods the name? of 
.eury, Mare, Apollo, &c. 

1 The admirable work of Cicero de Nat tirS Deorum, is the 
®h>e we have t» guide us throggh ^ifarh and profound abyss™ 
repntoats Wlt^ig|^a^^m|M^Sh"iBa»ttety, the 
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nOPShOe Of the latter u^g 
providence of asi^ttatoe 
inquiry, prompted by enH 

by freedom, had divided 


them to deny, the cha:p. 
^ The spirit of_^ 


imr 


and the other seats of learning 
empire, were alike instructed, in 


hire despised as meii ! Against 
Adversaries, Cicero condescended to employ the 
arms of reason and eloquence ; but the satire of 
I/ucian was a much more adequate, as well as 
shore efficacious, weapon. We may be well as- 
that a writer conversant with the world, 
• ‘ never th expose the god* 


been the 
the polished and eh 


the fashionable irreligion 
►reveled ifir the age of the Antonines, 
interests Iff tibe priests, and the credulity 


Writings and conversation tie 

- * I, ao not pretend to «asert, that, In this irreligious ajffi&ie ha. 
timr terror* of superstitioh, dreams, omens, appyltiansffiie hsdiost 
their efficacy. 

VOL. I. ■ % 



chap, an 
ii. ... 


p. antimutyjasserted the independent dignity of rear 
sgffpwt they resigned their actions to the con»| 
of law and of custom. Viewing, with a^ 
appHe of pity and indulgence, the various errors 
dfthe vulgar, they diligently practised the cere- 
monies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the 


ipg to.act. aparttSIfc the theatre QfrrSnferstition^ 
they concealed the sentiments of an atheist un^ 
dor the sacerdotal robes. _ , , Reasoaers of such a 

It was intlifTerent to them what shape the Totty, 
of the multitude might choose to assume ; anj£| 
they approached, with the same, inward contempt 

and the satnc external reverence, the altars p 
the Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jti 


Of the ma- 
gistrate. 


* It is.not easy to conceive from what 
a spint of persecution could introduce itself hg 
tj»e Romgn councils. The magistrates could .ft} 
l^tMituated;i)y a blind, though honest hlgo^ f.- 
since the magistrates were: Vhemsetves * philoffl% ; 
phers; and the school^ lsw^ 

to the senate. They could not be impel led by* 
^^^^^^r^a rice,^as t|»e temporal^ 

% chosen among t he &jwi illi»f| 

trious of the senates; and tlmoffiipifpf supreme 


Cicero, and 


always in 


d esemplarv. 
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poutifP was constantly exercised by the emperors char 
themselves. They knew artd valued the advan- 
tages of religion, as It is connected with civil go- 
vernment. -They encouraged the public; festivals, 
which rdiumanize tfio^xnatfaers of,;fchf.>ypeople. 

They m ^tn^ feehc^arts of divination, asa'cOfi- 
, venienti UJ lii ^m ont of policy; and they respected, 
as thefifme^t bond of society, the useful persua- 



crime of pt*i 



s rnos 


* 

•t»v 

f?- 



m. 

rhPtff 


assured 

the avenging gods. 1 But whilst they acknow- 
ledged the general; advantages of religion, they 


were 

ship ; 

poses": and that, in every country* 'fh 
Superstition, which had received the sanction of 
time and experience,, was the best adapted to 
<be climate, and to its inhabitants. Avarice and In thc P r0 * 

, # vinces, 

•tifete very frequently despoiled the vanquished 
Sons of the elegant statues of their gods, and 
rich ornahuints; of .their temples but, in 
exercise of ' they derivedf 

their ancestors, they undormly experienofed 
fe indulgence, and even protectfOrn of the KS? 
Ateo^B^P^ercrs. The province of ,6aidiseems, 
andindee'd^«%'Weems, r an exception to this uni- 
versal tolerafiontf. tender the specious pretext of 
abashing human Sacrifices, the emperors ,Tibe- 

'r i ''-'ts-'ii'j.'-j ■~ r 

* Polybios, 1. vi, c. 53, 5i. Juvenal, 1 Sat. xiil, foments, that in 
kfe tints this aunrehension hacf lost much of its effect. 

Syracuse, Tarcntum, Ambracia, QfjrtnSi, Ac. jt 
in Cicero {Actio ii, Orat, 4), and the usual 
fit tfie eighth Satire of Juvenal. 




A- - ; 


J2 


AND FAiL 



At Rome. 


rnw^mdClaudims suppressed the dangerouspower 
druids: 1 but the priests themselves, the|r i 
and their altars, subsisted in peaceful ob- ; 
Purity till the final destruction of paganism.? ; 

5 Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was : 
incessantly Med with subjects and strangersfiroft ,3 

M introduced 

find enjoyed the favourite superstitions of thdr 
native country. 0 Every city in the empire wjt jr 



sometimes 

check this inundation of foreign rites. 
Egyptian superstition, of all the most contemjai* 
ible and abject, was frapMajtiy prohibited ; " 
tcutples of jefepis and Isnsdfimolished, and 
Worshippers bahish'ed from Rome and 
; ze al of fanaticism prevailed fiver 1 


and 



fijf policy. The exiles 


turned, theproselytes multiplied, the temples) 

restored with increasing splendour, and Isis 

o •* •. - '*M 

•Sueton. m Waui— iPIin. Hist. Nat. ■ ■ 4 

* Pelloutier Histoire des Celtes,tom, vi,jA IS0-SS2. 

* Seneca ConsoJat. ad 

* Dionysius Baiic at n . Antiquitat. Roman. L ji. 
a Jn th e year of Rome 701. the temple of Isis and 

jjaMpIfeid hj the order of the senate (Dion Caseins, 1. xl, p. 3 
haadnaf the consul (Valerias Maxinma, 1, 
tir the imfh -of Caear,' it was restored, at the public ejfiitsfee 0h*< 

A xhii, p. 901). WBeh Augustus was in Ejgjdjilr*' revered fi*. ; 
majesty of Seraph (Dion, 1. li, p. Mi) j.hA^^B'romaOut'rf., 
Rome, and a mile round it, he prohibited the worship of the Rjgsjir j 
tian godicpion, L liii, p. 679, L fhey remain ^ 4 J 

.eyer, very fi^jfimable under hi* J 
MSAOhU oChicr^-— 



to some acta ot.i 

quit, 1. xviii, c. 3). 



do Art. Am end . ,% ' 

f of Tiberius was piu«J$(W, 
Annal. ii, 89, Joseph. Aid'; 1 


4/. 

■‘&4 
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Serapis at length assu^aod^pyglace among tie chap. 
^oman deities.'* Nor w^ *j|^ m^ulgence r n ' 
departure from the oldmaxin^s o|^ 

n~~ 

. .bassiei^yaS^E^s customary to tempt 
protectofin^besieged cities, bythe promise of 
mori ”■*'*** ** - v . ^ 




the common temple of her subjects ; and the free- 
dom of the city w^s bestowed on all the gods of * 



.any foreign mixture, the pi 
pent citizens, had checked the fortune, and hast- 
ened the ruin of Athens and Sparta, jTbp 
Umpiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to am, 
latipn, and deemed it more prudent, as well as 
ipnoutobte, to, adopt virtue and merit for her 

fooad, ^mong slaves 

^;.stmage^epe^^i‘ 
the most flourishing 'era 
monwealth, the number of ch 
<Se«* fcito* a about thirty x to tirehty. 

< S *5'*V 

’ Tertullian bTApalagteie. e. 6, p. 74, edit Havercamp. I am in- 
«*aed to attribute their rateWSthment to the devotion of the Flavian 
family. 

* See Livy, 1. xfc and ^ -jy'f- 

, • Maerotv Saturnalia, L 18* «, It He givea ua • fetatfAf evoa* 

" *Y • * v': A* . ■ .jj-j & 

* in Octavio, p. 54. Aruobias, L vl, p. 

* Tacit, Anrtat al, tt The Orbia Romanus of the jteagjggt.Span. 

1(* fteed3 of Home. miSS1< ^' \ 

a hrf^ 9 ^* 7* — U **£?&•■ 

* large and popular estimation. 

E 3 


Freedom 
of Home. 



dpr s &iiio<imtical goveitfmiint, the citizens 
eijasc the bowers of sovereignty; and .tkftfj 
powers will be first abused, and afterwards lost, 
if they are committed titudk f 


But when the popular asS^tfibBfe hsii-.been siip^ 



order ol 


‘ver ra- 


vn Ui-i VM 0wy«vi» , , ■ 

pid, was no longer: exposed to..tjjpty9i>e danger*. 


J A then mt^^[rno eoph;k.J r _ Sift. Casanbon. -Met*. 

f’s^i niji iriitti*~~r~ or each rostra#!*^ 

M. dc 1. iv, r. *. ' ' 

* Appian. cte Bell. Civil. 1. i. Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii, e. U, l*> 
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spted the maxims cAap. 

n. 


Yet the wisest princes, who A A 

of Augustus, guarded with tBPifcnciefct care the 
dignity of the Roman narne^ and diffused the 
freedopa 'of the city wRh 'a^raidenf ^ 

Till the prmiegies' ST' Romans Italy. 

* grcssiyid||^^iilRctr to ail the inhabitants of Rie 
empife,in important distinction was preserved 
■betRRegRjWfcr and former 



firm basis of the constitution. Italy claim edth£ 
..birth, or at least the residence^ of the emperors 
and thesenats&^T^ of the Italians 



nicipal corporations, formed after the pc 
model of the capital, were intrusted, • under the 
immediate eye of the supre’nie f p&w‘er, with the 
' execution of the laws. From the foot of the 
• Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
ltaly^were boin citizens of Rome. Their 
cibliteMttSj and they jn- 

sepj&bly coalesced into 
. liy language, manners, 
n'C^i^^ thejveight of a powfef 

and was 

the merit and services of 

k M»cen«s had adyitf* hint to declare, by.cmMsUrt, .ftnius anti 
jida rtfitens. But we may jns&y bfaS was 

of a counsel so mwM : of tilPSwn 

*o that of Augustus.' ' ^ »' 

were obliged to have one third of tjjliPliiiii landed 

^ Si&aaat. JSl^ 6 Kin - The qufiffcation was ret 

tosffBr-MajfCTafts *Surth. Since the reign of Trajan, Itel#Sa 
- snnlt nett* t® the leva dftttrjftvihees. ! :■* *'Z . ' 
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Had she always confined , 
,j Si^tion of Rom ans to the ancient fanfili^f 
ifgppthc walls of the city, that immortal f, 

^Wuuld have been deprived of some of its noble^* 
ornaments. Virgil was a native of Mantua ; Ho-’ | 
race was inclined to doubt whether he should^ - 
pall himself an Apulian or a Lmcanian ; it was in 
Padua that an historian was found worthy to re ^ *■ 
cord the majestic series of Roman victor jes. The; : 
patriot V: 

the dh»»blc honour of producing Marius 
cero, the former of whom deserved, after Rojp 
mulus and Camillus, to be styled the thir<j 
founder of Rome ; and the latter, after s&\iumw< 
his cwnflry fiumi the desigrttirf Catifine, enabled§||| 
her to <mntcpd with Athens for the palm of dg4j? ( 


of the empire (as they hare 


been describe*! 1$ PTPcpdipg chapter) y «r|. . 
d^rtituto of any public force, or coa^ytiituwp^M 
freedom. In Etjuria, in Gj^tjco,* |gd:ipGf^S 
it was the first, care of (he a^j^JI|'dh^tdvie thd#|8; 
dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind^ £ 
tb#L as the Roman arms prevailed by divisional; 


' •nis SLj ttf U»i V ««~~ niuitnta of th M - r&mmmgivanJ > 
the clearest taH raMt comprchenri ve view of the state tOSiy under 

• _ jet .JV* ■ , ' * 

the Cesars. .;•* . *$%?■ 

* See Pausanias, I, vli. The Romans coBd etcan dc d th restore thai. . 
names of those assemblies, when the; could ja<*. longer be t l a ng y 
ous. 


Itoftlw Verona niustrata of the Marqq 


the cleanat fnH raibat comprehensive view of the State 


' They are frt^aatly majitijw 
tempts, with 
were continued under 

Is Monarchic Franjoise, i. i, c, 4. 


The Abb£ Dubos st» i 
t aSW^Sthe assemblies of ■ - 

i*? ' Histoire it l’Etahlissement de ‘ : 

W/Sjp ?■%.,// 
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tkey wjgbtjie resjs 
whop % ostentotfQO # j 
permitted for a while to 
tre, were 
they had perfaj 
shloning iot«$ 

The fre^^l^^ aDd cities which had embraced 
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tude. ^nepunlicauth ontywa 

exercised by the ministers of the senate and of 
the empen 
and wh 
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pgace and obedience of Italy, werffexl 
j|he post distant conquests. A nation of Romany 
yras gradually formed in the * provinces, by the 
double expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the most faithful and deserving of the 
provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

; Wheresoever the R oman conquers, 
habits,’? Is a i&fPps 1 
confirmed by history and 
tiyesjof |taly> allured by p 

may retd^rk^ |j»|t about forty years after the 
redaction of eighty thousand Romans were 
massacred in one day, ,by the cruel of 

Mithridates. h 'n^^h^^og^were 

* 8ma teS«aMlat.*ad Helviam, c. 6. ^0^" 

c. S3. Valer. Maxim. Flutarch ■ 

u4 f U^e. massacre to 150,000 dtixens. 

U»ul4 earn tbt smaller ntunbar to te more than «We^,‘i4 l6 ' * 



c a part. - in the occupations of >| 

and the farm of the re* ’ • 
^%S||pS$^®ut after thg legiohs were rendered pei$. | 
by*- the emperors, the provinces weaf| : ,» 
f- * .*• ^peopled by a race of soldiers ; and the veterans, « 
whetl^ tjbey receive dj.he reward of their service : 
Jjn fend t/r in rn^^Ftjsu&il^ settled, with their 
fathilies, irr th&l^nfery where tlS^Phad honour* 
ably spent their youth. Throughout the empire, 

colonies; some of which were of a civil, awf-'ii 
others of a military nature. In their mann€»|p 

ch^aiies ^ formed a jtjjpj| 

f9^se. toop endeared to tike natives by the ties 

: ihe : Rotnap' name, and a desijfe ^ 
iwhich was seldom disappointed, of sharing, M 
its honours and advantages.* 4 T|p| 
iWunictpai cities* insensibly equalled the rank apl f ‘ 
splendour of the colonies ; tnid^ in ^ the. reign^f 5 
Hadrian, .it was disputed which was the pre)^- j* 
fpigb^condition, of those societies which had is§»-; ■ 

had been. received, 

the The rigjjtt . -of^J^ptiuiri; • 

* Twcntv-five'colWiifes tfiare settled in Spain (eaa^rifte" hist. NatW- 
iil, S,.4l iv, .15) ; and nine it> Britain, ofwhtdi t Colcht&r, 
Lincoln, .Chester, Gloucester, and Bad),' StlB‘ ntaain considenkie - 
cities (see Bicta«d of Cirencester, p.36, andWhitaker’s Hisax^et V 

Mi^hester.^e^}. ■ ■. i % I- . 

• AoL' GclL ^Wte cmjvrot Hadrian Jt- 

pressed Wr' sttrjtrbe, ' of Utica, Gadcs, and' Itatlai, 


%- ; *. 
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as it was called, confer 
it had been 


to which 



ed any public service, or displayed any personal 
talents, were rewarded with a present,, whose 



City had been bestowed on the greater nurirt 
pf their subjects, it was still accompanied with 
very solid advantages. The bulk of the people 
acquired, with that title, the benefit of the Ro- 
ittan laws, particularly in the interesting articles 

and inheritances ; and 
t to those whose pre- 



fch^pps were seconder 


orineriti : TM: 


grandsons of tlic* Gauls, wl i> _ 
Ctei^^Alofcia, ’coitirhanded legions, gov^rried 
ptovincl^h^^dre a&mitfed irtto%ie 'senate of 
Rome." Tfieiratalution, instead of disturbing 
thf^tranquiUity of J$£, ! state, was intiniately con- 
nected with its 3£;si^and greatness. 

their example, hiJVeter,' teoaS^^^onable, *nh the 
filial with honorary colonies. See SpatiheMfy the Csu 

" ■ ■ ■ ***° ' 

Pt&i&tMuii. 4 9,^69. * ’ • ' 

‘ AristiC In RottKE Kncumio, tom. i, p. 218, edit. Jebb. 

* Tacit. Annal. xi, 23, 24, H«t. re,' 74, .,*•/ 
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AND |AU 


the Latin 
and tte' *. 
Greek pro* 
vinecs. 


R wrere the Romans of the 

re r national manners, that it^jjj 
ous care to extend, with the 
inns, the use of the Latin topgjif 
lialects of Italy, the Sabipe, t^ 
Etruscan, and tfce.^wa^jap, sunk into oWiyic^jj 

Mi 

than the West, to the voice of its victorious pr©*' 


ceptors. . This 


conpeafed during the meridian splendour ofpW 
sperity, becapie gradually more visible, as *’ 


jest^ci). «*u Q tries w$jre Utilized by the sai 
wtochsubdupd them. As soon as tl 


barbupun^ * pro reconciled, to obedience, thjgw 

Iauguage of Yir# 

Cicei-pj though iyith some ioeyitaWu fflh 
t^ bf^oytu^tipU. vas so uniyers^ly udppted 
Africa, %k, Gaul, Britain, §n<J Paimgp 
that the faint traces of the Bumc or , 

oms wefle pre^fqd .only" in the mountains, fljjf . ; 
ajppgg the peasants .* 1 Education and study h)»M - 
"'\i ' .&b % ■ lirJSS/i *’ 1 ■>■“ 

r * See Bip-.BRsi. £Utuj. Hi, A Augustin, de CM|ej» . - 

Lipsius de pronunciation* Linguae Latin*, c. 3. r-’^s-V-' ' ' : L- f ' 

p Apuleius arid Augustin will answer far Africa t Stfiho fur Spit# 
and Gaul ; Tacitus, in the life of Agriccda, far Britain ; and .V«$* » ; 
leius Paterculus for Pannunia. To them wejftpj add '“Wf , ' 

of the ! "script^ > . : V 

»The Celtic, wi* pre«r»«J in tfe.jgg Wfdain g of Wales, CaM 
wall, and Armorica. We m^g tjletprir, that Apuleius reproaches m 
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sensibly inspired the natives of those countries Cttjfc*. 

with the sentimentsxjf Rom • !&|^a»d ltalygaye_ 

fashions, as well as laws, 
cials. They solicited with 
’ obtained with motfe: &dj|itjr,<th« 
honours c(M^iiiVe&pp6tte& 
nity and in arms; and, at length, j 

in thn person of Trajan, produced an emperor 


/ 


!.!,} ? * Ti-. ■■■:• ’-5& s * ' '■ • 'y.V ' ■ “'v - ■ •? ' r . 


Was very different from that, of the barbarians; 
The 'former had been long since civilized and 


.c.-?3Brorau-, 

mmmm 




adopt any foreign institutions, 
the prejudices, after they had lost the virtues. 
Of their ancestors, they affected to despise the 
Unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors. 
Whilst they wore compelled to respect their su- 
perior wisdom and power.* Nor was the influ- 

age and sentiments con- 



CHAP.; 

II. 


cities; and the tong reign, , 

kings had introduced a sifeotV J 
jESpninto Syria and Egypt. In their pomp^ ■ 
those princes united the elegance dfe, ; 
jjliipns with the luxury of the East, and the e&tog|, 
ample ofthesOourtwas imitated, at an humb$?| f 

their subjects. 

was tte geiie^ divifdoa; M the JUjma^ em- f i 
pire'into the Latin and Greek languages. To-. ,,, 
these we may add ^ t^ rd^^^^ign, for the body*- : - 

them from the commen t! of^ numkintl, checked 
the improvements of those barbarians.* T‘ , 
slothful effeminacy of the former exposed the! 
t « tfa* Mwitemp ; the sullen ferociousness of 
latter excited the aversion of the conqueroiM. 

mi j * 1 3 ^vwvik^feihp'l'' 4 ? 1 


T^08e>Hations had submitted to: .the Rom^te J 
power.. but seldom desired or deserved th#| 

freedom of the city; and it was remarked, tfejp/ 
nwirp than two hundred and thirty years elapsed|| 
alter Uie v , ruin of the Ftolemys, before 'W!^. 
Egyptian was admitted into t|*e.5eB8$e of- -Rcane^i 
General It is a just, though trite dfeervation, that 
^^ torious Rome was herself subdued by the arte<*|* 
Those immortal Writers who still cortjj^ 
mand tl^l^mto^^of modern Europe, sodgt| 


t The eurious reader may see in Dupin (Bibiie4feeq^j'e Ecclesiaafciqoe* ( f $ 
tom. xix, pw 1. e, 8 ), how much the use of tlfee Syriac and Egygt^ A 
languages wiFIftfl preserved. i ' ■ r ' 

“ See Juvcn^V ‘te-lH i ^^v%|^fflBi[r,J|t*reelin. xxii,.18» .’'^g 
1 Dion Cassius, Li'ttCtft - The firs* instance hsfppeajA. - ■*; 

under the reign of Septimius Sererus. - ' p 
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tion ia Italy and the western provinces. But the chap*. 
elegant amusements of ilir RblijnjUi n not suf- W _ 
fered to interfere with their : 
liey. Whilst they acknowledged 
the Greek, 

tongue, an^^^ejt^dsive use of the _ 
inflexibly ? .pisintained in the administration of 
civil as well as military government. 7 . The two! 
lar 



were oymUly 



former, as the natural idiom of science; the latter, 
as the legal dialect of public .transactions. Those 
who united letters * with — — n~ 

conve^at,w^h=l»^r^ 

sifcfc; in any province, to fintllT] 
a liberal education, who was at once a stranger 
to the Greek and to the Latin language. . 

It was by such institutions that the nations of slave v 
the empire insensibly melted away into the Ro- 
man name and people. But there still remained, 
in the cent^ <^C^S^;K°.Yi nce » an d of every fa- 
mily, an of who endured-^ 

the .weight, without sharing the. benefits^ <>f so-S 
ciety. In the free states of antiquity, .the do- 
mestie skiyes were exposed to the wanton rigour 
of despd^n^ra The perfect settlement of theThcir 
Roman empire was' preceded by ages of violence tl:eatmcnt, 
and: jrapine. The slaves consisted, for the most 
part, of barbarian captives, taken in thousands 

1 Sdfc Valerius Maximus, ]. ii, c. 2, n. 2- The emperor. Cffiadias 
disfranchised an eminent Grecian for not understandingXdtin. He 
"^s protal^y in soWf WlWic office. Suetonius in Claud, c. 16. 
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stance of war, purchased at a Vile price,* 
to a life of independence, and iafc-Y 
it to break and to revenge their fetttefV. 
tost such internal enemies, whose desperate 
’JttStttTectibns had more than once reduced th&.' 
republic to tie brink of destruction,* the most 



severe relations,* 1 and the most cruel treat* 


stemed almost justified by the great la# ; 
of self-preservation. But when the principal 
tions of Europe, Asia uag d Africa, were united: 

[ with much less ibftto&nce 
and the Romans were reduced to the milder, by 
more tedious, method of propagation. In the 
numerous families, and particularly in th$f 




their slaves. Tie sentiments of nature, the 


bits Of education, and the possession of a depeftd- 

-■ ----- -- 


ehtspeeiCs of property, contributed to alleviate 
. the hardships of servitude.* The existence ofk, ; , 
slave became an object of greater value r«m 
though his happiness still depended on the 
per and circumstances of the master, 
nity of the latter, instead of being restrained ] 






i of Lucullus, an ox sold for a drachma, and a ASftjP' 
or about three shillings. Plutarch in LnchBiv 

p. sso. '.-ST'* “ ■-$ £ 

* Diodorus SfctUui Ul B e l og* Hist. L xxxiv #lmn»iW - 


29,20. 


b See a remarkable instance of severity In Cicero to Verrem, v- Ss , 


See infiggar, and the other coBecto&r a grekt number 'of»- W 


scrfptions adrfreiiedbyri M reet o I f t k t a toWj.l i Mt i h en, felfom-serrauts, 
masters, Ac. They «re*|I,*»ofc jStobabJY, of the imperial age. J *' * 
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fear, was encouraged by the sense of his own in- c hap. 
terest. The progress of manners was accelerated n ‘ 
by the virtue or policy of the emperors ; and by 
the edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines, the 
protection of the laiys?was<extended td the most 
abject partilEf'aiSakfnd. The jurisdiction ojPHfe 
and deatfT'over the slaves, a power long exer- 
cised and often abused, was taken out of private 
hand* = and xeseijv^d to the, 

The subterraneous prisons were abolished; anil. 


upon a just complaint of intolerable treatment, 
the injured slave obtained either his deliverance , 
ora less cruet master/ ; ;; ' 

Hope, the ‘best^cdthflift «£our 
dition, was not denied to the Roman slave V and 
if he had any opportunity of rendering himself 
either useful or agreeable, he might very naturally 
expect that the diligence and fidelity of a few 
years would be rewarded with the inestimable 
gift of freedom. The benevolence of the master 
Was so frequently prompted by the meaner sug- 
gestions of vanity an<f avarice, that the laws found 
it more necessary to restrain than to encourage 
a profuse and undistinguishing liberality, which 
might degenerate into a very dangerous abuse.® 
It was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, that a 
slave had not any country of his own; he acquired 
with his liberty an admission into the political 
society of which his patron was a member. The 


Enfran- 

chisement. 


* See the Augustan History, and a Dissertation of M. de Burigny, 
in the 35tta volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the 
Roman slaves. 

' See another Dissertation of M. de Buiigny, in the 37th vcj 
lume, on the Roman freedmen. 
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DBCMNB and fall 


^ I of this maxim would have prosti- 

| the privileges of the Roman city to a mean 

lid promiscuous multitude. Some seasonable 
exceptions were therefore provided ; and the 
honourable distinction was confined to such 


slaves only, as, for just causes, and with the ap- 
probation of the magistrate,' should receive a 
solemn and legal manumission. Even these 
chosen freedmen obtained no more than the pri- 
vate rights of citizens* a^pjd^cere^^^^^rously ex- 
eluded from civil dr ralitalw h^ r 

might be the merit or fortune of their son $ 9 mej£ 
likewise were esteemed unworthy of a seat in 
the senate ; nor were the traces of a servile ori- ; ; -! 
gin allowed to be completely obliterated till the % l 
third or fourth generation/ Without destroying 
the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of 
freedom and honours was presented, even to 
those whom pride and prejudice almost disdained 
to number among the human species. t 

x umbers. It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves ; 

by a peculiar habit; but it was justly apprehended 
that there might be some danger in acquainting 
them with their own numbers. 6 Without in- 
terpreting, in their utmost strictness, the liberal 
appellations of legions and myriads/ we may 


r Spanhcim, Orbis Roman, ). i, c. 16, p. 124, &n. 

6 Seneca de ClementiS, I. i, c. 24. The original b much stronger, 
Quantum periculum immineret si servi nostri numcrare nos £tt- . 
“ pissent.” . r . 

k See Pliny (Hist. Natur. I. jtxxiij) and Athenseus (DeipnosopbbC ■ 
1. vi, p. 272).* The latter .boldly assets, that he knew very many 
( rafizrtWei} Romans who possessed, not for use, but ostentation^* 0 
and even twenty thousand slaves. 
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venture to pronounce, that the proportion of 
slaves, who were valued as property, was more 
considerable than that of servants, who can be 
computed only as an expence. 1 The youths of 
a promising genius were instructed in the mis 
and science^ and tbteir price was ascertainedby 
the degxee.of their skill and talents. k Almost 
every profession, either liberal 1 or mechanical, 
nyghtj be. found in the household of an opuleut 
senator. 7*he dl T pbmfr%ftd^Sn&ydity 

were multiplied beyond the conception of mo- 
dern luxury.” It was more for the interest of 
the merchant or manufacturer to purchase, than 
to hire his workmen V a*id ia the country, slaves 
were employed as the cheapest and most labori- 
ous instruments of agriculture. To confirm the 
general observation, and to display the multitude 
of slaves, we might allege a variety of particular 
instances. It was discovered, on a very me- 
lancholy occasion, that four hundred slaves were 
maintained in a single palace of Rome.” The 
same number of four hundred belonged to c.n 
estate which an African widows of a very private 

1 III Paris there are not more than 43,700 domestics of every 
sort, and not a twelfth part of the inhabitants. Messange Recherches 
sur la Population, p* 186. 

* A learned slave <*id for many hundred pounds sterling: At- 
ticus always bred and taught them himself. Cornel. N epos in 
Vit. e. 13. 

1 Many of the Raman physicians were slave*. See Dr. Middleton’s 
Dissertation and Defence. 

“»Tbeir ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Pig- 
Uorius de Servis. 

* Tacit. Anna!. juv, 43. They were all executed for not prevent- 
ing their master’s murder. 
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chap, condition, resigned to her son, whilst she reserved 
fas*herself a much larger share of her property. 0 

lan, under the reign of Augustus, though 
Ks fortune had suffered great losses in the civil 
, wars, left behind him three thousand six hundred 
yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty thousand 
head of. smaller cattle, and, what was almost 
included in the description of cattle, four thou- 
sand one hundred and sixteen slaves. 1 * 

Populous- The number of subjects who acknowledged the 
Roman th * laws of Jtbme, of and 

empire, of slaves, cannot now be fixed with such a de- 
gree of accuracy as the importance of the object* 
would deserve. We are informed, that when the 
emperor Claudius exercised the office of censor, 
he took an account of six millions nine hundred 
and forty-five thousand Roman citizens, who, 
with the proportion of women and children, 
must have amounted to about twenty millions 
of souls. The multitude of subjects of ah 
inferior rank, was uncertain and fluctuating. 
L'ut, after weighing with attention every circum- 
stance which could influence the balance, it 
seems probable, that there existed, in the time 
of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as' 
there were citizens, of either sex, and of every 
age ; and that the slaves were et least equal in 
number to the free inhabitants of the Roman v 
world. The total amount of this imperfect cal- i 
dilation would rise to about one' hundred and j 
twenty millions of persons : a degree of popiwy 

* „ ■ '**’ '• 

* ° Apuleius in Apolog. p. 548, Edit. Delphin. 

p Plin. Hist. Nattfr. I. xxxiii, 47. ? 
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lation which possibly exceeds that of modern chap. 
Europe, 15 and forms the most numerous society n ’ 
that has ever been united under the same system 
of government.^ 

Domestic jpeaee. and union were the nataygrpl obedience 
consequences of the moderate and comprehensive 011 umon ’ 
policy embraced by the Romans. If we turn our 
eyes towards the monarchies of^Asia^ we shall 
behold despotism in the centre, -find W4^aes%Jn = 
the extremities ; the collection of the revenue, 
or the administration of justice, enforced by the 
presence of an army; hostile barbarians establi shed 
in the heart of- the eqantry, hereditary satraps 
usurping the dominion of the provinces, and sub- 
jects inclined to rebellion, though incapable of 
freedom. But the obedience of the Roman world 
was uniform, voluntary, and permanent. The 
vanquished nations, blended into one great peo- 
ple, resigned the hope, nay even the wish, of 
resuming their independence, and scarcely con- 
sidered their own existence as distinct from the 
existence of Rome. The established authority of 
the emperors pervaded without an effort the wide 
extent of their dominions, and was exercised with 
the same facility on the banks of the Thames, 
or of the Nile, as on those of the Tyber. The 


i Compute twenty millions in France, twenty-two in Germany, 
four in Hungary, ten in Italy, with its islands, eight in Great Britain 
and Ireland, eight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in the Eu- 
ropean Russia, six in Poland, six in Greece and Turkey, four in Swe- 
den, three in Denmark and Norway, four in the Low Countries. 
The whole would amount to one hundred and five, or on<* hundred 
and seven millions. See Voltaire, de Histoire Geneiale. 
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legwmiwere destined to serve against the public 
ejjemy, and the civil magistrate seldom required 
the aid of a military force/ In this state of ge. 
neral security, the leisure as well asopulence,both 
of the prince and people, were devoted to improve 
and to adorn the Roman empire. 

Among the innumerable monuments of archi- 
tecture constructed by the Romans, how many 
have escaped the notice of history, how few have 
resisted the ravages of tunea&d lwBAdnsm! And 
yet even the majestic ruins that, are still scattered 
over Italy and the provinces, would be sufficient 
to prove, that those countries were once the seat 
of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatness 
alone, or their beauty, might deserve our atten- 
tion ; but they are rendered more interesting, by 
two important circumstances, which connect the 
agreeable history of the arts with the more use- 
ful history of human manners. Many of those 
works were erected at private expence, and al- 
most all were intended for public benefit. 

It is natural to suppose, that the greatest nuna* 
them e « ct -jj er as well as the most considerable of the Ro- 

ed at pri- 7 # 

yate ex- man edifices, were raised by the emperors, who 
pence ' possessed so unbounded a command both of men 
and money.. Augustus was accustomed to boast 
that he had found his capital of brick, and that 
he had left it of marble/ The strict economy 


Many of 


* Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, 1. ii, c. 16. Tbeoration of Agrlpfa, of 
rather of the historian, is a fine picture of the Roman empire. 

• Suetoru in' August, c. $8. Augustus built in Rome the temple 
and forum of Mars the Avenger ; the temple of Jupiter Tonans in| h* 

Capitol ; 
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of Vespasian was the source of his magnificence. 
The works of Trajan bear the stamp of his ge-^ 
nius. , The public monuments with which Ha- 
drian adorned every province of the empire, were 
executed not oi^ by bi» orders, but under his 
immediate inspection. He was himself at artist, 
and he loted the arts, as they conduced to the 
glory of the monarch. They were encouraged 



piness of the people. But if the em 
the first, they were not the only architects of their 
dominions. Their example wa^niversally imi- 
tated by their principal subjects, who were not 
afraid of declaring to the world, that tbeyjtad 
spirit to conceive, and wealth to acromplisljjpttie 
noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the proud 
structure of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rom% 
before the edifices, of a smaller scale indeed, but 
of the same design and materials, were erected 
for the use, and at the expence, of the cities of 
Capua and Verona. 1 The inscription of the 
stupendous bridge of Alcantara, attests that it 
was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution 
of a few Lusitanian communities. When PKny 
was entrusted with the government of Bithynia 
and Pontus, provinces by no means the richest or 
most considerable of the empire, he found the 
cities within his jurisdiction striving with each 


Capitol ; that- of Apoilo Palatine, with public libraries ; the portico 
and "basilica of Caius and Lucius ; the porticos of Livia and Qctavia ; 
and the theatre of Marcellus. The example of the sovereign was 
imitated by his ministers and generals ; and his friend Agrippu left 
behind him the immortal monument of the Pantheon. 

* See Maffei, Verona illustrata, I. iv, p. 63. 
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chap, otherin every usefuf and ornamental work, that 
deserve the curiosity of strangers, or the 
gratitude of their citizens. It was the duty of the ; 
proconsul to supply their deficiencies, to direct 
' their taste, and sometimes to moderate their 
emulation . 11 The opulent senators of Rome and 
the provinces esteemed it an honour, and almost 
an obligation, to adorn the splendour of their age 
and country; and the influence of fashion very 
•frequently supplied the. want gf, taste or gene- 
rosity, Among a crowd of tbfese private bene- 
factors, we may^lect Herodes Atticus, an A the-* 
nian citizen, who lived in the age of the An to--; 
nines. Whatever might be the motive of his 
conduct, his magnificence would have been worthy * 
of rare greatest kings. 

Example .£ The family of Herod, at least after it had been 

of Herodes J 

Atticus. favoured by fortune, was lineally descended from 
Cimon and Miltiades, Theseus and Cccrops, 
/Eacus and Jupiter. But the posterity of so many 
gods and heroes was fallen into the most abject 
state. His grandfather had suffered by the hands 
of justice, and Julius Atticus, his father, must 
have ended his life in poverty and contempt, had •. , 
he not discovered an immense treasure buried 
under an old bouse, the last remains of bis par 
trimony. According to the rigour of law, the 
emperor might have asserted his claim, and the 

u See the tenth book of Pliny’s Epistles. He mentions the follow- 
ing works, carried on at the expence of the cities. At Nxomedra, a 
new forum, an aqueduct, and a canal, left unfinished by a king ; at,, 
Nire, a gymnasium, and a theatre, which had already cost near ninety 
•hou.and pounds; baths at Prtisa and Claudiopolis ; and an aqueduct 
of sixteen mites in length for the use of Sinp] e- 
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prudent Atticus prevented, by a frank confession, 
the officiousness of informers. But the equitable 
Nerva, who then filled the throne, refused to 
accept any part of it, and commanded him to 
use, without scruple, the present of -fortune. 
The cautious; Athenian still insisted, that the 
treasure was too considerable for a subject, and 
that he knew not how to use it. Abuse it, then, 
repiisd the monarch, with a go^natorwl-peev- 
ishness ; for it is your own. 1 Many will be of 
opinion, that Atticus literally obeyed the em- 
peror’s last instructions, since he expended the 
greatest part of his fortune, which was much in- 
creased by an advantageous marriage, in theser- 
vice of the public. He had obtained for his son 
Herod, the prefecture of the free cities of Asia ; 
and the young magistrate, observing that the 
town of Troas was indifferently supplied with 
water, obtained from the munificence of Hadrian, 
three hundred myriads of drachms (about a hun- 
dred thousand pounds) for the construction of a 
new aqueduct. But in the execution of the work, 
the charge amounted to more than double the 
estimate, and the officers of the revenue began 
to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced 
their complaints, by requesting that lie might 
be permitted to take upon himself the whole 
additional expence. 7 


* Hadrian afterwards made a very equitable regulation, which 
divided all treasure-trove between the right of property and that of 
discovery: Hist. August, p. 9. 

5 Philostrat. in Vit. Sophist, I. ii. p. 54$. 
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chap. Stablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had 
n ‘ been invited by liberal rewards to direct the edu- 
His repa- cation of young Herod. Their pupil soon became 
tat “ n ' a celebrated orator, according to the useless 
rhetoric of that age, which, confining itself to 
the schools, disdained to visit either the forum 
or the senate. He was honoured with the con- 
sulship at Rome; but the greatest part of his life 
was spent in a philosophic retirement at Athens, 
and his adjacent viUas»,pt^|^tinaUy surrounded 
by sophists, who acknowledged, without reluct- 
ance, the superiority of a rich and generous 
rival/ The monuments of his genius have pe- 
rished ; some considerable ruins still preserve 
the fame of his taste and munificence : modern 
travellers have measured the remains of the sta- 
dium which he constructed at Athens. It was 
six hundred feet in length, built entirely of 
white marble, capable of admitting the whole 
body of the people, and finished in four years, 
whilst Herod was president of the Athenian 
games. To the memory of his wife Regilla, he 
dedicated a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled in 
the empire : no wood except cedar, very curi- 
ously carved, was employed in any part of the 
building. The odeum, designed by Pericles fot 
musical performances, and the rehearsal of new 
tragedies, had been a trophy of the victory of the 
arts over barbaric greatness, as the timbers 
employed in the construction consisted chiefly of 
the masts of the Persian vessels. Notwithstand- 

* Aulus Gellius, in Noct Attic, i, 2, ix, 2, xviii, 10, xix,. It 
Philostrat. p. 564. 
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iog the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice chap. 

by a king of Cappadocia, if was again fallen to 

decay. Herod restored its ancient beauty and 
magnificence. Nor was the liberality of that 
illustrious citizen cettfirifedto the w alls of Athens. 

The most sjiliiMfid ornaments bestowed * on the 
temple of Neptune in the isthmus, a theatre at 
Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at Ther- 


were insufficient to exhaust his treasures. Thy 
people of Epirus, Thessaly, Euboea, Boeotia, and 
Peloponnesus, experienced his favours; and many 
inscriptions of the cities of Greece and Asiagrate- 
fully style Herodes AttJhfe 
nefactor. 1 


In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, ° r 
the modest simplicity of private houses announced man mo 


for pub- 


the equal condition of freedom : whilst the so- 
vereignty of the people was represented in the lie u ,->- 
majestic edifices designed to the public use;” nor tiicatles’, 
was this republican spirit totally extinguished by^ educW * 
the introduction of wealth and monarchy. It was 
in works of national honour and benefit, that the 
most virtuous of the emperors affected to dis- 
play their'magnificence. The golden palace of 
Nero excited a just indignation, but the vast ex- 
tent of ground which had been usurped by his 
selfish luxury, was more nobly filled under the 


* See Philostrat. 1. ii, p. 548, 560. Pausanias, I. i and vii, 10. The 
lifejgf Herodes, in. the thirtieth volume of the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions* 

It is particularly remarked of Athens by Dicxarchus, de Statu 
Graecia?, p, 8, inter Geographos Minores, edit. Hudson. 
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chap. suoSMiHg rMgns by the Coliseum, the baths of 

^ n ' Tftus, the Claudian portico, and the temples 
dedicated to the goddess of peace, and to the 
genius of Ilome. c These monuments of archi- 
tecture, the property of the Roman people, were 
adorned with the most beautiful productions of 
Grecian painting and sculpture; and in the temple 
of peace, a very curious library was open to the* 
curiosity of the learned. At a small distance, 
from thence was situated tbeforttm of Trajan,; 
It a isftty pdfttdfr, in the; 

form of a quadrangle, into which four triumphal’, 
arches opened a noble and spacious entrance 1 ;'-, 
in the centre arose a column of marble, whose; 
height, of one hundred and ten feet, denoted tlife 1 
elevation of the hill that had been cut away.. 
This column, which still subsists in its ancient 
beauty, exhibited an exact representation of the. , 
Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran 
soldier contemplated the story of his own cant?, { 
paigns, and by an easy illusion of national va? 
nit} r , the peaceful citizen associated himself to A 
the honours of the triumph. All the other quar-, 
ters of the capital, and all the provinces of the„ 
empire, were embellished by the same liberal' 
spirit of public magnificence, and were filled with: 
amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticos, tru 

* Donatus de Roraa A'etere, 1. iii, c. 4, S, 6. Nardini Roma 
Antica, 1. iii, 11, 12, 13, and a MS. description of ancient Rome, 
by Bernardus Oricellarius, or Ruceliai, of which I obtained a'copy 
from the library of the Canon Rleardi at Florence. Two celebrated 
pictures of Timanthes and of Ptotogenes are mentioned by Pliny* 
as in the temple of peace ; and the Laocoon was found in the baths * 
of Titus. 
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umphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all various- chap. 
ly conducive to the health, the devotion, and the IL 
pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last-men- 
tioned of those edifices deserve our peculiar at- 
tention. The boldness the enterprise, the 
solidity of tbeexecution, and the uses to which 
they were sufeser vient, rank the aqueducts among 
the noblest monuments of Roman genius and 
P WfjfSy i The aq^f|ets of, tjje ^iud elaini a 
just pre-eminence ; but the curious traveller, 
who, without the light of history, should examine 
those of Spoleto, of Metz, or of Segovia, would 
very naturally conclude, that those provincial 
towns had formerly been the residence r of. some 
potent monarch. The solitudes of Asia and 
Africa were once covered w ith flourishing cities, 
whose populousncss, and even whose existence, 
was derived from such artificial supplies of a per- 
ennial stream of fresh water. d 

We have computed the inhabitants, and con- Number 
templated the public works of the Roman 
pire. The observation of the number and great- "ties of 
ness of its cities will serve to confirm the former, eempin ' 
and to multiply the latter. It may not be un- 
pleasing to collect a few scattered instances rela- 
tive to that subject, without forgetting, however, 
that, from the vanity of nations, and the poverty 
of language, the vague appellation of city has 
been indifferently bestowed on Rome and upon 
Laurentum. i. Ancient Italy is said to have con- in Italy. 

d Montfaucon I’AntiquIte Exphquee, tom. iv, p. 2^ I. i, c. 9. 

Fabretti has composed a very learned treatise on the aqueducts of 
Borne. 
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chap, tamedreleven hundred and ninety-seven cities; 
iK (Kbl for whatsoever era of antiquity the expres- 
'’T"'**' sion might be intended/ there is not any reasoft 
to believe the country less populous in the age 
of the Antonines, than in that of Romulus. The, 
petty states of Latium were contained within the 
metropolis of the empire, by whose superior in- 
fluence they had been attracted. Those parts of 
Italy which have so long languished under the 
lazy tyranny of priests. aa4^.yifceroys, had been 
aillicted only by the more tolerable, calamities of 
war ; and the first symptoms Of decay which theg 
experienced were amply compensated by th| 
rapid improvements of the Cisalpine Gaul. The , 
splendour of Verona may be traced in its remains; 
yet Verona was less celebrated than Aquileia or 
Gaul and Padua, Milan, or Ravenna, n. The spirit of . 
S|,a,n ' improvement had passed the Alps, and been felt 
even in the woods of Britain, which were gra- 
dually cleared away, to open a free space for con- 
venient and elegant habitations. York was the • 
seat of government ; London was already enrich* 
ed by commerce ; and Bath was celebrated fit ; 
the salutary effects of its medicinal waters. Gattf 
eould Jsoast of her twelve hundred cities ; f aw/ 
t hough, in the northern parts, many of theiB, 
without excepting Paris itself, were little raw* 
than the rude and imperfect townships of a ris- 
ing people, the southern provinces imitated the 

t 

* jElian. Hist. Var. 1. ix, c. Id. Me fived m the time of Ate*®* '. f 
der Severus. See Fabrfeftia, Biblioth. Gr&ca, 1. fv, c. 21. 

f Joseph, de Beil. Jud. li, 16. The number, however? is meatiflff 
ed, and should be received with a degree of latitude. V, 
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wealth and elegance of Italy. 8 Many were the chap. 
cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, Nar- IL 
bonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autufl, Vienna, 

Lyons, Lances, and Treves, whose ancient con- 
dition might sustain an'eJfmil, and peftffeps ad- 
vantageous comparison with their present 
With regard to Spain, that country flourished as 
a province, and has declined as a kingdom. 



America, and by superstition, her pride mf 
possibly be confounded, if we required such a 
list of three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny 
has exhibited under the reign of Vespasian.* 

knowledged the authority of Carthage, 1 nor is 
it likely that their numbers diminished under the 
administration of the emperors : Carthage itself 
rose with new splendour from its ashes ; and that 
capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon re- 
covered all the advantages which can be separated 
from independent sovereignty, iv. The pro- Asia, 
vinces of the East present the contrast Of Roman 
magnificence with Turkish barbarism. The 
ruins of antiquity, scattered over uncultivated 
fields, and ascribed, by ignorance, to the power 
of magic, scarcely afford a shelter to the op- 
pressed peasant or wandering Arab. Under the 
reign of the Caesars, the proper Asia alone con- 


* PJto. Hist. Natur. iii, 5. 

* Hist. Xatur. iii, 3, 4; iv. 35. The list seems authentic 
and accurate: the division of the provinces, and the different condi- 
tion of the cities, are minutely distinguished. 

* Strabon. Geograph. 1. xvii, p. 1189. 
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chap, tamed five hundred populous cities,* enriched 
u ‘ with all the gifts of nature, and adorned with aU 


the refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had 
once disputed the honour of dedicating a temple 
to Tiberius, and their respective merits were 
examined by the senate . 1 Four of them were 
immediately rejected, as unequal to the burden! 
and among these was Laodicea, whose splendor* 
is still displayed in its ruins.” Laodicea collects! 

sheejfc; #ppt woej| 

and had received, a little before the contest,*! , 
legacy of above four hundred thousand pouud&J « 
by the testament of a generous citizen." If sudHV 
was the poverty of Laodicea, what must ha*| 
been the wealth of those cities, whose claim ap*.,;' 
peared preferable, and particularly of Pergamue, 1 
of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long <!»• 
puted with each other the titular primacy of 


- 


k Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii, 
p. 548, edit. Olear. 


16 . 


- • 1 -*■ * 

Philostrat. in Vit. Sophist 

' ja>-" 

- 

1 Tacit. Annal. tv-, 55. I have taken some pains in eaamUtf,? .■ 
and comparing modern travellers, with regard to the fate of 1k0\ 
eleven cities of Asia. Seven or eight are totally destroyed — Hyptf fjtk'fc 
Tralles, Laodicea, Ilium, Halicarnassus, Miletus, Ephesus, and'mt, 
may add Sardes. Of the remaining three, Pergamus is a straggSj* - ; 
village of two or three thousand inhabitants ; Magnesia, under 
name of Gurel-hisaar, o town of some consequence ; and Smyrna, * „ . 
great city, peopled by an hundred thousand souls. But even at , 

na, while the Franks have maintained commerce, the Turks b*** 
ruined the arts. , , ,j 


® See a very exact and pleasing description of the ruins of La«B* ■ 
cea. In Chandler’s Travels through Aaia Mmor, p. 225, &c. i 

” Strabo, 1. xii, p. 86& fie had studied at Tralles. 
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Asia ? 0 The capitals of&yn*a»d Egypt held a ch 
still superior rank»ii*^t^*en^EdreSij|Antioch and 
Alexandria loofced>dowji with "disdain tin a crowd 
of dependent cities,* and yielded, wiikreiu^aoce, 
to the majesty : of ^ inafcwjfc*;, -i,\ 

and w i^ ijfcg capital, by the public highways,* 0-4 * 


^ ■■- 1 »» 

nated only by the frontiers of the empire. ’ Wm 
carefully trace the distance from the wall of An- 
toninus to ltome, imdirewLtheuce ^Jerusalem, 
it will iie found that thegreat cbmKc&eewpw- 
mcaiion froro'tbeiiioilll^Mtitesllll'ffsi^rt east 
point of the empire, was drawn out to the length 
of four thousand and eighty Roman miles, q 
The public roads were accurately divided by 
Baile-stones, and ran in a direct line from one 


• See a Dissertation of M. de Boze, Mem. de l'Academie, tom. 
xviii. Aristides pronounced an oration, which is still extant, to re- 
commend concord to tie 
- The inhabitants of Egypt, 'exclusive <*f Akx 
teven millions and a half (Joseph, de Belli'jyiNtPw Wmulff * 
.mi litory aMwr^rninent of the MamaUikes, Syrio woo w|pw*4 
.tain sixty thousand villages (Histoire de Timur Bee. L r, «. 20.) 

'■ i - s The foliotdng itenary may serve to convey some idea of the 
direction of the road, ted ’of the distance between the principal 
towhs. i. From the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles. 
It. London 227. in. Rhutupiffi or Sandwich 67. ,T -J[ he liav1 ®*' 
tion to Boulogne 4.5- v. Rheims 1?4, vi. Lyons 330- vn. Mi- 
lan 324. vm. Rome 426. ix. Brundusian. 360._ *f ^ 
tion to Dyrrachium 40. x.. TlV f- Ancyra 283. 

n,, fmus SOI. xiv. Antioch 141. xv. Tyre 252 . xVr. Jeru- 
saleml^ Xnafl'4080 Roman, or 3740 English niMeS. See the 
[tenSriee published by Wesseling, his annotations ; Gale and Stukely 
for Britain, and M. d'Anville for Gaul and Italy. . 

‘VOL. 1. . . 6 
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chap. cijRfe snother, with very little respect for the 
*• r ^tades either of nature or private property. 

*“ % '”^**3ifountains were perforated, and bold arches 
.thrown over thebroadest and most rapid streams. 
The middle part of the road was raised inte a 
terrace, which commanded the adjacent country, 
consisted of several strateof sand, gravel, and 
ceme nt, and was paved with large stones, or, A 
some places near the capital, with granite. 
Such was the solid cc 


*7' .w - «r- » - *, 

to the effort of fifteen centimes. They united 
the subjects of. the most distant provinces hj/ ? 
an easy and familiar intercourse ; but their j8i 

completely .subdued, till it. had heen-jfendered, 
^uflfvits parted pervum»foOte^a*mste^sutb*^ 
Posts. The advantage of rec«$F> 

fog the earliest intelligence, and of convey*§g- 
their orders with celerity, induced the empefllh* 
to establish, throughout their extensive doop- 
nions, the regidar institution of posts. 4 Hoiisgft 
were everywhere erected at the distance or 
five or six miles ; each of them was const) 
provided with forty horses, and, by the help 
these relays, it was easy to travel an hundrea 

*■ .'v * _ .-JjOi. 

r Montfaucon, I’Antiquitl Expliqu£e (tom, iv» p. 3»1. 
described the bridges of Narni, Alcantara, NianieS, &c* * ■ ^ 

• Bergier Histoire des grands Chemins dalPEmpir* Komainj 1 ft.. 

c. 1-28. .*e _ ■* — 

• Procopius in Hist. Jbjfenft c. 30. Bergier Hist, de* 
Chemins, X i». <?od« .TSAt&tUn, 1. viii, tit. T, wt fi, r “ 
with Godefroy’s learned commentary. 
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Wiles in a -day along theRom&n roads. 1 * The 
use 

it by an imperial mandate ; bat? ^te»B y ti t 
ally intemfed 
sometimes 

ency of "pif 11^^®**®"** * 
munieW^K“W the Roman empire less 'free and 



is.* Ndr was tfe a OTW£N«vig*. 

Uon. 



Italy, in the shape of an immense pr 
advanced into the midst of that great lake. The 
coasts of destitute of safe 



deficKWen 

Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of the 
Tyber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, 
was an useful monument of Roman greatness.* 
From this port, which was only sixteen miles 
from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently 
carried vessels in seven days to the columns' of 
Hercules, attd* ta Wne or ten, to Alexandria m 
Egypt’ ' •' 

‘ Whatever evils either 

to extensive empire. 



r S "' J ' 

» In the time of I 
Tvjatt post from Antio 


Improve. 

it of 
agricul- 
ture. 


Caaarius, a magistrate of high rank, 
i to Constantinople. He began his journey 
atnight, was in Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the ensuing 
evening, and arrived at Constantinople ' the sixth day about noon. 
The whole distance was 7£$ Raatao, or, 665 English mites. See 



Libanius Orat. xxii, and the III 
» * Dliny, though a favourite aa^gjjjihlWs made an apology for 
granting post-horses to his wife on the most urgent business, Epist. x, 
X#I»:MEU Nv, 

, 1 Bergier Hirt. de* grands Chemins, L iv, e. 49. ■ - 

> Plin. Hist, Natur. xix, 1. ■ . - 

• 2 
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with some beneficial conse-i 

^ to mankind ; and the same freedom fi# 1 

intheweat- intercourse which extended the vices, diffused! ■ 
tries ofThe likewise the improvements, of social life. In the ; 
craptre. more remote ages of antiquity, the world was ^ , 
unequally divided. The East was in the imme- 
morial possession of artaand^taxuiy ; whilst ths f 
Wist was inhabited try rude and -warlike barb#'; 5 
rians, who either disdained agriculture, or -to 

teetkm*«& difc e*tobftsh«l gewwMHen^ sthe pra* 

ductibftsoMf&ppier climates, and the industry^# ** 
more civilized nations, were gradually introduced^/ b 
into the western countries of Europe ; and tb<^\ ; 
natives were encoasaged, by an open and pro* •„ 
f^lfr««nto^, toWultiply4fie former,* as w# 
as to improve the latter. * It would be almost 
itapc&fibie to enumerate all the artides^ either of 
theimfcnAforthe vegetable reign, which wenw 
successively imported into Europe, from Asia as#! 
Egypt;* but it will not be unworthy of the d|g6§| ^ 
nity, and- much less of the utility, of an^, his- 
torical work, slightly to towel* on a few of J J 
introduc- principal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, tfcg|^ 5 
' ion of • herbs, and the fruits, that grow in our Europe#*! ’ 

fiUltS, cCC» . . « . 1 - mtf'ir-'* & 

gardens, are of foreign extraction, which, in xMBffy 
cases, is. betrayed even by their names: theapp# 
was a native of Italy, and when the Romans 
tasted the richer flavour of the apricot, the pea# f 
the pomegranate, the citron, aid ;tbe orapge, 


•tjfr MW \ 


* It i» not improbable t 
some new art* and { 

and Gadee. 


■ i. -jXi- 

i4te Greeks and Phoenicians iotrediweS? 
» the Peighbourhogd ef Mar « e i S»* 


-ir 
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they contented themselveswitbjapplying to all c 
these netr fruits #»-7CJMflhon iienoinitiation of 
apple, discrimiiratmg^ th^ by 

Irtft but it was not improved by tb© 


island 

cent;© 



years afterwards, Italy could boast; 
fourscore most generous and celebrated wines; 
more than two from her 

the MiB-bonbes^ ^ r b» h n» <i 

was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that. 



in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible 
to ripen the grapes in those parts of Gaul. d 
This difficulty, however, was gradually vanquish- 
-ed' and there is some reason to believe, that the 
vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the age of 
the AntonuiesJ U oiiye* in the western T he 
world, followed the pr a gTCq»ef peace, of which 
it was considered as the «yp(g$|ii ^Tp»«s^|irk^ 
afterthe foundation of Rome, both Ittdy-Jtod 
Africa were strangers to that useful plant; it was 

'A 1 ' -fr- ' ■ -«■ •• 

See Homer Odyss. 1. is, v. 358. 

' • Plin. Hist. Natur. I. sit. . 

•Strab. Geograph, t. iripi tSS. The intense cold of a Gallic win- 
«rytw almost proverbial 

* to tha beginning of the fourth century, the orator Eumeniua 
(M^UiVtlac. viii, 6, edit. Wfam) %U*hTrfthe r»*s ftfthe 
territory of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the first 
plantation of which wa3 totally unknown. The Pagus Aiebrignus 
is supposed by M. d’AoviHo to be the district of Beaime, celebrated, 
eren at present, for oneofthe first growth* of Burgundy, 4. v.*; K- 
G 8 


8# . -TafcMnstw^ 

c »ap._ natqffilTicd lo those countries; and at length car' 


the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid 
■^BSss of the ancients, that it required a certain.' 
• * degree of heat, and could only flourish in thte 
neighbourhood of the sea, were insensibly ex- 
ploded by industry and experience/ 4>. The 
cultivation of flax was transported from Egypt to 
Gaul, and enriched the whole country, however* 
it might impoverish the particular lands on which; 


Ftai. 


Artificial it was SOWIUf, * 
grass. 



tihe provinbtsSy particularly the Lucerne, Winch 
derived its name and origin from Media/ The- 
assured supply of wholesome and plentiful food, 
for the cattle duriogiwiflter, multiplied the num^ 
ber of the floeks and herdsi which, in their turn! 
contributed to the fertility of the soil. To alfc 


General 

plenty. 


which, by enfee 
ploying a multitude of laborious hands, served# 
increase the pleasures of the rich, and the sdMk 
sistence of the poor. The elegant tftsatise of 
Columella describes*, the advanced state of the 
Spanish husbandry, under the reign of Tiberius# 


scM®eqao«tly afflicted the infant republic* fferS, 
seldom oraever experienced by the Extensive; 
empire of Rome. 'The accidental scarcity, in 
any single province, was immediatesf^relevedNSjfl ; 
the plenty of its mote 

tv liiTg-jW-^gOr .w|-, 

■ 0s.~ 

* See tte^ent^ i d ^WWlik ii h i i ' li;. ^“Wr. iftfte, 
be has coflecte^aS that the anchmts •ri&jnottems have easiX of ' 
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luxury. 


8 ? 

^Agriculture is thefoundatianof manufactures, chap. 
since the productiofts of^uafeure ase the materials n ' 
of art. Und^tibfRonaai^ empire;rfche labour of Arts of 
aai 

ly, but ii 

rich. table, their* Harffipit 

mil l|ft|if»lirniiliiii the '•favourites of fortune 
unifcedevery refinement ofcoaveniency, of ele- 

their pride, or gratify their sehsual^fi^i»«ra* 
refinements, under the odious name of luxury, 
have been severe^ £ nrraigned by the raoralists of 
every age^.anA it mighfc^perhap* be.wone uaa* 



mankind, if all possessed the necessaries, and none 
the superfluities of life. But in the present im- 
perfect condition of society, luxury, though it may 
proceed from vice or folly, seems to be the only 
means that can correct the unequal distribution 
of property. , The; diligent mechanic, and the 
sk&ful art&^.^ no share on the 

division of the earth, rer^ve a vnluntary tax from 
the possessors of land ; and 
ed&bpm* sense of interest, to improve thwiei 
estates, *wifb whose produce they mfy purchase 
additional pleasures. This operation, the par- 
ticular effects of which are felt in every society, 
acted with much more diffusive energy ha the 
Roman world. The province would stton have 
hem exhausted of their -Wealthi, if the raaaitfac- 
tures and commerce of luxury had not insensibly 
restored tothe industrious subjects the sumswhic|^ 
were exacted from them hy the arms and autbo- 
& 4 > 



m 

CHAP. 

Ifc 


•foreign 

trade. 


AHS PAUfa 

As long as the circulation wag \ 
qaatmed withi n tile bounds of the empire, it infe . » 
flossed the political machine with a new degree 
of- activity, and its consequences, sometimes hft* 
neficial, could never become pernicious. —rf, , - f 
But it no easy task to confine luxury with- 
in the limits of an etepire. The most remote: 
countries of the ancient world wfere ransacked to \ 
supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The , 
forest of ton 

Amber was brought o\ T «r la&dfram the shores of 
the Baltic to the Danube ; and the barbarians . 
were astonished at the price which they receive i 
ed in exchange for so useless a commodity^ > 
There was a considerableAieinumi for Babylonia*^ 
carpets and other manufactures ofeihe East; linjjk 
the most important and unpopular branch of 
foreign trade was carried ©a with Arabia and 
India.: Every year, Abjiit the time of the samfc-' 
mer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twepfjjl j i 
vessels sailed from Myos-hormos, a port of Egjgtif '* 
on the Red sea, By the periodical assistances^ | 
the monsoons, they traversedthe ocean |n aUo»fc 
forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the isli 
of Ceylon, k was the usual of their 

l. if was in^those markets tbafitbf*; 




'M* 


1 Taoif . Germania,, o. 45. Plisr. Hist Nat. nxtiii, 11. The W. 
ter observed, with some humftur, that even fashion had not yet found f;, ' 
out the use of amber. Nero sent a Roman knight to purchase 
quantities "to, the spot where it Ufa prsdacadr^fea coast of yhydeg*^. '• 
ftrpaaia. /. / , , 

* Called Taproban* hy t&s^tbnnans, and Serendib by the Arabs, • ■ 
•It was diseoWred under tbe ie^sof Claudius, aud gradually. bessflfc' 
toe principal mart of the East. ‘ c .r? « 
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merchants from the more remote countries of chat. 

• »» 

Asia expected theh.*rriwfc r The return of the 
fleet of Egypt was fixed to the months of De- 
cember or January ^ andas soon oswfcheir rich 
cargo had beett f trijp i pBj l rtrd, Q» the hedg of 
camels, frowtifceiSed sea to the Nile, &ffibfe«d 
descen{hfM£»t river as far as Alexandria, it was 
poured,, without delay, into the capital of the / r , 

splendid and trifling : silk, a pouhd-of which^Wns 
esteemed not inferior in value to a pound of 
gold ; m precious stones, among which the pearl \ ^ 
claimed the first ; rank Hftef the diamond *L«nd \ J- 

religious worship and the pomp of funerals. 

The labour and risk of the voyage was rewarded 
with almost incredible profit ; but the profit was 
made upon Roman subjects, and a few indivi- 
duals were enriched at the expence of the pub- 
lic. As the natives of Arabia and India were Gold ana 
contented witbtheproductions and manufactures Sllver ' 
of their own countoy^ri^e^^mrim side of the 
Romans, was the principal, 
men^of commerce. It was a conrplaint worthy 
of the gravity of the senate, that in the pursuit 
Of female ornaments the wealth of the state 


hP8a- Hist. Natur. Sjjrsbo, L xvii. 

; “ Hut August p- 224. A silk garment was considered as an or* 
nstoent to a woman, but as a disgrace teaman. ■ ‘ 

• *' 'fed two great pearl fisheries wtfeiftt same 6 st presem-iiCtteur 
•nd Cape Comorin. As well as we can compare ancient with modern 
geography, Rome was supplied with diamonds from the jnine of Ju- 
m^poit, in Bsfegal, which is described in the Vojpges dc Tavernier^ 
toot h, J* 881. ' r • - / • '-■ 4 .— 


char wa ^jii i eo vw ably given away to foreign and hosi 
lu The annual loss is computed;* 

; ; irriter of an inquisitive, but censorious ten*4 
pis', at upwards of eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling.* Such was the style of disf 
content, brooding over the dark prospect of ap- 
preaching poverty. - Aad yet tf we compare the 
proportion between gold and stiver as k stood faf 
the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign 4 

reason to suppose that gofdrira# 
become more scarce ; it is therefore evident thrift . 
silver was grown more common ; that whatever 
might be the amount of the Indian and Arabia# 
exports, they were far from exhausting the weak®, 
of the Roman world ; and that the produce id 
the: monies abundantly supplied the demandsel- ' 
commerce. . t ,;-*'?** l j 

N otwithstanding the propensity of manUMi|| 
toesdt the past, and to depreciate the y 

the tranquil and prosperous state of the emp; 
was warmly felt, and honestly Confessed, 

^ n «rai provincials as well as Romans. > •‘ft® hey adaS«i^'s,| 
c,ty ’ pledged that the true prin^les of eocial*tt#$ ; 

“ heKSy Sgriculture, and science, which bad tatt^ 

“ first invented by the wisdom of Athens, we*e* ; 

“ now firmly established by the power ofRom*?* 


® Tacit. Annal. iii, 52. In a speech of Tjhejias. r » 

9 Plin. Hist. Natirr. xii, 18. In another |Jae« lie computed S8«;‘ 
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under whose auspicious influence the fiercest CRAjii 
barbarians wereunitedubyBnecpial govern- m ' 
meat and common language;- « They affirm. 



species was; 
brate 

the-ljjjipfad face of the country, cultivated^ 
and adornedlike an inunense garden, and the 


so many nations, forgetful of the* 

animosities, and delivered from the apprehen- 
sion of future danger*”' * Whatever suspicions 
maybe-sniggestedhy the air M-. 

Icilw-. -X- ±^‘ML ! - - Sfc.r 1.1. - . !• 


sages, the substance of them is perfectly agree- 
able to historic truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contem- Decline of 
poraries should discover in the public felicity the courasc ‘ 
latent causes of decay and corruption. This long 
peace, and the uniform government of the Ro- 

vitals of the .mot were 

gradually reduced to the- sftj»e^ieyeh-4teMire - 
of ^ pii uawaS extinguished, and evi® the.*i«Bir 
twy spitii^vaporated . The .natives of Europe 
were braveaad^robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyricum, supplied the legions with excel- 
lent soldiers, and constituted the real strength 
of the monarchy. Theirpersonal valourremained; 
hut they no longer poss*sM wd ^blic <^ 
rage which is nourished by the love of igdepend- 

* Among many other passages, see Pliny (Hist. Natur. iii, 5), 

Brile Bant), and Tertullian (de Anini ' ■ c. 30 ). 

# 



of national honour, the presence 
and the habit of command. Tb§J\ 
"^^eeived laws and governors from the will of their % 
sovereign, and trusted for their defence to a me%, 
cenary army* The posterity of their boldest 
leaders was contented with the rank of citizens 
and subjects. The most aspiring spirits res 
to the court or standard of the emperors ; 
the deserted provinces, deprived of polity 


Of genius. 






strength or,i 

-41 - 

s love of letters, almost inseparable. 
peace and refinement, was fashionable among t||f < 
subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines,who wej^ . 
themselves men of learning and curiosity. Itwg| 
diffused over the whole extent of their emph$$ 
the most northern tribes of Britons had acquits 
a. taste for rhetoric ; Homer, as well as Virg& 
were, transcribed and studied on the banks of thl 


Rhine and Danube ; and the most liberal re' 
sought out the faintest glimmerings of ltl 
merit.’ The sciences of physic and as 



• Herodes Atticus gave the Sophist Polemo above eight 1 
pounds for three declamations. See Philostrut. U. i, p, 559. . 
Antonines founded a school at Athene, in which professors of 

rhetoric, politics, and the four great sects of philosopiyvWllI' 
maintained at the public expence, for the instruction of jouth, ; 
salat/ of aphiiosopherwaa ten thousand drachmae, ‘ 
end four hutatred fohads atyear. - Similar i 
ed in the other great-cities Of the empire. See Lucian in 
tom. ii, p. 353, edit. Reitz. Philostrat. L ii, p. 566. * Hist, j 
p. 31. Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxi, p. 1195. Jhrvenal himself, in a i 
satire, which, in every line, betrays .his. sn> dfasppcin 
t»yy, is obliged, however, to S|jjp* 



-t> Juvcncs, circumapick et sgitat vos, 
Mateiamqnesibi Ddcts indulgentia (jnserit. : 
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weresuccessfully cultivatedbythe Greeks; the chap. 

ii. 


are studied bjr those whohave improved their 
discoveries, and correctedtheir em^^ '^rt if we 
except the this 

lence passedj'fflifey%ithout having produi 
single v^rit^df original genius, or who excelled 
in the arts of elegant composition.Tbe&uthority 




still reigned in the schools ; and their sfi 
transmitted, with blind deference, from one ge- 
neration of djsciples to another, precluded every 
g^nerous rattempt to exercise * or 

ties s>( the poets and orators, instead of kindling 
a fire like their own, inspired only cold and ser- 
vile imitations ; or, if any ventured to deviate 
from those models, they deviated, at the same 
teie, from good sense and propriety. On the 
revival of letters, tee youthful vigour of the ima- 
gination, after national emulation, 

a new religion, hew languages, and a new world, 
called forth the genius of Europe; But tkfe-pth- 
vincilStpf Rome, trained by an uniform artificia! 
foreign education, were engaged in a very un- 
equal competition with those bold ancients, who, 
by .expressing their genuine feelings in their na- 
tive tongue, had already occupied every place of 
honour. The name of poet was almost foigotten j 
that. of orator was usurped liy the sophist)*'^ 
cloud of critics, of compilers, of commutators, 
dm-kened the %ce of learning ; and the decline 
of genius was soon followed by the corruption 
of taste. 


CHAP. 


Degenf*. 

racy. 


s^re^blime Longinus, who, in somewhat I 
ilSfefperiod, and in the court of a . Syrian queen, 
Reserved the spirit of ancient Athens, observes 
and laments this degeneracy of his contempora- 
ries, which debased their sentiments, enervated 
their courage,%nd depressed their talents. “ 1# 
« the same manner,* 4 says he, " as some children 
‘♦always* remain pigmies, w"h6se infant lin8& 
“ have been too closely confined ; thus our t e% 


‘ffheiftselves, or to attain that well-proportfitfied 
« greatness which we admire in the ancien#j 
« who, living under a popular government, wrote 
t»|sHth th«S: same freedom asf they acted.”* Sift 
tHinihutml stature of mankind, if we puriaafe 
the metaphor, was daily sinking below the efcl 
*6in<!ard, and tfae Komfth world washidei! 

race dfpigmies, when the GS&j 
. giants of the north broke in, and mendetf^w] 
puny breed. They restored a manly spirit ^Sf 
freedom ; and after the revolution of ten 
turies, freedom became thebappy parent of tffip 
and science. ^ \ 1 4 4 

e. 43, p. 329, edit. Toll. KaiiT* 

' n TJ fay. ^ — “ His own example strengthens all hislawS-* 

In stead y proposing his scntiVnents with a manly boldness', he in»- 
n nates them with the most guarded caution, puts them into the mW 1 
of a friend, and, as far as we can collect fr^tB „p corrupted. IWj|t 
makes a shew of refuting them hiicseif. * 


* g. • >- 

> • 1> , 'A'- 
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^ €HAP. III. 5 y ; 

empire, "in ifig'agc 

~i?i e AnloTtmes. 




CHAP. 


by whatsoever name he may be distinguished, 
is entrusted with the execution of the laws, the 
managenw^flfe'd^^eFdBHW^^torf' tile command 
of tlmanhy 

pii 

thority of so formidable a magistrate will soon 
degenerate into despotism. The influence of the 
clergy, in an age of superstition, might be usefully 
employed to assert the rights of mankind ; but 
80 intimate is the connection between the throne 
Attul the altar, that the banner of the church has 
seHom<li(^ 5 i&^1{i^4he't4de of the people. 

A martial nobility and sttrt^ore commons, po6- 
sessed of arms, tenacious 
le^iilNhate constitutional assemblies, ' 
only I gB w fet -ia^ahle of preserving a file consti- 
*fiition again#eirtfeiprizes of an aspiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution had Sitnation 
been levelled by thev&st ambition of* the ffil*wsf ugu ^ 
tfctor ; ' every fence* Itadbeen extirpated ‘ Tb^Sfe 
cruel hand of the triumvir. After the victory 
the fate of the Roman world 



AH the will of Octavianus, sur named 
Caesar, by his dele’s adoption, and afterwards 


.IjtijPMpefcBtB AND FAJ^. 

AugB*fcos, by the flattery of the senate. The, * 
Qgeoqneror was at the head of forty-four veteraf 
legions,* conscious of their own strength, and 
of the weakness of the constitution, .habituated* 
during twenty years civil war, to every act Q$ 
blood and violence, and passionately devoted tp •„ 
the house of Caesar, from whence alone they had 
received, and expected, the most lavish reward^ 
The provinces, long oppressed by the ministtasf ; 



accomplice, of those petty tyrants. The peopl§| 


of Rome, viewing, with a secret pleasure, t^| 
humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded ' " 
brea4 and public shows, . and were supplied rq 
both by the liberal hand of Augustus. The^ 
and polite Italians, who had almost universal , 
embraced the phiiosophy of Epicurus, enjqy«| 


* *''*•*■ 

suffered not the pleasing dream to be interrupt* ^ 
by the memory of their old tumultuous j 

With its power, the senate had lost its digpitM f - ’ 
many of the most noble families were extisfi^ 
The republicans o£ spirit and ability bad ^ 

m the field at battle, V in the proscrpstip**;, /. 
Tho-dapr.of tbe .assembly had been designedly 
left OjKb fwj* misted multitude of more than* 
thousand, persons, who reflected disgrace up*«l | 
their rank, instead of deriving baupur from 


■ t i ■ • .. v>- , f 

, * Orosius, vi, IS. \ - 

* for,,,,, Cwar introdaeed soldier*, strangers, andhalf 1 
into t&e —** &**»*- in ; -«&ar, c. 77, 80>. Ww abo* 
still more scandalous after his death. 
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The reformation erf the senate was one of the chap. 
first steps in which Augufttttif laid aside the ty- IIL 
rant, and professed himself the father of his coun- He reforms 
try. He Was elected censor; and, in concert the * enate ‘ 

the senator^ef^Stfed a few members, whose vilfes 
or whose Obstinacy required a public example, 
persuaded near two hundredto prevent the shame 




the qualification of a senator to about ten thousand 
pounds, created a sufficient number of patrician 
families, and accepted for himself the honour- 
able title of prince of the. senate, which had 
always ' beep besfb#fe^ ; %^tfe#'^i6a«l^ ett the 
fitizen the most eminent for his honours and ser- 
vices. 0 But Whilst he thus restored the dignity, 
he destroyed the independence of the senate. The 
principles of a free constitution are irrecoverably 
lost, when the legislative power is nominated by 
the executive, ~ 

Before an assembly $fcus modelled mid pre- Resigns m* 
pared, Augustus pwmouiU^oatudiedorat^^ 

Which displayed his patriotfehvhhd^^ olg e d |, hh 
ambSS&i. « He lamented, yet excused, hts piat 

cond»e€i w 'B®al piety had required at his 
** hands tberevenge of his father’s murder; the 
** humanity of his own nature had sometimes 
“ given way to the stem laws erf necessity, and 
** to a forced connection with two unwolrthy cob 
** leagues; as long as Antony lived, the republic 


p. 693. Suetonius in August, c. 55 . 


VOll. 




H 



lit. 


gs viW' MiliLtve Atm wtutK 

ch kv . abandon her te a degenerate Bo 

arid a barbarian queen. He was now at 
" liberty to satisfy his duty and his inclination. 

- » He solemnly restored the senate and people tat 
“ all their ancient rights ; and wished only to . 
“ mingle with the crowd of his fellow citizens* 

“ and to share the blessings which he had ob- 
“ tained for his country.” 11 . a 

Is prevail- W ould require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus. 

ed upon to x x 

resume it, had assisted at tb»>93KP^ the va% 

m“o/ he wej^ 

emperor or suppressed, arid those that were affected*',,!* 

general. 1 1 , . ** r 

was dangerous to trust the sincerity 01 Augustus^ 
to seem to distrust it, was still more dangerous 
The respective advantages of monarchy and.* 
republic have often divided speculative inquirers; 
the present greatness of the Roman state, tl# 
conniption of manners, and the licence of.|fe$ 
soldiers, supplied new arguments to the 
cates of monarchy ; and these general viedrs^ff 
government were again warped by the hopes*od * 
fears of each individual. Amidst this confushM 
of sentiments, the answer of the senate was u^i 
nimous and decisive. They refused to accept!#* 
resignation of Augustus; they conjured him w* 
toe'fartgfr* the republic which he had saved. 
Afteradecent resistance, the crafty tyrant sub- 
mitted to the orders of the senate, and consented 
to receive the government of the province^ 

* - , .*y **'•< ; , «•». ' 

• Dion <L HU, p. 698) givesus* ptaffit and bombast spaeeM* 
tH* gust occsste. . 


* 
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and the general commamdof.the Roman armies, c hap. 
under the well-known names of Proconsul and 
Imperator* But he would receiye them only 

cori n healed, and tfaajb tj*e 

republic, wsstored to its pristine health and vi- 

goin^wpid no lo»^^ippuce !r t^ ? ^g^rous 



The memory of this comedy, repeated sey 
times during the life of Augustus, was preserved 
to the Jpst peculiar 



reign.' 

Without any violation of the principles of the Po "f r of 
constitution, the general of the Roman armies generals, 
might receive and exercise an authority almost 
despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the 
subjects of the republic. With regard to the 
soldiers, the jeakHj^f^ofi'reedpm had, even from 
the earliest ages ~f jrpj. tn „thr 

hoppuof conquest, and aju »t «^ t td iniliJ^ 
disripfling.,, The dictator, of consul, hat^^ght 
to comm^djit^ service of the Roinan youth ; 
and to punish,?® ( obstinate or cowardly disobe- 
dience by the most severe and ignominious pe- 


* Inperator (from which we have derived emperor} signified, .under 
the republic, ng more than end W d^ygcalfy he.tov*® 

by the»Bohiiers, when on the field of bottle they proclaimed their 
1 victorious leader worthy of that title. When the Boqjan emperors 
assumed it in that sense, they placed it after their name, and marked 
how often they had taken it. " 

f Dion, h liii, p. 703f Ac. 



chap. 8&NKl^Ify%tfTfcihg tire offender out of the list 
. . •, .,, . by confiscating his property, and by 

his person into slavery. 8 The most sacred 
rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and 
Sempronian laws, were suspended by the m®* 
tary engagement. In his camp the general eS* 
ercised ah absolute power of life and death ; fH 
jurisdiction was not confined by - any forms af 
trial, or rules of proceeding, and the execution 

Wgufctrty decided by the legislative autbfiUtys 
The most important resolutions of peace and w# 
were seriously debated in the senate, and solemnly 
ratified by the people. But when the arnuPMff 
ttte legions were c a rried to a great distance ftdjh 
Italy, the generals assumed the liberty of dirM& 
" ftfgtheot against w hateve r people, and m wM# 


the public Service. It was from the snccess^lUft 
from the justice, of their enterprises, tbtrt lUsy 
expected the honours of a triumph. - i fn the idle 
of victory, especially after they were no longer 
controlled by the commissioners hfr the sOWftlb 
they exercised the most unbounded de spotfe « £ 
When Ptoipey commanded in the East, te fe- 
w&rdetf his soldiers and allies, dethrOne,d princes, 

* Livy Epitom. 1. xiv, Valer. Max*®. rt, * * g 

b See in the eighth book of Livy, the eettfrBHdrMfaUfOT TorljWi- 
ta»«nd Papfri os Cursor. They v«*B»aW#^%rW natute andltt^ 
«WhS 0f, but aeyhttWteaU*^* rfr*fitf6ByUfe«5pHne ; «£'«»> *11$ 
who *k0tr*a lu'ietm, i rnw ri fi tu iefejfttt th* principle- ■ 
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divided kingdoms, foMpdedcoloaies, and distri- chap. 
buted the treasures ofAffthridates. On his re- 1U ‘ 
turn to Rome, ho obtained, by asiagleactof the 



u hi i nn I r il to, or assumed by, the generals 

of^*e|Afcblic.-Theyw^e, t at.the saipe tim the 


provinces, united the civil with the militai^^^r 
racter, administered justice as well as the fi- 


p ance*v And? -e/ammed both f the executive and 

ftfbfe <V;- fr fJ, 

-.kvomwfeat has been ah^eady ebaervod swAlict 

first chapter in this work, some notion may be”^! , u ^ B , 
formed of the armies and provinces thus in-""- 
trusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But as it 
was impossible that he could personally command 
the legions of so many distant frontiers, he was 
indulged-by the senate, : as Pompey had already 
been, tin the pnw s tton oft devolving the execu- 
tion of his great office i»«»her of 

lieutenants. In rank and 
seewhd sot inferior to the ancient proconsuls ; 
hut tbeirvtatlon was dependent and precarious. 

They receive# and held their commissions at 


1 Hy the lavish, hut unconetndned* suffrage* of the people, Penepey 
had obtained a military cc rrwa o nd . cstccfc Inferi o r .WAwt 
tua. Anqngthe extraordinary .QgtMf imi n Mr If a wt e d 1? Iht fr r Ac r , 
we B&y reaonrfc the foundation of twenty-nine cities, and (Jw diatri- 
buttouar Ueraww fair millions sterling to his troops. The ratification 
Wrests, mot with state opposition and delays in the senate. See 
Plutarch, Appian, Dios Cassius, and the first book of the epirtles 
to Atticus. 

H 8 



ro2 



'xkrvAm 


chap, th^^itl^a-^peridr, to -whose auspicious hrfftl4 
UI * eat^ethemerit of their actions was legally attrN 
biifed* 1 They were the representatives of ttKf 
Emperor. The emperor alone was the general <6# 
the republic, and his jurisdiction, civil as well dft 
military, extended over all the conquests of R&ths 
It was some satisfaction, however, to the senate 


that He always delegated his power to the meaty 
bers of their body. The imperial lieutenants. 

pritfeCture of Egypt was the only hnportantWtal- 


committed to a Roman knight. # 

Division of Within six days after Augustus had been cont- 

the pro- .. . ^ J ® . 

vinces be- pellcd to accept so very liberal a grant, he 
emperor* s °hed to gratify the pride of the senate by an easy 
*ndth e se- sacrifice. He represented to them, that they had 
enlarged his powers, even beyond that degree 
which%iglit be required by the melancholy coif- 
dition of the times. They had not permitted 
him to refuse the laborious command of the<B'- 
mies and the frontiers *, but he must • insist 
being allowed to restore the more peaceful and 
secure provinces ; to tfee mild administratioff'tf 
the* civil magistrate; * In the division of tho jwe 
vinee% provided for his • own power, 


* Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only bfc claimed hj 
the general, who was authorized to- take the euapioenin the name ef 
the people. By an exact consequence, drawn btxa this principle ef 
policy and religion, the triumph : w» need ed to the emperor j an*' 
hie most successful iwuCtnaMa mm aaliltM with some marks- of **- 
tinctieit<twlMi,'ii»M^naamW «fhmpU honours, were intent** 
m their fhrour. - ' • 1 ' '■ . ' u- rWri 

, ,5 A‘,i£yY~' 
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and for thedignity of the pgpublic. The pro- 
consuls of the senate,^paitiqub|rly those of Asia,^ 
Greece, and Africa, jeiijfcgred a lUOre honourable 
characters than the ; lieutenants of^ the emperor, 

who commar^ediiU&eri or ^rria. Tbft fwmer 


were •:att|jwMiligo ttitorsi the. latter by _ 

A law was passed, that wherever the emperocwas 
present, his extraordinary cmnmission should su- 

a custom was introduced, that the new conquests 
belonged to the imperial portion ; and it was 
soon discoKiu^-thatthe authority of the prince, 
the fmnunrite epithet of Augustus, wastj^same 
«ANevery paat 6f the empire.: 

In return for this imaginary concession, Au- The former 

. .. t • , preserves 

gustus obtained an important privilege, which his mili- 
rendered him master of Rome and Italy. By a^J° n * 
dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he guards in 

o r «... i Rome it- 

..was authori zed to preserve his military command,^ 
supported by a numerous body of guards, even 
in time of pw%^»4i8rthe heart of the capital. 

.His command, 

citizens who were engaged in ^^^pylce^y/the 
, military oath ; but such was the propensity of the 
s Rora^itAfei^yitude, that the oath was volunta- 
,rily taken by^cjpagistrates, the senators, and the 
equestrian order, till the homage of flattery was 
• insensibly convert©!, into an annual and solemn 
protestation of fidelity. >ff >, . ' . , & 

Although Augustus considered a military force 
as the firmest foundation, he wisely rejected it, &S nitian 
p fhiy odious instrument of government. It was powcr ^ 
more agreeable to his temper, as well as to his 
H 4 
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III. 
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.ntorntnimi'***:****. 

under the venerable names of. 
@£§gj^bit: magistracy, and artfully to collect, in his 
owte person, all the scattered rays of civil juris* 
diction. With this view, he permitted the senate 
to confer upon him, for his life, the powers of) 
the consular 1 and tribunitian offices ," 1 which 
were, in the same manner, continued to all hi* 
successors. The consuls had succeeded to tbe^ 
kings of Home, and represented the dignity -off* 

gave audience to foreign ambassadors, aad«f«eji 
sided in the assemblies both of the senate an#!' 
people. The general controul of the finances was** 
intrusted to their cam ;and. though they seldom:# 
had leisure to administer justice in person, they 
were considered as the supreme guardians of law** 
eq*jty, and the public peace. Such was theick 
ordum^-jwnsffietion ; but whenever the senate., 
empowered the ; first magistrate to consult the*, 
safety of the commonwealth, he was raised 
that degree above the laws, and exercised, in ih&? t 
defence of liberty, a temporary despotism^#* 

. .. ,!<■■<&% ' 

1 Cicero (de Legibus, iii, 3) gives the consular office ti^ n*tne,oig. 
regla paiuta* ; and Polybius (1. vi, c. 3) observes three powers in the 
Pf i ili «li -sil> ia tflTiaiJ i a j; *h^tetm»rchical war represented *fld exemmM ' 
by the tw aao ii , 

m As the tribunitian powey (distinct from the annual office)***:? 
first invented for tbe dictator Caesar, (Dion, 1. xliv, p. 384), we sayy 
easily conceive that it was given os a reward for having yo noWy **».- 
verted, by arms, the sacred rights of th*tg8l W« Bd p+ opto . Set hi*. 
owi^eMmentaries,. de 

* A typWUiii i .Terri m d Mi* a«8mU i 1W < *iTrt l|ls withont hsterraptioni^ 
He then m**t artfully refused that magistracy, as well as the fficfc*" 

torship, 


op the' roman empire. 

The character of the ^ihuoes was, in every re- 
spect, different from that <>Q#suls. The 

appearance of the former was modest-and hum- 
ble; 


for actiom^wS^y Were instituted to defend-tji* 
oppresawM t» pardon offences, to arraign the 
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machine of government. As long as the IfcffilB* 
lie subsisted, the dangerous influence, which ei- 
ther the con»i^i»:>^kfafc4rifa«ne might derive from 


a ffwaal importaiff restnttio!Wi'}®i#g*Rtttli®(l^f ■ 
expired with the year in which they were elected ; 
the former office was divided between two, the 
latter among ten persons ; and, as both in their 
private and public interest they were averse to 
each other, their mutual conflicts contributed, 
for the roost part, r to strengthen rather than to 
destroy the ■balane^ of the, constitution. But 
when the consular and tofe uMt U R powers 
united, when they were vested faf '&b ifc #«**gle 
person, when the general of the army wa^ at 
the same thoae^the minister of the senate and the 
represenlative »f the Roman people, it was im- 
possible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy to 
define the limits, of his imperial prerogative. 

*' • f ' ‘*Jf~ ** — '*• ’ •' t '♦’* 

' , 

torship absented himself from Rome, end w«**d till the fataleffeett 
of and faatio n forced the senate to invest bim with a perpetual 

ccww&Mp. Augustus, as well as his successors, affected, however, 
tt> conceal so invidious a title, 



106 ^*'D*<;tnrE and pall 


chap* Tllfjlihi" rif rniniihtrrl honours, the policy <tf 
/*** ial&igustus soon added the splendid as well as uo~ 
imperial -portant dignities of supreme pontiff, and of eo> 
*° r - By the former he acquired the management 
of the religion, and by the latter a legal inspect 
tion over the manners and fortunes of the Ro*- 
man people. If so many distinct and indepq^fb 
ent powers did not exactly unite with eaek 
other, the complaisance of the senate was pro^ 
pared to JMjUl JijW ilJti.fRi#nPiri»<lB^the mo*}; 


perors, as the first ministers of the repmb^ 
were exempted from the obligation and penaRy 
of many inconvenient laws ; they were autlpr 
rized to convoke the senate, to make several O0b 
tions in the same day, to recommend candidal* 
for the honours of the state, to enlarge the bounds 
,0f the city, to employ the. revenue at their. 
^Cretion^ to declare peace and war, to ratifytaR*’ 
ties ; and by a most comprehensive clause, th# 
were empowered to execute whatsoever tb«ff ~ 
should judge advantageous to the empire^ $tfnd 
agreeable to the majesty, of things, private*'!* 
public, human or divine. 0 . > ■' '^0 

The magi». ,i J When all the various powers of executive#^ 
vermrrent wAce committed to the imperiat -1**- 
gistmteithe ordinary magistrates ofthe common- 
w-ealth languished in obscurity, without vigW**» 
and almost w ithout business. The names and 


r 


' '■ • See a fragment Of a <* 1 

pertfr Veapaaian all thi power* granted to Ms] 

Tiberius, and Claudius. This eurious and important soon 
published in Gruter’s Inscriptions, No. eexlii 
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forms of the ancient administration were present cb*p, 

ed, by Augustus, anxious care. 

The usual numlsferof * consuls, j^lars? and trie 

spfectfre 

charge sc«aij(^^lttfe : 'teast important fnnctki*** 
Tfaoa e qt » i wtf s?stiH attracted, the vain ambition 

... . . . i . . •» 



consulship, frequently aspired to the title of-tJla* "■> 
annual dignity, which they condescended to 
share witbtfbeimost^ iHuatrieafc Obtheir fellow*. 




th^fleo^e^lftitiitgth^ fofgirof iAvtyt&mim&lfi 
permitted to expose all the incoriveniencies of a 
wild democracy. That artful prince, instead of 
discovering the least symptom of impatience, 
humbly solicited their suffrages for himself or his 
friends* and scrupulously practised all the duties 

•- ' ’tfrhur 'tyipi+j . •- ; » 

n ■ ijww" 

the course of the year,, other* were substituted in their places, till 
the antraal numbed wfctf tfMW 
Hhtytwtions were; usually sixteen or 

«d Taejt. Amug. i. i). I have not mentioned th^ aedHesocigW^ 
tors: " Officers Of the police or revenue easily adapt thefljaeWBiWafff 
John or - In the ‘time of 1 faWMAb* *ibim^ legally 

mussed the rigWyijf,. jiaterwatwsj though it might be dangerous to 
\ exercise it (Tacit. Anrtail xvi, 26). In the time of Trajan, it was 
doubtful whether the trfbuneship was an office or a name (Plia. 


23V >■ -tmarjtr y- ’■ - • ^ 

A The tyrants themselves were; ambitfcmsof the conrelstiip. OW* 
virtuous princes were moderate in the puivuit, aftd exact in tfce dlS 
chargJ of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore before the 
consul’* tribunal, (hat he wouid observe ihe laws ^PUn. Panegyric. 



J „ *, 

c n&n lit ^0fWMsmrf candidate/’ But we may wat 
m, ^ Ig^i^aacribe to his councils, the first measure 
*■ iPtte succeeding reign, by which the etectieitt 
» were transferred to the senate/ The assembfidi 

©f the people were for ever abolished, and tip 
emperors ware delivered from a dangerous mtk 
titude, wl»,' wHhdut restoring liberty, miglft 
btfae disturbed, and perhaps endangered, tlP 


established government. 
Tswscpa'e. jjy dod iaug; I h waart a 


•of tip 


constitution of their country. But as sodriPjjp* 
the senate had been humbled and disarmed, sriH|P : 
an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred friHt' 
sons. Was found a much more tractable andurit' 
ftri instrument of dominion. '■ It was on thedi^ 


oity of the senate, that Augustus and his snft 
cMsofs foundeditheir new empire ; and tbeywR 
feeted, o» itovtfvcasBMrk, to adopt the iangt!*|jS 
and principles of patricians. In the administdii i 
tiott of their own powers, they frequently 
suited the great national council, pfcd ^aftraedi^ 
refer to its decision themM& inqmrtimt ctmettii ’ 
of peace and war. Borne, Italy, and the 


jjj 1 1 - 


iiiT^st i -i 


With' regard to'Cirfi^l^ 

• - . '/•: ••- •'*4$W||(S f ‘ 

* Quoties Msgistraturan Ccmitiis interesset. Trftqo t raM pd * 
suis circuibat : supplicabafcjue more an ^ yt ^ 
miffragiumin tribubus, ut unus e pops** ^ gta»liPa.y|4ilBF 
^ S6 - sa* 

l^ am nffl# . 

finoaX. 1 , 15. The Vordjrrmw wens* to allude to some fai 
unsuccessful efforts, wtncb wet* made towards restoring tbem I* t* 

people. 
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jects, it wasthesupreme-'enua* ^of appeal ; with ctttm 
regard toerihimal E^«^^r W^teiHII ,o6Dstituted IlU 
for the trial of 
by 

peeOe and 

exercise uti Hi power became the Udit 

occupation of the senate ; 

!be- 




ancient eloquence. As a council of state, atil its 
a court of justice, the senate possessed very con- 
siderable pt a rtgativee % ■. befr-m^its legislative ea- 

- #Bppflwe«> • VtftUwyw 


were acknowledged to reside in that assembly; 

Every power was derived from their authority, 
every law was ratified by their sanction. Their 
regular meetings were held on three stated days 
m every month, the calends, the nones, and the 
ides. The debates were conducted with decent 
freedom ; a*fd tber eswperors themselves, who 
gloried in the name of sM te te re ^sat/ voted, and 
divided with their equals. ! 

in a few words, the system atise General 
imperial ^ g wnflntm ent, as it war instituted hyL^mi 
Augustus, ansi maintained by those princes who systcnu 
understood their awn interest and that of the 
people, it may be defined an absolute monar 
disguised by the 

Tbe*maaters of the Roman world s u r rounded 
their throfie with darkness, concealed their irre- 
sistible strength, and humbly professed themselves 



CH 

m" 


• ministers of the senate, wbogd 
jMgfjtiffpe, decrees they dictated and obeyed. 1 ii# 
face of the court corresponded with thlg , 
*»^^ npe, ’ forms of tiie administration. The emperors,^® 
we except those tyrants whose capricious fad®, 
violated every law of nature and decency* dip 
dained that pomp. and ceremony which migh* 
offiend their countrymen, but couhl add nothiugi 
to their real power. In all the offipes of kfej; 
they 




tercourse of visits and entertainments, 
habit, their palace, their table, were suited 
to the rank of an opulent senator. Their fainter 
however numerous or splendid, was compopg# 
entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen^ .! 
Augustus or .Trajan would have ; blushed nt eip 
ploying the meaaest of the Romans in tbosemet ' 
nialto^ices, which* ia the household andAll^, 
chamber of a limited monarch, are so ea 
solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain . :< 



* Dion Cassius (I. liii, p. 703-714) has given a very loose 
tial sketch of the imperial system. 1 To illustrate, and often to 
tect, him, I have meditated Taeitus,examined Suetonius, 

Slotted t he following modern* : The Abb£ de la fileterie, ,in;! 
rnoire* de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom, xix, xxi, xxiv, 
kiW. -iBSihfiJH, "1t($tihli^(ft 'Romaine, tom. 253-4 fS. 

DitmnttSitm.ff Ufa q£t and Oronovlus, it lege Begja, printed atlejd 
den, in the year 1731. Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 479-544 of 
his Opuscula. Maffei Veroni fllustrata, p. i, p. 245, &c. ’• 

* A weak prince will always Be go wu s d <i/ ■ Met domestics. .* JO* 
Dower of slaves aggravated the shame of tbetJUsmsoa ; and.tit etwhC 

a,chance,tk*t .§*» 


■* 
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The deification of the emperors 1 is the only chap. 
instance in which they departedftom their accus- 
tomed prudenceand modesty. Thfr* Asiatic Deifies- 
Greeks were the first inventors* the successors of “* 

impious nmdaatf*dulation. It was easily trahSK 
ferred kings to the governors of Asia ; 

were 



altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices^? 
It was natural that the emperors should not re- 
fuse what the preeonsuls hadaccepted; and the 
divine bonourswhich both the one and the other 
received from the provinces, attested rather t^e 
despotism than the servitude of Rome. But the 
conquerors soon imitated the vanquished nations 
in the arts of flattery; and the imperious spirit 
of the first Caesar too easily consented to assume, 
during his lifetime, a place among the tutelar 
deities of Rome. The milder temper of his suc- 
cessor declined so dangerous an ambition, which 
was never afterwards revived, expept by the 
madness of Caligula and Domitian. ^ Augustus 
permitted indeed some of the proviocial f «itigs 
to erect temples to his lion our, on condition that 
they should associate the worship of Rome with 
that of the sovereign; he tolerated private super- 


1 See a treatise of Van dale de C oc secr a tione Prineipmn. It would 
Re easier for me to copy, than H has hemto the quotations 

at that learned Dutchman. 

* See a dissertation of the Abb£ Monjsult, in the first volume of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. 







‘ which he might be the object;* but 
ftted himself with being revered by the 
‘senate and people in his human character, and 
Wisely left to his successor, the care of his public 
deification. A regular custom was introduced, 
that on the decease of every emperor who had 
neither lived nordied like a tyrant, the senatebjf 
asotemn decree should" place him in the number 
ef the gods ; and the ceremonies of his ap&> 

funeral* 
cia^;; 

profanation, so abhorrent to our stricter" 
eiples, was received with a very faint mu rim; 
by the easy nature of polytheism ; but it WMft % 
received as an institution, not of religion butdf 
policy. We should disgrace the virtues of tbs? 
Antonin es, by 1 comparing them with the vices 
Hercules or Jupiter;. Even the characters^ 
Cassar or Augustus were far superior to 1 
of the popular deities. But it was the 
time of the former to live in an enlightenedajpsfe 
and their actions were too faithfully reeordedjlfc 
admit of such a mixtureuf fable and mystery*!!^- 
the devotion of the vulgar requires. As m<W0fc- 
their divinity was established by law, it sunk «*•« 




Horace to p* 
ffieicoaft # . 




1 Jurandasqae tumn per nomen ponimras to»»* 
emperor himself; and Horace was wen a i a p w Brt W 
Augustus. _ ^ _ DeBU 

tempda jutefcit ie (he indignaat mjiimhto'dt 

Lucan ; but it is a patriotic, rather than a devout, indignatiffla* ~~M *• 
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-In the consideration of-tbepnaperial govern- chap.' 
merit, we have frequentlymgfclkilied the artful In - 
founder, under hiswell-known title of Augustus, TuieTdT 

the edifice was ^*Bi^<«^pleted. : ' Theobscure 
name of Oesa^SStiar be derived from a meah^ 
family hrthe little town of Aricia. It was stained 
with tfee fi|i>od of the frescraptwaitand he was 


mory of his former life. The illustrious sttfS- 
- name of Caesar, he had assumed, as the adopted 
' : son of the dictator ; but he had' too much good 
sense; either to hope to be confinmded,- or to* 

\ wislrto be compared, with that extraOrdiHary 
man. It was proposed in the senate, to dignify: 
their minister with a new appellation; and after 
a very serious discussion, that of Augustus was 
chosen, among several others, as being the most 
"k_ expressive of the character of peace and sancti- 
ty, which he uniformly affected. b Augustus was 
% therefore a personal» <isinr a family distinction. 
The former should n aturalhr have . expired with 

was diffused by adoption aad fe- . 
male affiance, Nero was the last prince who could 
allege any hereditwy claim to the honours of the 
Julian line. But, at the time of his death, then 
practice of a century hitch inseparably connected^ 
those appellations with dignity, and: 

they have been preserved by a long successiofi of 1 

V ^"^-1^1^, ■*» * 

• IHofi’ p. 710, with the curious aunoteti^us e4_ . 

Seymar. • * * '* ~ * * 


2 


m 





c«xr. 

nt 


^Romans, Greeks, Franks, and G«f- 
the fall of the republic to the pre» : | 
$ent time. A distinction was, however, sot^ j 
introduced. The sacred title of Augustus UFUjf-jjjf 
always reserved for the monarch, whilst the nanf, % 
of Caesar wasmore freely communicated to’ 
^d^ionsjt of Hadriam. 

leas t, was appropriated to the second person 
the state, who was considered as the presun 


Character 
and policy 
of Augus- 
tus 



tive 

: W£ 


stjtution which he had destroyed, can only I 
explained, by an attentive consideration of 
character of that subtle tyrant. A cool 
hmk and, % fi^aedly^dis. 
prompted histi at .tfeehageof nineteen^ to 

* • ' ' s • * * .vSi .Cl _ 



wMifotiy, , 

Wlti* tbe swaptewpa 1 , be signed the prose* 
of Gicer^ ahd t^e pardon of China, 
tues, afid even his vices, were artificial^ 
according to the various dictates of his k 
he was at first the enemy,$^at4p 
of the Roman w<^d,* .. WJheR .he 
y^ul-system 6f the authority, JMMU 

' ‘ i feats. He wished# 



V%ft '*# u**? ■ ■ iV* • • ■ 


>*rv 


ch 


< As Octavianus dtWancfd ta the banquet of the Cajsars, his C MffP; ■' 
anged like that of the ctinioUon; pale «f first, dien fed, aftartiwfir . 
aolr* h» !>t loct UtVIlTUnl tJtR mild li««.’nf,y64n*'"'aod- Urn 


blade; he at last assumed the mild P-#* ' 

tCusars, ps 309). Thja image, WWfcwMfc Julian, ip W» *** 

uious fictiog, is lost tmd,eiega«Hi.iWJtJiSfi t ^ ) ? on ^ < U^ t '”* eh flS? 

•rtfcjeur J?' hn#80 ^f 
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V. * 

derive the people by an image of civil liberty, chaK 
»nd the armiesby rciyil govern- IU ‘ 

ment. . 
v i, The death 
eyes. He 




before his ima«t of 
Md Hoboan m 5^i“ 
his adher(SQ^If%fif the most favoured ffiendfbf 


( in the number of the conspirators. 



Iftnce could not secure his person from the « 
ger of a determined republican ; and the Romans, 



his power, as by his power itself. The consul 
or the tribune might have reigned in peace, 
The title of king had armed the Romans against 
his life. Augustus was sensible that mankind is 
fghvfflfnhd bynames; nor was he deceived in bis 
nxpectatirtS.'that the senate and people would 
aubffpttayj^iiry^hyidBdttiey were respectfully 
jeffisufMf Mt they stiHer^yfed^fhah nnexont fifee- 



linthe pleasing illusion, as long as 
it w'us‘stff»p!»fiS^?by' the virtue,- orevieh by the pru- 
dence, of the'TwwStesors of Augustus. It was a 
motive of self-preservation, not a principle of 
fUPWl^i tnat • 

^hffigiiteriNero, and" 

* v. 1 ■ ■ i '"#>■** 

-- ^TW«oubnii» after the establishment of monarchy,' the emperor 
ads the character of Brutus as a jaerfjj^ 




Attempt of 
the senate 
after the 
death of 
Caligula. 




Image of 
govern- 
ment for 
the armies. 
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of the tyrant, without aiming theft ;. ^ 
__ yrtlie authority of the emperor. 

* ‘There appears, indeed, one memorable 
sion, in which the senate, after seventy y< _ 
patience, made an ineffectual attempt to reassmil^J^ 
its long-forgotte« rights. When the throne wr 
vacant by theffiurder of Caligula* the conr~ 
cohvoked that assembly in the capitol,condem 
the me mory of tbe . 

her^aito- tfieir *etaridard, and during eight-and 

forty- hours, acted as the independent chiefs of 
free commonwealth. But while they deliberate 
the praetorian guards had resolved. The 
Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was alrea 
their camp, invested with the imperial pi 
and prepared to support his election by 
Thb dreasn of wa« at an end ; 

senat^awt^e eD all the horrors of inevi 
vitude. Deserted by the people, and tl 
by a military force, that feeble ssscnf 
pelled to ratify the choice of the 
to embrace the benefit -ofdii lyawy sy 
Claudius had the prudence- tdofifcr, and 
tierosiiy to observe.* 4 - 

-- W^%a ins*lence of the armies ini 
giisfuS with Tears of a still more 
The despair of the eitizens conld only 
what the power of tbe s * " 

•.It U much tor* “* ** 

whkk tpsateg » fon * d *» 

niUi the popular rumours of Josephus, and the Imperfect 

Dion and SuetonUis. - - iy Ty : . 
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able to execute. How precarious was his own c hap, 
authority over men whom he fiSfid taught to vio- UI * 
late every social dpty 1 He had heard their se- 
ditious clamourir, he dreaded their Calmer mo- 
ments of reflebli^f' ^0fi#^volutioi* hM* been 
purchase^ft^^^ishiense rewards ; but a secobii 
revolution might double those rewards. The 
troops^pfessed tbe fondest ^t^^ n t tq th e 

titude are capricious and inconstant. Augustus 
summoned to his aid whatever remained in those 
fierce minds of Homan prejudices; enforced the 
rigour of discipline by the sanction of law ; and. 



■y 


emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle- 
giance, as the first magistrate of the republic/ 

During a long period of two hundred andJ^'^J’ 1 *' 
twenty years, from the establishment of this art- 
ful system to the death of Commodus, the dan- 
gers inherent to a military government were, in 
a great nteiisiWj sdSpt mbyfcTbe soldiers were 
seldom.roused to that 
i,and of the w< 
i was, before and 

tive of sdi^-'i%eadful calamities. Caligula and 
Domitian wewrsatngsin^led intheir palace by their 
own domestics : the convulsions which agitated 
Rome on the death ofthe former, were confined 
to the walls of the city,- JkitKerninvolvedthe 

•. 4 *;iiwr'; 1 .. y-.- 

f Anglin restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the 
the endearing name of fellow-soldiers, and 
called thym only soldiers (Sueton. in August, c, 25). See the use 
.Tfberiui made of tile setnte, in the mutiny of the Paanonian kgittm 
(.Tacit. Anna), i), < ^ ; . 

I S *■ 





f't 


i in his ruin. In the space of eightCra 
&ur princes perished by the sword; and ,,} 
tfe Roman world was shaken by the fury of th€ 
contending armies. Excepting "otily this short* J 
though violent* eruption of military licence, the 


two Centuries from Augustus to Commodes 


m 


Lit 




passed awa¥ imstaihed with civil blood, and 
disturbed by revolutions. The emperor was elecv » - . 
ed by the avihorit 
of the 



d the consent ^ ,, 
oath'-,. 

• .J W\ 


pf ‘the Roman annals, to discover three incd 


siderable rebellions, -which were all suppress. 


iion pf % 

kw«f< ypy f 


in a few months, and without even the 
of a battle. 11 ^ 

• lii the elective ihdnhrchies, the vacancy of the 



misd 


to spare 
of suspense, and the te: 


t&B of mi* irregular choice, invested thenr 
signed successor with so large a share of ptef 
power, as should enable him, alter their dee'ei 
to assume the remgindeii ^^ou,t'‘suj5erin£l 
empire to perceive the cHipge of masters. 

s constituttonal lBnpi^B'1^ 



* The tot was *^ah^j|^0^tonUnu«, w£o took , up anjgjfi : ■■ 
Dalmatia against Claudius, and was deserted By his own troops ft 
five days. The second, jU Antonia*,, 

against Domitian ; and the third* ., AyMiiyr'Gaeflfc&t* in the reign w •* 
M, Autoninu^ Tte two ltatiuiggtj Jsrt jr Ay jnpotba. »»d . 

jng the republic; a ElSk, suiB Cassius, peculiarly stiirweS'Au^** 
name and funiih. 
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OF THt BOMAN ESIPIR*. 

Augustus, after all lusjE|y^J^piSpects 
snatched his 

last hopes on TSfcriu?, obtained fojr his adopted of Tibe- 
son the eenswiai^lind t^mitian powers, and nus ' 
dictated a future was 

invested ws | te ^^uthoritv equal to his own, over 
the pfOF^pes and the armies. 1 Thu? Vespa- of thus. 

dest son. 

IlK'Y. 




under his command, had recently achieved" 
conquest of Judea. His power was dreaded, 

peranee : “ "* ‘ '*'* i ‘ 

Instead' 

the prudent monarch associated Titus to fire fu! 
powers of the imperial dignity; and the grateful 
son ever approved himself the humble and faith- 
ful minister of so indulgent a father .* 

*: The, good sense of V espasian engaged him in- The race ot 
every measure that might con-*^^^ 5 

Flavian fit* 
roily. 


firm -his, elevation. 

mS^tary oath, and the fidjfi^ $£ thig, t^g^ad 

j.lir name and family of tbe^jg^iia; 
and &ltff$fcgl» that family had been continued 
wily by the ^ef^ous rite of adoption, the Ro- 
mans still revered, in the person of Nero,_tbe 
grandson of Genoaai^ and the lmesd simc^^r 

;"nen8«0^-; ! 'that the 

•” = ■ ~'"yZ • <* 

«V 

•- * V. 

* ValUi^'pcercUkis, U \\f c. 121. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 20. 
k Stiftote'ift a <L fha. ia Prafat Hist. Natur. . 
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*. ». 96. 
Adoption 
and cha- 
racter of 
Trajan. 


■I«* W)SW,INE AND PALI. , 

abandon the cause of the tyrapt^i. 
downfal of Galba, Oth6, and Vitelliusjj|®, 
t the armies to consider the emperors as 
creatures of their will, and the instruments 
their licence. The birth of Vespasian was inean.Jj , 
his grandfather had been a private soldier, 
father a petty officer of the revenue;” 1 his o 
merit had - raised him, in an advanced age, to 
empire ; but his merit was rather useful tha 

suited his true interest by the association of a so| 
whose more splendid and amiable character migl$j 
turn the public attention, from the obscure origi£|| 
to the future glories, of the Flavian house. Unde*||..;' 
the mildadministration of Titus, the Roman worlds J 



enjoyed a transient felicity, and his beloved : 
mpry served to protect, above fifteen years, 
vice*, of his brother Domitian. 

Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple 
the assassins of Domitian, before he 
that his feeble age was unable to stem the 
rent of public disorders, which had multif 
under the long tyranny of, his predecessor. 
mild disposition was respected by the good;:M ^^ » 

character, whose justice should strike terror into? 
the guilty. Though he had several : 



1 This idea is frequently and 
Hist, i, $, 16, ii, 76. 

■ The empe^ir Vespasian, 

the getealpgists, N tt&>"4*au£d MtfeiWly 
of Reate (Its native couatr^),an£ one cif 
Suet, in Vespasian, c. IS. 



Flavius, the Siuwpr.^ " 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


fixed his choice on a strangertHe adoptedTra- chap. 

jan, then about fqrtyyearsof hge, and who com- 

manded a powerfularmy in the IowerGermany ; 
and immedmtelfefcya decteeof the' senate, de- 


clared him $wl successor in the 

empire." . ,^‘S*'nncerely to be lamented, »• "• 
whilst' we ifre fatigued with the disgustful relation 
c^f|fpT^|nBQ»es 

ings of an abridgement, or the doubtful light of 
a panegyric. There remains, however, one pa- 
v negyric far removed beyond the suspicion of flat- 
tery.: y Above two. hundred aifd fifty, years after 
the death of Trajan, the senate," in poUring'eat 
the customary acclamations on the accession of 
a new emperor, wished that he might surpass 
the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of Tra- 
jan." 

We may readily believe, that the father of his^™ 7 - 
country hesitated whether he ought to entrust ihednaa. 
various and doubtfoi character of his kinsman 
Hadrian with sovereign power.* ? In hislastmoy 
the arts of the empress 
fixetf lhe irresolution of Trajan, or bpP|r im- 
posed a adoption ; p the truth of which 

could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian was 


• Dion, h lxviii, p. 1181. PBtu Secund. in Panegyric. . • 

, • Feiidor Augusto, kelio* Taajijto, Eutrop. viii, S. 

*Di«t ftlxix, p. 1849) affirms tlrtmStte '«• *i« : t*ena a*J& 
on UMCauthority of his father, who heihg governor of the {Province 
where Trajan died, had very good opportunities of sifSng this mys- 
terious t r a ns a ct i on . Yet Do dwell (Praleet. Camden, xvii) has main- 
tained that Hadrian was called to the certain hope of the empire! 
daring the lifetime of Trajan. . ‘ Sv;* ■ 


pledged as Ms lawful succewwH 
reign, as lias been already mentioned,; 
empire flourished in peace and prosperity* 
He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, as* 
sorted military discipline, and visited all his pro*, 
vinces. iojiersQn. -Hjs^yast and active genrip 




and the minute details or civil policy. But tit, 
ruling passions of. his soul were curiosity and 


-r. 




le 
s 

anrice 


p> anp njp 

memory of Jffidrian. ' Vet we may remark, that of tie fitrt S®*** 










*r 

I; 

f 

It . 


immense 
from hLs. 
left ohI 
to 


bfr itfl iftosiAK empire. - 

himself with cni* 
of the Ht ' 
by an 
lavished 

Hadrian commended thehtff 
fude of the Antonines. He was 

reign power. Among the many vices of 
younger Verus, he possessed one virtue; a duti- 
ful reverene& ? '#&f 'hls 'wfeer^r^BieagTiie, to w hom 
he will irigt^abatldofied-ftie rt^d^i'cares of ^dpfii eL ' 

The philosophic emperor disserhlileff hts^fmlf^, 
lamented his early death, and cast a deceit veil 
over his memory, 

~ As soon as Hadrian’s passion Was either grati- Adoption 
fied or disappointed, he resolved to deserve the Antonis, 
thanks of posterity, by placing the most exalted 

His discerning ie^e 

about seventeen* 

-spect ofevery virt 

W. these^W^^slared the son and sticeessor of 
Hadrian, on eoMftion, however, that he himself 
should immediately adopt the younger. The 
IWo'iiftB&oirines (foriiw of them th^%pfe:are f mOW'. 





governed th 


jrpi. d. 138— 
ISO. 


m <WS> the only one whose taste in love was entirely 
e teoojirs of Antinous, see Spanheim Commear 
telre sur les C*sars de Julien,, p. SO. _-.u* 

* HisU August, p. 13. AureKusVietor in Epitom. 
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the same invariable spirit 


Although Pius had two sons,' 


Character 
and reign 
of Pius. 





preferred the welfare of Rome to the iate 
his family, gave his daughter Faustina in 
riage to young Marcus, obtained from tl 
nate the _ 

with a nobledisdauyonratber ignorance ofj 

lousy* associated him to all the labours of ’ 

— 

vernment. % Marcus, on the other hand, reven 

he- was no more, regulated his own adminis 
tion by the example and maxims of his pra^. 
cessor. Their united reigns are possibly the 0)| 
period of history in which the happiness 
great people was the sole object of gover 
Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly 
minated a: second Numa. The same love 
ligfen, justice, and peace, was the i 
characteristic of both princes. But the 
of the latter opened a much larger fields 
exercise of those virtues. - Numa could 2^ 
prevent a few neighbouring villages from 
dering each other’s hartesta. Ardonmus dS® 
order and tranquillity over the greatest \ 
th^eat^ J^s reign is marked bj 

tory ; which is, indeed, little more .tban 

‘ Witbout thu help of medals and ineeriptioue, We should 
«ttt.of this hpnopr^ Plus. j.-. ' 

‘firing the reign, Mwai jrwWfc- '■ 

tw those nest at 
tunes. Rise. August, p. 24 




. ¥■- 


t v OF ROMAN EMPIRE. 

O'.v _ 

/•register of misfortunes chap, 

of mankind. In privates life, Tie- was an ami-^ 

able, as wcll as a good man. /The. native sim- 
plicity of His ^^to ger^yanity or 

affectation.. modeftttwnjvthfi. 

cohvenienc^TO>tiis fortune, and the innocenf 
pldasu^Mlr “society *, x and the benevolence of 
hik^l.^foplayed itself » *.die(B|fi»l serenity of 


i ■*&***■■'■■ •< 

V The virtue of Marcus Aurelius AntoninuS wasOfM«ra»< 
| of a severer and more laborious kind/ It was 
f the wclbcar»ed harvest of many^learaed cob- 

midnight lucubration. At ^fe ^e fif twelve 
years, he embraced the rigid system of the stoics, 
which taugljt him to submit his body to his 
mind, his passions to his reason ; to consider vir- 
tue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
£ tilings external, as things indifferent/ His 

* ~ Sft i. . 

f-fSaputaai not insensible to the charms o<£ 

the liur sex. Marcos Antoninas, August, p. 20, 21. 

Julfan in Cssar. ':■.•■■■ a* 

■jjjy,, enemies of Marcus charged him with fcyfiueffsy, i»B wt® 

Which distinguished fiat, mtojgjfk&am 
tBist. This suspicion, unjust as it W*», >J lt«tay serve 

.*■« ^ account for the atejwriur applause bestowed upon personal qualifi- 
•*4pns, in pre Terence % th* social virtues. Even Marcus Antoni* 
hushas been called a hypocrite, but the wildest scepticism never in- 
>? s sinuated that Caisar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a foot. * 

i", Wte and valour are qualifications: more easily ascertaStied than htt- 

* ' Uwnitj or the love of justice. - -fi> • ,y v-iA-Vy-^ • •’ 

* . * Tarttuahaseharaeterized, in a few Words, the principles of ihe 

Lv < portico: Doctores sapientise secutus est, qui sola boa^qns: honesta, 

•aid tantUm qu» turpia ; potentiam, uobilitatem, cteteraqua extra 
*h tof« )i ( t»«qa» bonw neque malis adnumerant. Tacit. Hist, iv, S. 

' : u * 
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tempos ed in the tumult of a caw 


extant; and he even 


tunutocuimva i mg' 


ll| I l|MII I s 

^■^ve lessfms of philosophy, in a more pupil; 
manner than wat< perhaps oonsi&tedt with tis| 
modesty of. a sage^-or the dignity of an eraj| 
rbr. a . noblest cOmmastp^ 

s«fr IndH^^ ito' tfie of otlS 

just 


thfte pleasure of converting an <a*i 
into ® friend; and hejustified the sincerity of ' 
sentiment, by moderating the seal of the ’ 


dMested^ as tht d j^ rt feb ami eiilamjty of hum& 


iiT4RT:Ti)j 




/ rt.«TiT|T;l rn <TTJ i j » vj|> i 





cessive emperor^ whose chs£ 


were carefully preserved by Nervi, TrajaSfc' 
drian, and the Antomnes, who delighted in this 


storing the republic, had the Romans of their 
days been capable of enjoying a rational free- 
dom. < 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid^ !»■«** 
by the immense reward that inseparably waitedture. 
on tb^ r »tcee»»; by the honest pride of virtue. 




»6ral. happiness 
A jpst, but melancholy 

mil ill 1 of huthan 
They nil have refcollectfedi 
of a happineSK%hi^h (lepended on the character 
of a single man. -Tbe fatal moment was perhaps 
«$jm^Qhing, when some licentiousyt^^iiMp 
jealous tyrant, would 

tofefcbBlBlrte power, ^d'^lpnfcd 

of their people. Tin* Weal rtf- 
jstmjnte of t^g senate and the laws might sejgfc 
to display the virtues, bpfc could never correct 



12S 


CM A?. 

Ui- 





IBS 


PAfcfc- 


tile emperor. The military 
id and irresistible instrument of op] 
and the corruption of Roman mai 
would always supply flatterers eager to a] 
and ministers prepaid to serve, the fear or the 
avarice, thejust or. the cruelty, of their master^ 



Memory of 


justified the experience of the Romans. 


Kero * and annals of the emperors exhibit a strong and vaij 




Bomitian. 



».s&o«tig 
lcharac 

t^ps of "modern history. In the conduct of 
monarchs we may trace the utmost lines of .. v 
and virtue ; the most exalted perfection, and t| 
meanest . degeneracy of our own species. Tl.^ 
i age of Trajan and the Antonines hadlxs^ 
i by an age of iron. It is almost 
worthy successc 

Augustus.^ Their unparalleled vices, 
s[dendid theatre on which they were act 
saved them from oblivion. The dark 
ing Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the _ v 
Claudius the profligate and cruel.d'Iero,; 
beastly Vitellius,? and, the ‘ ^ j fefilwrB ji | 
condemned to everlasting 







a - re eating, at least six . 


.vjvA-V 


If is not easyto express 


with dignity, or even decency. ' Tscitus fairly eajis hint 

it is by substituting to a coarse word a very fine image. “ W.Ut 

** lius. urabraculis hortorum alxlitus, ut ignava eat na ha, .. 

“ si cibutn suggeras jacent torpentque, prepterita, instant**. ** ,tt ^ 1 , 
oblivioi2 dbnisetat_ A t jt^ flj Blt M Wvre Arcino d«stide®J 


c. 18. pfrifot 


£ ii, 9S. Sueton- in 




0# tU6 bomA& Empire. 

4 During fbitfscbrt* ^ears (^kefej^irig only therfiOPt 

talent, that i aK fe^ lfl that urihapfry period. ! 


of th£ Rptoanswas sctmpkM vitit^mo pecti-^gL“ f 
Iw tntf one 

former liberty, the other by their extensive 
quests, which rendered their condition more coiii- 
pletely wrested victuns of ty- 

rafinyitti&f^Mher'iigt! 
canSes were derived, t; 
of the sufferers ; arid, 2. The impossibility Of 
escaping from the hand of the oppressor. 

x. When Persia was governed by the descend- 
ants of Sefi,a race of princes, whose wanton cruel- orientals, 
ty often stained their divan, their table, and 
their bMjWith the blood of their favourites, 
there is a sayif^ f&^fdfyi dt iiydwdg nobleman; 
that he never defiiM'’&^ife; «0f$& ' '" J " " 

Series Without satisfying himself 
heriu Wtestill on his shoulders. '1'he 
of every d%bt almost jhstifytbe Scepticism 
of Rustan/ Ifet the fatal sword, suspended 
above him by a single thread, seems not to have 
disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the ttam^ 

qtliiKty, of the Persian. Itk^oeo 

■ , • - **..«•'' -- , ■ 

* The execution of Helvidius Priscuj, and of the tlrtOOUS Bpo* 
nina, l%riced the reign of Vespasian. 

' * Voyage de Chardin ea Perse, vol. in, p. 293. £5b • 

VOL. I. -<Ef.lt 










could level him with the dust ; 


^stroke of lightning or apoplexy might be 
e^ally fatal; and it was the part of a wise man, 
tp forget the inevitable calamities of human life 
in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was 
dignified with the appellation of the kings slave; 
had, perhaps, been purchased from obscure pa* 
rents, in a country which he had never known ; 
and was trained up from his infancy in the severe 

"i, wealth. 


, 4 ,^ j^^uSl^resume what he had 
TRustuu’s knowledge, if he possessed any, coup, 
only serve to confirm his habits by prejudices. 
His language afforded not words for any form of 
*gsmernment, except absolute monarchy. The 
* * ■ '{ of the East informed him, that such had 

..The 


the ,conditi<m of , 

interpreters of that divine __ 
^Jnculcated 1 9 him,thatthe sultan was thed^pelg* 
ant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of heaven; 
that patience was the first virtue of a niussulman, 
and unlimited obediencethegreat^utyofasol^E 1 
Knowledge The minds of the Homans very * 
rptitrfWeutly prepared for slavery. Oppressed fc 
Romans. ^ them own corruption andJ 



foralong while 



* The practice of raising slaves to the grant odfe* state 
more common among the Turks than among the Persian*. Tj* 
miserable countries of Georgia and Circassia supply rule/s td 

t parfref theeast. , - ■ - .!! 

-*■ have diffused 

r ^ _ _ _ __ sandtoifaneas of’our governm*** 

TWy have done thcdiVvew fti office. 
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of their free- crap. 

Hi. 


sentiments, or at 

born anc^tors^/l!|pS>e^0a^Qfbf Heividius and 
Thrasea, of Tacitusand Pliny, wasfchesame as 
that of phi- 

losophy, they^h^riuibrhi!^lbe justest-and-maost 
liberal i^ntf.jpfrtyifirt dignify of human nlittire, 
and Of civil society. The history of 

th^ e>wn^country had .taught ^e^ai to revere a 
virtuous, and a vk^oriOaMJO^MMta^eiiUi ; 
to abhor the successful crimes of Ciesar and Au- 
gustus ; and inwardly to despise those tyrants 
whom theysftdored with themost abject flattery.* 

into the great council, whhdt'Ahd once dictated 
laws to the earth, whose name still gave a sanc- 
tion to the acts of the monarch, and whose autho- 
rity was so often prostituted to the vilest pur- 
poses of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emperors 
who adopted his maxims, attempted to disguise 
their murders by the formalities of justice, and 
perhaps enjoyed a secret pleasure in rendering the 
, senate their accomplice Us-well as their victim. 

assembly, the last of. the Romani were 
for imaginary crimes and red vir- 
tues. Thewiafamous accusers assumed the lan- 
guage of independent patriots, who arraigned a 
dangerous citizen before the tribunal of his coun- 
try ; and the public service was rewarded bjr 
riches and honours . 1 Tlm semle judges pro- 
* ; ■ • • » -’•*!#■'- 
‘ ttejf aihged the example of Sdpio and Ca{? (Tacit. Annal. 
nr, isj? ; Wa*eeiius Epirus and Crispus Vibius had acquired taro 
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Extent of 
their em- 
pire left 
them no 
place of 
refuge. 




ill the person of its firit magistrate*, 
ipbose clemency they most applauded when they 
trembled the most at bis inexorable and impend- 
ing cruelty . 1 The tyrant beheld their baseness 
with jus* contempt* and encountered their secret 
sentiments of detestatioalidthsincereand avow- 
ed hatred for the whole body of the senate, 
ii. The division of Europe into a number of 

}$3&gmge, and manners, is productive of 
most beneficial consequences to the liberty Off 
mankind. A modern tyrant, who should find|^ 
ao resistance either in his own breast, or in Idjf • > 
people, would soon experience a gentle restraint . 
from the » example of his equals, the dread If 
present eensure, the adtoco of his allies, and 

toplenai!^* 1 escaping from the narrow limits 1 




millions and a hair under Nero. Their wealth, which 
their crimes, protected them under V espasian. See Tacit. 

43. Dialog, de Orator, c. 8. for one accusation, tteguius, 
object of Pliny's satire, received from the Senate the consular 
meats, and a present of sixty thousand pounds. _ . 

t The crime 4 of majesty was formerly a treasonable offence agj«9. 
thr llTWw rd jlMfltii ft! triStoneS of the people, Augustus and w; ; 
riua ^»paMtSwS|«tj«a;pttsaWr ami extended it to anintttW* 

'After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Gertna nlcUSh a^ 
been put to death, Tiberias received the thaafcs 1 of the neaa& 
his clemency, idle had not been pubBciy sttangied ; nor 
body drawn wit^a took to the Gentmd*,. where those of com**** 
motors wtre > **- 

Tiber io^ c. S3* -V K 


"n^y. 'A 
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hirdomimoas, wouldeasByubtuin, in 
climate, a secure r^hg-e, a'new f<»t|me adequate 
to his merit, the freedom of complairit,atfd per- 
haps the of 

the Romans .. 

empire fett’fSI&^fne hands of a single person, tlie 
WOTMfiBS^^hiFa safe and dreary prison for his 

in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a lifrOf . 
exile On the barren rock of Seriphus, or the fro- 
zen banks of'tfie’!Dminhd, *mt^Smed : his fete in 
silent despMf'™ To resist was fetSl,andit was 
impossible to fly. On every ridfrfieVas "'en$an- 
passed with a vast extent of sea and land, which 
he could never hope to traverse without being 
discovered, seized, and restored to his irritated 
master. Beyond the frontiers, his anxious view 
Could discover nothing, except the ocean, in- 
hospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, 
of fierce manners and unknown language, or 
dependent kings, who would 5 gladly purchase the . 
emperor's protection by the sacrifice of an ob- 


CIMf* 

in. 


noxic 


protection by 

tive." “ Wherever you are * said 


,y< 

‘^ : A 


■ * Seriphus was a siAall rocky island in the Aegean sea, the inha- 
bitants of which were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. 
The place of Ovid’s exile Is well known, by his just, but u n m an l y 
lamentations. It should seem, that he only received an order to 
leave name in so many days, and- 1» transport bUttttf to Than. 
Guards and gaolers wera unnecessary. -i\, - , . / 

■ Under Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted toipy to the Par- 
thians. He and stopt in the streights of Sicily ; but so little danger 

did 

x 3 . 


S- 51 


»•#!» 




the exiled Marcellus, “ remember that 


We equally within the power of the coik 
*»- queror.’ 

¥t 

did there appear in the example, that the moat jealous of tyrants 
disdained to punish it. Tacit. Ann a! . vi, 14i ^ i 

• Cicero ad FanaiHartS, if* % ~ ^ 
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.. 

7ft<? crueltjf^^s^ and murder of Com modus. ~Eittt- 
tiofrvf ffetimax. — His attempts to reform ike state . 
r-Mis assassination of the j^rce^rian guards. 

f - ^ivi -■■ ■-■ ■ v. • - *•. *•* • 

he mildness of Marcus, which the rigid dis- chap. 
cipline of the stoics was unable to eradicate, 
formed, ats-the.same titne^. tbe , most amiable, r "^^ ce , 
and the only defective, p^rt- ojf bis gharrc|e^ ° 

by the unsuspecting goodness of his heart. Art- 
ful men, pho study the passions of princes, and 
conceal their own, approached his person in the 
disguise of philosophic sanctity, and acquired 
riches and honours by affecting to despise them." 

His excessive indulgence to his brother, his wife, 
and his Mn,'en^|^,t|fs ,b^nds of private vir- 
tue^ and became » the example 
isequences of their vices, 

the daughter of Pius, and the wife to w. wife 
of Marcifl^^had been as much celebrated for her FiU “ tin * 5 
gallantries as for ,Jrer beauty. The grave sim- 
plicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to 
engage her wanton levity, or to fix. that un- 
bounded passion for variety, which, often disco- • 
verad personal merit in the meaqfcst of nian- 

' ' ^ ^ 

• *'410* the complaints of Avklius Cassius, Hist. August, p. 45. 

These are, it is true, the complaints of faction ; but even factisa 
exaggerates, rather than invents, 

K 4 > 
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t Cupid of the ancients, was, in gene?* 
rs^SJvery sensual deity; and the amours of an 
empress, as they exact on her side the plainest 
advances, are seldom susceptible of much senti-; 
mental delicacy. Marcus was the only man ip 
the empire who seemed ignorant or insensible of 
the irregularities of Faustina ; which, according 
to the prejudices of every age, reflected some 
disgrace on the injured husband. He promoted 

fit,', and JxntiQg a connection^ for - thirty years** 
invariably gave her proofs of the most tender con^ 
fidence, and of a respect which ended not w: 
her life. In his meditations, he thanks the 
who had bestowed on him a wife, so faithful, so? 
gentle, and of such, a wonderful simplicity of: 
manners. 11 The obsequious .senate, at his eal*- 

her. a goddess. She 

of Juno, Venus, and Geres ; and it was di 


that, on the day of their nuptials, the youth of 


h-'i-;' 






either sex should pay their vows before 
of their chaste patroness.!. «• . 

. • '* ~ 

Faustinam satis constat apud Cayetam, ceniKtimei, sibi ct nauM- . 

cat it gladiator!*, elegissc. Hist. August, p. 30. Lompridius «x- 
which Faustina chose, and the amdilitmt »Udt: 

e Hist. Aojfat. p. 34. V- : 

4 Meditat. L fc The world las laughed at the credulity of Ifcawfc . , 
cus; but Madam Parier assures us (a»d we.tpay credit a 
that the husband itrill always be deceived, if t|» 0jfe condescend* • 
dissemble. . 

rfSisg. Cassius, l,, August, p. 3S. 

meiaadire Je Spauhehi^lwGa^irite Julicn, p. SSfl. Tbs dcHja-,, ' • 
tion of Faustina » the oalyde&ct which Julian’s criticism is able » 
discover in the all-accomplished character of Marcia. - ■ • 


t 
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The monstrous vicgs ,,e£:|he son have cast a char 

shade on tpe puritjB^ tije fether’s virtues. It^ ^ 

*bps been objected foMarcus, that he sacrificed 

his repubBu. 

N pthjf»$<#twever, was neglected by the anxious 
faihs®,v4p^s? ^ learning 



the narrow mind of young Commodus, tbcur- 
rect his growing vices, and to render him wor- 
thy of the th rane » for wbkh ripe was designed. 
But the pbfc^r Wffih 

efficacy, except in those happy dispositions where 
it is almost superfluous. The distasteful lesson 
of a grave philosopher was, in a moment, obli- 
terated by the whisper of a profligate favourite; 
apd Marcus himself blasted the fruits of this” 
laboured education, by admitting his son, at the 
of fourteen or fifteen, to a full participation o£ 


wards; but he lived long eppugh to repent a rash 
pr, which raised the impetuous youth above 
of reason and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal Accession 
peace of society* are produced by the restraints paJcw 
wbiph the necessary, but unequal laws of pro- modu3 ' 
party have imposed on the appetites of jpacP 
by confining to a few 5 

that are coveted by mifiy. Of all 
god appetites, the love of power is 
of the most imperious and unsociable nature, since;, 
the pride of one man requires the submission of 
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CHAP. 

IV. 


A. B. 180. 


Character 
of Com- 
jnodus- 


rife tS*c£i v If-'AN B ' PA?ifc 

iude. In the tumult of civil discord* 
tfeelawS of society lose their force, and their place 
Is* seldom supplied by those of humanity. The 
ardour of contention, the pride of victory, the 
despair of succfg^ the memory of past injuries* 
and the fear of future dangers, all contribute to 
inflame the mind, and to silence the voice erf 
pity. From such motives almost every page of 
history has been stained with civ^ blood ; but 

wish, and every thing to enjoy. The beloved 
son* of Marcus succeeded to his father, amidst 
the acclamations of the senate and armies/ ana-* 
when he ascended the throne, the happy youth 
saw round him neither competitor to remove, noP 
enemies to punish. In this calm elevated station* 
natural, -that he should prefertBft 
detestation, the 
g^oriiffiF df his five predecessors, to the igne 
ous fate of Nero, and Domitian. <>- J 

Yet Commodus was not, as he has been ref 
sented, a tyger born with an insatiate thirst i 
human blood, and capable, from his infancy*^ 
the most inhuman actions. 5 Nature had f Mined 
tier than a wicked dispositkhr. 
^rendered him theslave 
of his attendants? who gra 

1 Commodus w.ts the first Porphyngautu* (bom since his father’* - 
accession to the throne). By s new flattery, the Kgyptisn 
medab date by the jgrur* . if tKey were synonynlons'te 

those of hi» reign.' 'Sfllejdttonl, fiirt. des' Empcreurs, ton. ii,P* 7# 

‘ Hist August p. 46. 
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mind. His cruelty, which at first obeyed the chap; 
dictates of others,d£generatedfnto habit, and at IV ' 

* ^ , V ' K ' * * wv»wvv»v 

length becamevthe rufing * 

Upon the desri&tfdf ibbi- *$£ftf^-"Coaimodus He return* 





found himself 

a great 8tt0I^S^8 the' conduct of a difficult w&r 
i and Marcomanni. 1 The ser- 
profligate youths whom Marcus had 

thdir ' 

ence about the new emperor. They exag 
the hardships and dangers of a campaign in the 
wild countries beyond^the Danube ; and they 


name, and the arms of his i 
sufficient to complete the conquest of the dismay- 
ed barbarians, or to impose such conditions, as 
were more advantageous than any conquest. By 
a dexterous application to his sensual appetites, 
they compared the tranquillity, the splendour, the 
F refined pleasures of Rome, with the tumult of a 
Pannonim caiC^ tiii^eh affiwded neither leisure 
nor materials 1 
tlfe^jdeasing advice ; but 

inclination, and the aweWhieh he 
Still reta&iSlforhK father’s counsellors, the sum- 
mer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal entry 
into the capital was deferred till the autumn. His 
graceful person,* popular address, andimagmed 

h fiion Cassius. 1. lxxii, p. ISOS. - ■ rr~ 

- .*’v*eeoMb* to TertulUan (A^teg^o. *5), healed ttSfrmium. 

situation of Vindobona, or Vienna, where both the V ictore 
Hbafh,i* better adapted to the operations of the war against 

the Marcomanm and Quadi. ;*£■. 

* Herodian, L i, p. 18. . 

> Herodian, 1. i, p. IS. 


P to Rome. 




1*0 *K0 #A& 

chap, yfat j l ^ftt tracted the public favour; the honour* 

afefe peace which he had recently granted to tift 

' barbarians, diffused an universal joy;" his impair 
tience to revisit Rome was fondly ascribed to the 
love of his county ; and his dissolute course of 
amusements was faintly condemned in a prints* 
of nineteen years of age. -1 ; 

During the three first years of bis reign, the _ 
forms, and even the spirit of the old administer 

lore, to whom Marcus had recommended hllr. 
son, and for whose wisdom and integrity Cor 
modus still entertained a reluctant esteem, 
young prince and his profligate favourites revelled* 

< in all the licence of sovereign power ; but ItSf ‘ • 
hands were yet unstained with blood, and k$. 
had even displayed a generosity of sentiment^ 
wfcfcb might, perhaps, have ripened into . sStfiit. 
fSfeidPasAf fatalimdent decided his fluctuaiij^- 
character. 

® ne evett ' n S> 88 the emperor was returea^pfe? 
*in, the palace, through a dark and narrow portibd0f^ 
A ’ * 18i the amphitheatre, 0 an assassin, who waited "10 ■ 
passage, rushed upon him with a dfrawn 
loudly exclaiming, “ The . senate sends you 
the deed; 


seized bytheguards, tod immediately revealed 
the authors of the conspiracy. It had been fen®*# ’ 

m This universal joy 13 well describes (from the —dele »» W<B m*.. 
historians) by Mr . 1 Wotton, Hist. of Uemi, p. 1*8, 183. * 

* Manilius, the-oonidenttat secretary St Avidlu* Cassius, wssidi*' 
covered -After he kaAJatn ■roiWre*teS-«»Verai years. -Tha i i f p—r ' 
nobly relieved the public anxiety, byrefusing to see him, «wf bumlaf 
bis papers without openiog them. Dion. Cassius, 1 , iiSii, P* ISOS. 

6 See Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126. 
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not in the state* hut within the walls ' of the char 
palace. Lucilla, the emperor's sister, and widow IV * 
of Lucius Yetus* impatient of the second jrank, 
and jealous of tbs reigning empress* hadamied 
the murderer i W rti y rf iWRhfether’s life. Site had 
not rentuhil^i^httaunicate the black design Id 
her secoftdthiabaftd Claudius Pompeianus,a sena- 

Hu Yum <1 of hf r (foi 1 ' Jftr * 

imitated the manners of Faustina) she found men, 
of desperate fortunesand wild ambition, who were 
prepared toserve her more violent, as well as her 
tenderp&saknis. The 



Was punished, first with exile, and afterwards 
with death. p 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the Hatred and 
mind of Commodus, and left an indelible un-c 0 '!^dL 
pressionof fear and hatred against the whole body the 

©f the senate. - Those whom he had dreaded as 

enemies. The deiatoi^ h ^i^ distant- 

^and almost extinguished* WWderthe fo#» 

. again became formidable, as soon as 
they that the emperor was desirous of 

feeding disaffection and treason in the senate. 

That assembly, whom Marcus had ever considered 
as the great council of the nation, was 
©f the most distinguished of th£ ,~ 
distinction of every kind Ohio became criminal. 

& Dion, i lxiil, ps 1205. Herodian, 1. 2, p. 16. Hist. August, 

* 46 / • ' 
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CHAP. X 

IV - u 





OSCtINE AND FALL 

on of wealth stimulated the diligence 
informers ; rigid virtue implied a tacit 
e^nsure of the irregularities of Commodus ; im- 
portant services implied a dangerous superiority 
of merit ; and the friendship of the father always 
ensured the aversion of the son. Suspicion was 
equivalent to proof; trial to condemnation. 
The execution of a considerable senator was at- 
tended with the death of all who might lament 


or revenge t 

once tastra human • 
of pity or remorse. 


lus had 
^incapable 


The Quin- Of these innocent victims of tyranny, no 
br ° died more lamented than the two brothers of 




Quintilian family, Maximu sand Condianup 
whose fraternal love has saved their names 
oblivion, and endeared their memory to 

'S’heir studie? apd their occupations, L_^ , 
pursuits,and their pleasures, were still thesanjfe 
In the enjoyment, erf a great estate, thejr.JU^^^ 
admitted the idea of a separate interest ; so #§£"•, 
fragments are now extant of a treatise which 
composed in common ; and in every action 
life it was .observed, that their two bodies , 
animated by one soul. The Antonines, 
v^u^4 tfee^%tties, and delighted in their. uo$Pf 

raised saiHC year,, to the. 

ship ; and Marcus afterwards entrusted $ffe| | 
joint care the civil administrj^^Si 
and a great military comipan^Ji^wl 

obtained a signal victory overthe Germans. Hie 
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kind cruelty of Copum^^ united them in c ha p. 
death . 4 . »*, , 

The tyran^fa^%Ja^g jha^^oblest 
blood of the ..senate, at. length recoikp’ on the nis . 
principal instn ^m^j OjF ^j aruelty. ^hi^shCom- 
rnodus •«.- «.« . > mulood and luxury, „jie 

do v ol Y g ^^jae tml of the public business on Per- 
^nniya servile, and ^pbitious minister, who had 


I 1 ^gv\M9WL4i 

Sor, but who possessed a consiaei 

of vigour and ability. By acts of extortion, and 
the forfeited estate** of J&e,nobJes sacrificed to his 
avarice^ Ji^had T accunvulated. an . immense ,, trea- 
sure.* The praetorian guards ^e^’.under hl^Jjg- 
rhediate command; and his son, who already 
discovered a military genius, was at the head of 
the Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the 
.empire; or what, in the eyes of Commodus, 
amounted, to the same crime, he was capable of 
^irifg^o j%^j^d.,he not been prevented, sur- 
prised, and-pusl^lfeg^^he:^! of a minister*.*. w«. 
^•a..yery A 

' empire ; but it was nastc &ifejl *h y .jtn .^tja- 
• circumstance, which proved liow r jaiich 
Tbp T <^p nf discipline were already relaxed. 

!Fhe legions* .of Britain, discontented w ith the 
administration of. Perennis, formed a deputation 
of fifteen hundred- 1 select men, with instructions 
to . march to Rome, and J^Jjhpp. complains 
before the emperor. These military petitioners, 

- - *S* 3^-*? <>f A -* ^ 

r th* Augustan History, Casaubon has collected 
jt mnfth«r of particulars concerning theta celebrated brothers. 
p. »« of hi» iMraed cOBMneotary. 


chap, by 

iv. .tz 


Revolt of 
Maternus. 


by tipifc oWo determined behaviour* by infirm. 
#glbe:jdivisions of the guards, by exaggerating 
tils length of the British army, and by alarm. k 
tog the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtain 
ed the minister’s death, as the only redress <0 
their grievances/ This presumption of nmfe-/ 
tant army, and their discovery of the weakne# J 
(^ government, Was a sure presage Of the map 
dreadful convulsions. - '-M '" 


Which arose from the smallest beginning J§ 
spirit of desertion began to prevail among tM- 
troops ; and the deserters, instead of scckiw 
their safety in flight or concealment, infested tS 
highways. Maternus, a- private soldier, o$# 
daring boldness above his station, collected titj£|i 
faaiids of robbei^tot o^ a little aitnjr* set 

«i|ld phtiyferie^y wfth impunity the rich 
fenceless cities of Caul and Spain. The gdvp^’ 
nors of the provinces, who had long been 
spectators, and perhaps the partners, of 
predations, yere at length rottsed fro# 
supine indolence by thQ threatening coffltnflpfe- 
nf the esdperor. Maternus found that he 
encorijpassad, and foresaw that he must be Ofiilk 
powered. A great effort of despair was hisrh# 
resource. He ordered his followers to dispe*^ 

: ' . ’ >i 

w Dion, L Izxii, p. 1210 ; UerodUa, L t, p. S2 ; Hist. AufiV»t-'“ ' 
P* . Dim gins amocb MM adtous ihaneter of Ptmoa, (to 
the other bwlarutm.’ His modem ti >n is Almost a pledge of Ki» T*" 

lacitv. , . ‘ ■ 
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to pass the Atp§ in smaii p^^feSand various (Ms- chap. 
guises, and to assemble during the li-^ n ' 

centiotts tutenilt of the festival To' 

murder Commodfus, and to attend tlie vacant 
throne, was . '&0S 0S^ i& ffi fMg^ttCuefcfer. 

His ineamtfMKiWh' SO ably Concerted, that Ms 
coiiceidAi^^fOhps already filled the streets Of 
Rome. The efivy. of to aecomplite discovered 


ifteht When it was ripe for execution. 1 

Suspicious princes often promote the lowest Of The mini*, 
mankind, from & vain persuasion that tpose who^, r r clean ' 
have lie dependence, except on tfiefr ffishrtH*, will 
attachteent, except 

benefactor. Cleander, the successor of PerenniS, 

Was a Phrygian by birth ; of a nation, over 
whose stubborn, but servile temper, blows only 
Oftttld prevail." He had been sent from his na- 
tive country to Rome, in the capacity of a slave. 

As a slave he entered the imperial palace, ren- 
dered himself* and 

a an^ect could enjoy. His 

min<f ttf* €k>mnK)dus Was much greater thatf thdt 

Of his jm&JetS&ridr ; for Cleander Wift devoid of 

* During the second pupic war, the Romans imported from Asha 
the worship of the mother' of the gods. Her festival, the Megfieutu 
began on the fourth of April, and lasted six days. T^e sfreets 
crowded' »Sfh mad processions, tMe'fliaalWfVitfe apftt'atrfa; affl t&a 
public table* with unbidden guest* OOKr’ tod .pifiiee wee? sM 
pended,' and pleasure was the only serious business of tie city. See 
Ovtd. de Fntbi L ir, 189, &c. 

. ' e 

? Cirero pro Flaceo, c, 87. 
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CHAP. 

IV. 


His ava- 
rice and 
cruelty. 


anyifiility or virtue which could inspire the em- 
pejrbf with envy or" distrust. Avarice was t|^> 
reigning passion of his soul, and the great pria^f 
ciple of his administration. The rank of con-'"? 
sul, of patrician, of senator, was exposed to 
public sale ; and it would have been considered 
as disaffection, if any one had refused to pup- 
chase these empty and disgraceful honours with 
the greatest part of his fortune . 1 In the lucr%- 
tive provincial employments,the minister share*! 
with the governor the spoils of the people. .Tto| 
execution of the laws was venal and arbitrary 
A wealthy criminal might obtain, not only .tip 1 '" 
reversal of the sentence by which he w as justly 
condemned, but might likewise inflict whatever 
punishment he pleased on the accuser, the wit- 
nesses, and the judge. 

these means, Cleander, in the space ofthige 
years, h<glaccumulated more wealth than h^ 
ever yet Been possessed by any freedmaq/ Co% . 
modus was perfectly satisfied with the magnir 
ficent presents which the artful courtier laid^nt . 
his feet in -the most seasonable moments, •- To 
divert the public envy, Cleander, under the.***? 
peror’s name, erected baths, porticos, and places 
■of exercise, for the use of the people.* He 


* One of tfiMe dear-boughfc promotions occasioned a cuxmt*' 

mot, that Julius Solon wasianis&ed into the senate* ,'/, v ; t 

y Dion (1. lxxii, p. 12, 13) observes, tjiat no ireedman bad pot* 
Messed riches equal to those of Oleander!- C The fortune b? J&B** 
amounted, however, to upwards of five and twenty hundred 
pounds ; ter vitiUe*. /, .< * !- 

* ISjHerodian, 1 1, p. ji»! Hist. 

p. 52. These baths dtnated near the JVft Capmtu Set N*t- 
dini Roma Aatiea, p. 79. 
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flattered himselftbat the Romans, dazzled and CH APw 
amused by this apparent Uberality.would be less, 
affected by theibfeody scenes wbkh*yirei*/ daily 
exhibited ; fdrg^ the death of 

Byrrhus, a superiormerifthe 

late cmperor^biS^franted one of his daughters 5 ; 
and that rtliey would forgive the execution of 

mer, with more integrity than prudence, had 
attempted to disclose, to his brother-in-law, the 
true character of Oleander. An equitable sen- 
tence pronpuneed by the latter, when proconsul 
of Asia, against a worthless creature of the fo* 
vourite, proved fatal to him. a After the fall of 
Perennis, the terrors of Commodus had, for a 
short time, assumed the appearance of a return 
to virtue. He repealed the most odious of his 
acts, loaded his memory with the public execra- 
tion, and nseriked to the pernicious counsels of 
thatrwicked toinistcr, -all the errors of his inex- 

s ; and, under Cleand^s ty^anlay/ihe 
ion of Perennis was often regretted. 

Pestft«hwfe*md famine contributed to fill up the Sedition 
measure of the calamities of Rome.” The first ofciean- 
couhl be only imputed to the just indignation, of^ lg? 
the gods; but a monopoly of corn, supported^, 
the riches and power of the nxinister, wascoft- 



* Hist. August p, 48. 

11 Herodian, ti, p. 88 ; Dion, 1. lxiii, p. 1215. The latter says, 
that two thousand persona died every day at Rome, during a consi- 
derable length ot time. ! 
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the immediate cause of the second. 


CHAF. aij 

f lV \ Thfe popular discontent, after it had long cir- 
culated in whispers, broke out in the assembled 
circus. The people quitted their favourite amuse- 
ments, for the more delicious pleasure of revenge, 
rushed in crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, 
one of the emperor’s retirementsj and demanded, 
with angryj clamours, the head of the public ehe- 
my. Cleander, who commanded the praetorian 

titude fled with precipitation towards the citjfi 
several were slain, and many more were tramptejt' 
to death : but when the cavalry entered till 
Streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower of 
stones and darts from the roofs and windows of 
The foot guards,* 1 who had htttt 



of the prerogatives and insolenceof 
the pWetorian x&valry, embraced the part jr M 
the people. Tie tumult became a regular )#' 
jgagement, and threatened a general massetem 
The praetorians at length gave way, oppressed 
With numbers; and lie tide erf popular fui^cjtK 




Ttacque primum tres prsfectl pratotio fuerej tater <piwfi>e>r- , 
IB remains of modesty, Cleander declined the title, 
powers of prxtorian prefect. As the other 
r their several departments, « .nttimiS* 
oA epUtaUt, Cleander called himself a pugmte, as intrusted With the 
defence of his master’s person. Salmasius am) CaaauhOB aeetU to 
luive talked very idly upon this passage. - '•c ' ' V- - 

- * ‘Os ns riXtBf stiZu tfttrmrv. lieradian,kl. P- 31.- It iS douh** 
ftjl#h*tbex ha means th*pnporiaAisSu»ttT, or the coherfes ntha* 
nae, srhodyof stxUtiSams'l tba^fat whooe rank and dlseipUne^tW 
not cqoal t»thHr mitotan. Netthet TiUcfflont ntr Wdtttnt 

t« decide this question. 


4 - 
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turned with redoubled violence against the gates char 
of the palace, where Commoduslay, dissolved in ‘ ^ 
luxury, and alonet unconscious of the civil war. 

It was death to a^R^ath hfe person un- 

welcome ne««r'?ff$^midliave perisliietl id this 
supine not two women, his elder 

sistet-Ifilfe, and Mafbia, the most favoured of 

hair, they threw themselves at his feet; and with 
all the pressing eloquence of fear, discovered to 
the affrighted emperor the crimes.nf the minis- 
ter, the rage of the people, and the impending 
ruin which, in a feWminutes, would bars* over 
his palace and person. Commodus started from 
his dream of pleasure, and commanded that the 
head of Oleander should be thrown out to the 
people. The desired spectacle instantly appeased 
the tumult ; and the son of Marcus might even 
yet have regamed the affection and confidence of 
his subjects.^' v 

But every sentiment of virtu# 
wiilartinct in the mind of CommodmS^Wjulrtor com- 
he tlSl ^tondoned the reins of empre to Bmise® odus ' 
unworthy'm^ourites, he valued nothing in sove- 
reign power, except the unbounded licence of 
indulging his sensual appetites. His hours were 
spent in a seraglio of three himthjed. be«uti^ 
woman, and as many boy$, pfevery rank, and 
of e^ery province ; and, wherever the arts of 
sedaitlt&h ptoved ineffectual, the brutal lover had 


* Dion Cassia*,!. JoS, f.1215; 
August. Pi 48. * 


Herodian, 1. i, p. 32 ; 

LS 
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; 'decline anb fali, 


violence. The ancient f historians 
haFe expatiated on these abandoned scenes of 
prostitution, which scorned every restraint of 
nature or modesty; but it would not be easy to 
translate their too faithful descriptions into the 
decency of modern language. The intervals of 
lust were filled up with%te basest amusement. 
His igno- The influence of a polite age, and the labour of 
[ow C sports. an attentive education, had never hehn able to ,, 
infuse inti* his the least 

♦inr tnrft of learning ; and he “was "the firstfW 
Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for tSe •, 
pleasures of the understanding. Nero hi ms 
excelled, or affected to exdel, in the elegant 
of music and poetry ; nor should we despise Ms 
* pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing relax- 
ation of a leisure hour into tjie serious business SW 
Wrabitidn of his life. But Commodus, frorirhis 
earlier infancy, discovered an aversion to 
ever was rational or liberal, and a fond 
ment to the amusements of the populace ; *tfie 
sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
bats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild bhaste- 
The masters in every branch of learning, 

Marcus provided for his son, were heard ’ 
inattention and disgust ; whilst the Moors' 
Parthians, "who taught him to dart the 
and to shoot with the bow, found a disciple who - 
delighted in his application, ancf sbon equalled 

fSororibus" sais constupratis. Ip^r ctSucubinas suas snb,pcb& 
suis stupes rf ifti i M i nt iBW hi se juvenum iarebet 

dmm parte eofporiB atqtte ore in sesum utriunque pollbtus. B&k „ 

Aug. p. 47. , 
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the most skilful of his instructors, in the steadi- chap, 
ness of the eye, and the dexterity, of the hand. lV ' 
The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on Homing 
their master’s vic^agplauded these ignoble pur- 
suits. The pe^3Sps» y^ee of flattery reminded 
him, that hy. eacploits of the same nature, by the 
defeat of the Nemaean lion, and the slaughter of 
th eyi ld boar of Erymaat(uis,the Grecian Her- 
,e«lee tiad acquired a place among the .gods, and - 
an immortal memory among men. They only 
forgot to observe, that, in the first ages of so- 
ciety, when the fiercer animals often dispute with 
man the possession of . an unsettfedxQuntry, a 
successful war against those savages is one of the 
most innocent and beneficial labours of heroism. 

In the civilized state of the Roman empire, the 
wild beasts had long since retired from the face of 
man, and the neighbourhood of populous cities. 

To surprise them in their solitary haunts, and to 
transport them to Rome, that they might be slain 
in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an en- 
terprise equally ridiculous for the prince, and 
oppressive for the people/ Ignorant 'of these 
distinctions, Commodus eagerly embraced the 
glorious resemblance, and styled himself (as we 


* The African lions* when pressed by hunger, infested the open 
villages and cultivated country ; and they infested them with impu- 
nity* The royal beast wa» reserved for the pleasures of the emp&VT 
and the capital ; and the unfortunate killed - die bf 

then** though in his own defence* incurred ▼cry heavy penalty* 
This extraordinary game-law was mitigated by Honorius, and finally 
repealed by Codex Theodos* torn. v, p* 92, et Comment, 

^Sotbofred. 

h 4 


tsa 


l.flR hjs medals’ 1 ) the Roman Hercules 


CHAP. St 

lYj r * . ' . " ~ .- -w«* 

The club and the lion’s hide were placed by th$t 


* aide of the throne, amongst the ensigns of sor 
verejgnty ; and statues were erected, in which 
Commodus was represented in the character, and 
with the attributes of the god, whose valour an$J* 
dexterity he endeavoured to emulate in the daily 
course of his ferocious amusements , 1 
di™i™? lUS Elated with these praises, which gradually e% 
his skill in tingiiished the ' jC<>mm<^ 

theatre. ■<lus resolved to exhibit, before the .eyes of . the; 
Boman people, those exercises, uhicli till the^ 
he had decently confined within the walls of tfop 
palace, and to the presence of a few favourites 
On the appointed day, the various motives «£> 
flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the am- 
phitheatre an innumerable multitude ofspectato^; 
^d,|pme degi^ee of, applause was deservedly hag; v 
stowed on the um^mmon skill of theimpe^| 
performer. Whether he aimed at the head Of: 
heart of the animal, the wound was alike eer- 
tain and mortal. With arrows whoje point 
shaped into the form of a crescent^ Commpdufl 
often intercepted the rapid career, and cut aswl/ 
der the long bony neck of the ostrich.* A jMfflr ; ? 
ther was let loose; and the archer waited till he 
had leaped upSn a trembling malefactor. In. the 
same instant the sh^ft flew, the beast dropt dead, / 
and the man remained unhurt. Qfhe dens of the 

l. . v r ‘ 

k Spanlioim de Nomlsmat Dissogat. 3% tom. ii, p. 493. 

‘•Won, LluOh 

1 The ostrich’s nedtiathree ftet long, and composed of serenttej* 
vertebra:. See Button, Hist. Xaturelle. ■ : ;A 

' • ■ - '-r “ 
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amphitheatre disgorged a^oapeft hundred lions; ch^e, 

a hundred darts from the unerring hand of Com- 

modus laid them dead asthey raarBgmg round 
the arena, Neitfeef the huge b^k of the ele- 
phant, nor tbfe- 

defend ,the«*:'5#id ! "Ais stroke. Ethiopia at#, 
l mli^ jifthied their most extraordinary produc- 

presentations of art, or perhaps of fancy * jft* 
all these exhibitions, the securest precautions 
were used to protecttb&l^ewon *>£ the Roman 
Hercufes firoro the tte 
who might possibly 
emperor, and the sanctity of the god.” 

But the meanest of the populace were affected 
' with shame and indignation when they beheld 
their sovereign enter the lists as a gladiator, and 
glory in a profession which the laws and manners 
of the Romans had branded with the justest note 
of infamy.’ Hp eboae,tfce habit and arms of 

•* **. -'■»>- VJte. * ' . 

i Caratnodus kilted a Camelopardalis or flSreflfc , Q&Ot' • V'JSpS. 
pinlll)!> the tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless^! Ufc 
large quadrupeds. This singular animal, a native only of tfa Inte- 
rior part* of Africa. has not been seen in Europe since the revival of 
letters; and though M. de Buffon (Hist. NatnreUe, tom. xiii) has 
endeavoured to describe, he has not ventured to delineate, the gi- 


» He/rodian, 1. i, p. 37. 'jUfct August, p. 5ft .... . ■ . : 

» The virtuous, and even the wise, princes, fehnde the saupHt- 
Snd knights to embrace this scandaloiB profesrfon, under pein of in- 
famy.'or, what was more dreaded by those profligate wretches, of 
exile. The tyttfets allured them to dishonour by threats and rewards. 
Nero once produced, in the arena, forty senators and sixty knights. 
See Lipsius, Satamflta, h ii, e. 2. He has happily corrected a pap-; 
sage of Suetonius, in Nerone, c. 12. 


AND FALX 


1.5* i 5^WerfCLINE 

chap. t| i&it&ektor, whose combat with the retiarias 
lY * _ filmed one of the most lively scenes in the 
" bloody sports of the amphitheatre. The secular 
> was armed with an helmet, sword, and buckler; 
his naked antagonist had only a large net and a 
trident; with the one he endeavoured to entangle, 
with the other to dispatch, his enemy. If he 
missed the first throw, he was obliged to fly 
from the pursuit of the secutor, till he had pre- 
pared his. net-far r'Tbe-; emperor 


five several times. These glorious achievement! 
were carefully recorded in the public acts of the 
empire; and that he might omit no circumstance 
of infamy, he received from the common fund 
Of gladiators, a stipend so exorbitant, that It 
became a new and most ignominious tax upon the/* 
Roman people. p It may he easily supposed, that , 
in these engagements the master of the W«i3 
was always successful : in the amphitheatrwhis ' 
victories were not often sanguinary; but when he 
exercised his skill in the school of gladiators, or 
his own palace, his wretched antagonists weje , 
frequently honoured with a mortal wound from 
the hand of Commodus, and obliged to seal their 
Hts infamy flattery with their blood. q He now disdained 
Trance!* the appellation of Hercules. The name ofPau- 
lus, a celebrated secutor, was the only one which 

® Lipsius, I. ii, c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in ike eighth satire, gt^es 

r 

lie received for 

q Vffctor teOs w£ Only allowed his antagonists 

a leaden weapon, dreading most probably the consequences of their 

despair. 


picturesque description of this combat. 

‘ ■' Hist. August, p.* 50. Dion, Ljf 
each tune, dec*ti r, about i&OQOkterluu 
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delighted his ear. It wasihstTibed on his colossal cha*. 
statues, and repeated in the redoubled acciama- 
tions r of the TftoVrnfnl and applauding senate. 1 
ClaiuUus Pompfeitinus,' the virtuous husband of 
Lueilla, was igr^^Kator who Osse^I the 
honour (tffpTWmk. As a father, he* pormittM 
his sotfSftb Consult their safety by attending the 


he would never behold the son of IVTareits pf^- 
stituting his person and dignity. Notwithstand- 
ing hi| manly resolution, Prtfripeiamis eseajKHl 
the resentment of the tyrant, and With his honour, 
had the good fortune to prosoYVe his life* 

Commodus had now attained the summit of 
vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of 
a flattering court, he was unable to disguise, 
from himself, that he had deserved the contempt 
and hatred of every man of sense and virtue in 
his empire His ftrdcious spirit w as irritated by 
the consciousness hatred, by the envy of 

every kind of merit, 
oif dtmg or, and by the 

heco&iacted in his daily ainusemente. Hktory 


* They were oWiged-io repeat ^six faonJ^^H twenty -six times, 

Panins, first of the s&Mars, &c. • ' • %, - 

* Dion, 1. taxii, p. i^I.„ He speaks of his own baseness and 

1 He mixed, however, E-ainejgr\idence with htsecsiinge, attdpsencd 
the greatest part of his time !Si a eBpW^ fi el fi vme i ft ; ailing his 
advanced age, and the weakness of his eyes. “ t never saw him in 
*C the Bffl.ltit** says Dion, “ except during the short reign of Perti- 
a* nax,” Ail his infirmities had suddenly left him, and they return* 
ed as suddenly Upon the murder of that excellent prince, man, 
i. lxxiii, p. 1227. 


V ANP 'FAE'fc 


chav. haajmeserved & long list of consular senators ss* 
* r * anfieed to his wanton suspicion, which sought; 
Out, with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate per- 
- l ?-^ sons, connected, however remotely, with the fa- ; 
mily of the Antonines, without sparing even the 
ministers of his crimes or pleasures." His cruelty 
proved at last fatal to himself. He had shed with 
impunity the noblest blood of Rome : he perished 
as soon as he was dreaded by his own domestics. 


dimmed by the fate of their companions anal' 
predecessors, resolved to prevent the destruction' 
which every hour hung over their heads, either# 
from the mad caprice of the tyrant, or the sudi 
den indignation of the people. Marcia 
the occasion of presenting a draught of wine -ter ’ 
SHj^l Over, after he had fatigued himself ( 
iteot hunfaig seme wiW beasts. Commodus retired 

to sleep ; hut whilst he was labouring with tie / ’. 
-- m?, effects of poison and drunkenness, a robust yotfthj:; ^ 
camber, by profession a wrestler, entered his chambe^’.''^ 
and strangled him without resistance. The fra& ifc-C A 


reyed out of the palace, befoftf : 
Mims entertained in the 
gof the -emperor’s death.;Su*h> 


« of Marcus, and so easy 

K-V. *. . . .. 


was secretly e oave yed out o 
the least su^aKpras enter 
even in ths^HRpjf the-em 
was Of A 

was it to destro^a^Sated tyrc 
licial powers of government, 
ing thirteen years, so manyj 


ing thirteen years, so many mipons of suljjccts, 

' V' x- ■&»- 

■ The prefects were efetaged MtKmt Hourly or daily ; and the ca- 
price of Commodus was often fetal to bis most favourite chamber, 
tains. Hist. August, p. 46, 51. 
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ei^tt of whoa w&& equat t^ ^ar master in per- cH*fc 

4el%?3& 

- to fi n the VacantfhrtW* 
whose character would justify 
been commit- 




«fty, an ancient senator of consular rank, Whose 
conspicuous merit had broke through the obscu- 
rity of his birth, nM raifced him to the first ho- 
nours of the state. He had successively governed 
wfost of the provinces of attdin -al 

his great employments, military as well as civil, 
he had uniformly distinguished himself by the 
firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of his 
conduct/ He now remained almost alone of 


Jt|!82fc Herodian, Li, p: 43. Hist. AnguSL 

P* > «s r ' . }' - tr v -> ■> / 

» Per Unax a nafive « iawi Pompeia, in Piedmont, and * 0 * 

m -a tfen&et-mercfrant. The i 

l>y Capitolinas) well deserves to 

fori& Jf government and manners of the age. J. lie was A t&£hr” 
lion. a cohort in Syria, in the Parthian w&r;'“itis ; 4«i 

Britain. 3i -fi« ^>t«ised an ala, or squadron of horse, in Msesia, 
,4k- He was commissary of provisions on the dJmiliau way. 5. He 
♦ommamted the fleet upon the Rhine. 6. He was procurator of 
Stela, with a salary of about £1600 a-year. 7. He commanded the 
veterans of a legion. S. Be obtained the rank of senator. 4. Of 
prretor. 10. With the command of the && \Bta8B4pfe 
Norcium. 11. He was consul aEout the B rJ I BjiaM 

Idarcqs fete .the east. 13. He coirnnaitdfid an array on theDunAe. 
lW (te’-Was consular legate of Marda. 15, Of Dacia. 16. Of Sy- 
ria. if. Britain. IS, He had the care of the public provision* 



He is ac- 
knowledg- 
ed by the 
praetorian 
juarcla; 


ministers of Marcus; and when* 
hour of the night, he was awakened 
With the news that the chamberlain and the pre- 
fect were at his door, he received them with iiSr . 
trepid resignation, and desired they would exe- 
cute their master’s ' orders. Instead of death* - 
they offered him the throne of the Roman world f.* 
During some moments he distrusted their intend 
tions and assurances. Convinced al length of ? 
the death of 

his knowledge both of the duties and of the dSii 
gers of the supreme rank. 2 

Laetus conducted without delay his new 
peror to the camp of the praetorians, diffusing 0V 
the same time through the city a seasonable i 
port that Commodus died suddenly of an 




succeeded to the throhe. The guards were 
surprised than pleaged With the suspicious d 
a prince, whose indulgence and liberality thej^ 
alone had experienced; but the emergency of tlp^ 
occasion, the authority of their prefeet, there-’ 
putation of Pertinax, and the clamours of 
people, obliged them to stifle their secret 
tents, to accept the donative promised of thehd# 
emperor, to siwear allegiance to him, ahd with 
joyful acclamations and laurels in their handstfi 

at Rome. 19. He was proconsul of Ahaca. £0. Prefect' of the 
city. Herodian (I. i, p. 48) does justice to. h*e.4i s ' n tercsted'spiritS 
l>ut Capitolnius, who collected . every popular rumour, charges hjm 
h i tSo- great fortune, acquired by tribery and corruption. 

2 Julian, in the Ctesars, taxes , him with being accessary to the 
death of Copimodus. 
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conduct him to the senate^ugejthat the military 
consent might be rati%d hy tlierCivil authority. 


new year, 
attend an^ 



This important ,nig^t,^as^k.lj^4^nt; with and by the 
the dawn of day>agdktfie <rf the^ 193, 

cererhony. in spite of 
even of those of his creatures, 
W^ft prudence or 

d^j^^mmotlus bad 1 ^toe^Jp 
night in the gladiator’s school, and from't^tlCBCe 
to take possession of the consulship, in the habit 
and w ith the attendance of that infamous crew. 

On a sudden, before the break of day, the senate 
was called together in the temple of Coftcord, to 
meet the guards, and to ratify the election of a 
new emperor. For a few minutes they sat in silent 
suspense, doubtful of their unexpected deliver- 
ance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Com- 
modus ; but when at length they were assured 
that the tyrant was no more, they resigned them- 
selves to all the transports of joy and indignation. 
Pertinax, who modestly, represented thg roeanr 
ness of his extraction, and p<fintfed Ifilit gev#8^ 
noble senators more deserving than himself afgthe 
empire, was constrained by their dutiful violence 
to ascend the throne, and received all the titles 
of imperial power, confirmed by the most sin- 
cere vows of fidelity. The memory of Com*The rw. 
modus was branded with eternal infamy. 
names of tyrant, of gladiator, of public en 
resounded in every corner of the house. They 
decreed, in tumultuous votes, that his honours 


of 

Comm od us 
declared 
9 infamous. 



jSf* 


legal ju- 
risdiction 
of the se- 
nate over 
the empe- 
rors. 


AND FAIL 

reversed, his titles erased from the 
monuments, his statues thrown down, his 
dragged with a hook into the stfipping- 
iroom of the gladiators, to satiate the public fury ; 
and they expressed some indignation against those 
officious servants who had already presumed to 
screen his remains from the justice of the senate/ 
But Pertinax could not reftise those last rites *6 
the memory of Marcus, and the tears of his first 
protector Clamps lamented 

the cruel fate of his hrott^ fn-lawy and lamented 
still more that he had deserved it.“ 

These effusions of impotent rage against a de£d 
emperor, whom the senate had flattered whCO 
alive with the most abject servility, betrayed^ 
just but ungenerous spirit of revenge. The le* 
gality of these decrees was however supported^ 
imperial coastitutiom^^lO 
depose, or to punish' with deaths did . 
first magistrate of the republic, who had aMiftl 
his debated trust, was the ancient and undOtH*- 
ed prerogative of the Roman senate; b trat that 
feeble assembly was obliged to content 
with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that 
%e, from which, during his life andrei^,,, 
kad been shielded by the strong arm of military 
despotism. •' 

■y. *>„-• 

* Capitolinus gives us the particulars of these tumultuary rote* 
which were moved by one senator, and wpeated,** lather chanted, 
ly the whole body. Hist. August* *' >. 

"‘’The senate «us4oBWtfNap?4i»,A* Wtai doth mvc mig*** - 

o> t>*9, ■ ' - v« 




09 TfH* SOMAN 

found A *e*#**fr 0 f co^tetariing ^ 

own virtue* 



to solicit fkvoUW aVi 

He reftised to flatter the 
Augusta ; 



'forty the rank of Caesar.’ 

guishing between the duties of a parent and 
those of a educated hfe with a 
Severn simplicity, which, White m 

assured |WoSpect df^l# 
have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the 
behaviour of Pertinax was grave and affefele. 
He lived with the virtuous part of the senate 
(and, in a private station, he hadbeen acquaint- 
ed*With the true character of each individual), 
^^P^^MNde or jealousy ; considered them 
fiaendh and cbmfumfons, With whom he had 
shared> the dangers* of gjgfc j yd i ftfti y ; afcd-wHir 
he wished to enjoy of 'fife 

pw^wffeoe. He very frequently invited tBbnr 
to famiRfotea^rtainments, the frugality of which 
was ridicule# by those Who remembered and 
revetted the luxurious prodigality of Com* 1 
modus. 0 ■•: 

, ■ . r m *' '• : -•"*> »' 

- :■ ' •- - . ;■ 

* Dion (U hxiii, p. 12*3) speaks, of tho* ■ catsrtatanaenta, as « 
senator Vhohaitsapped with the emperor. Capitolinus’(Hist Au- 

like* rtpie, who had received his intelligence from — 
«f the scullions. 




iNb 


L ,% 


<■ 


state. 


as far as it was possible, the wounds 

_ the hand of tyranny, was the pleas- 

He endeaf. ihg, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. The 
innocent victims, who yet survived, were reel- 
ed from exile, released from prison, and restored 
to the full possession of their honours and for- , 
tunes. The unburied bodies of murdered sena* , 
tors (for the cruelty of Commodus endeavour# 
to extend itself beyond death) were deposited in 
the sepulchres of the fc##>ffitO jW3>jtheir memory 
was justified; and evei^#Wsoiation was bestow^ 
ed on their ruined and afflicted families. 
these consolations, one of the most grateful wife 
the punishment of the delators; the comm# 
enemies of their master, of virtue, and of thefe 
country. Yet even in the inquisition of these 
legal assasins, Pertinax proceeded with a steady 
IPaper, which gave every thing to justice, #d ? 
nothing to popular prejudice and resentmea|jp|. 

The finances of the state demanded th#pfjRfc- 
vigilant care, of the emperor. Thoughefery 
measure of injustice and extortion had -been , 
adopted, which could collect- the property of the ; 
subject into the coffers of the prince, the raflyy f; 
ciousness of Commodus had been so very in#^ 
quate to h# extravagance, that, upon bis death, 
no. mote than, eight thousand pounds were found ' 
in the exhausted treasury , d to defray the .ettft-;. 
rent expences of government, and to discharge 
tiie pressing demand of a liberal donative, which , 


His regu- 
lations, 


hj' 

h. 

r_- , 

/ 




‘'Deiie*-' The WafeelesB aSonomy of 


?ius left his successors*, >'■ 


tnxsure of view* leptia miOiet ,' above two-and-twenty millions 
iing. Dion, 1. lxxiii, p. 1231* 


4 ?\- 
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the new emperor had bjeesp ebliged to promise to CHaP. 
the pTaetoriap gm these dis- • * *** 
tressed circumstances, Pertihaxhad theffenerous ' 


of the 


S, in a decree 

i better satisfied to adfninister 

than to ac- 

L T< ^ _r_r. j-U. 


M honour.” Economy and industry he 
ed as the pure and genuine sources of wealth ; 
and trom thero a copious supply 

for the • public necessities. The expense of the . 

All the instruments of luxury, Pertinax exposed 
to public auction, 6 gold and silver plate, cha- 
riots of a singular construction, a superfluous 
wardrobe of silk and embroidery, and a great 
number of beautiful slaves of both sexes ; except- 
ing. on!y,?>witb attentive humanity, those who 
were boro itPa Stote of freedom, and had been 
ravished from the i 
Atthe same time that he 
fa^5w4|$s.of the tyrant to resign a part • 
ill-gotteUfeWealth, he satisfied the just creditors of 
the state, attd’Unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the op- 
pressive restrictions which had been laid upon 
commerce, and granted ail the uncultivated 



• Resides the design of converting these useless ornaments into 

money, Men (1. ixxiii, p. 12?9) assigns two secret" motives of Per- 
tinax. He wished to expose the vices of Commodus, and to discover 
by the purchasers those who most resembled him. 
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r?8Rd the provinces, tp those whs 
Strove them ; with an exemption from 
luring tbje term of ten years/ 
and popa* 7 Such an uniform conduct had already secured 
to Pertinax the noblest reward of a sovereign, 
the love and esteem of his people. Those who 

were hapgj 

tp contemplate, in their new empeE<^rthe fea- 
tures of that bright original, and flattered them* 
selves, th^f 



state, accompanied 

less prudence than might have been expectei!? 
from the years and experience of Pertinax, proy*, 
ed fetal to himself and to his country. His honest 
indiscretion united against him the servile crowd* 
who found their pprate benefit in the pn^. 

up of atjfe: 

it. 



of the laws.'., 
sullen and W 

torfan*. cGunfenancej of the praetorian guards befraynd 
their inward dissatisfaction. They had relup* 
tantly sftbmitted to Pertinax, they dreaded; the 
strictness of the ancient discipUne,which he ,00k' 
preying to restore, and 4my regretted 

reign. Their dismmtefd& 
wp SS«f ^fe.gi|ted by Lmtus their prefect* 
who found, when it was too late, tl«d his nm* 
emperor would reward a servant^ hpt would not, 


.-^ Though Capitolinus has picked 
liftcf Pertinax, he jiulu arii^Ka 
public conduct. V" 

* Lege* ran sardum, frtcxorabilesi 


of tl>cj?r}yne 
in admiritog hi* 

T. Liv. ii, X 



consuls of tite^£ e ' 
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bO rated by a favourite 4v 0a the third day of his ffw aaft 
re^, tire soW^s Swa^^SWriHe sOBOtor, with 
a design to carry him to the c&mpgand to invest 
him with the imperial pwrpie. histowi of being 
dasaled by tte daljgetorw &mmcv ti«t «®tightaBd 
victim their violence, and 

fugeateStifefeetof Pcrtinax. A short time flftwvA consul* 

tent family, listened to the voice of 
and a conspiracy was formed during a short ah» 
sence of ' 
den 

Faleowas onthe point rfferan^jurtly^diaB|ni 
ed to death as a public enemy, had he hot hetit 
saved by the earnest and sincere entreaties > of 
the injured emperor, who conjured the setaate, 
that the purity of his reign might not be stained 
by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

Theto^disappointments served, only to irritate Murder «f 
the • guards. Oh the^S“ 

j^tgrthe death of Commod*^^^%yal’'ae!^libiE^- m 
brt^pgt kr the camp, which the 
eitherspahtefcor inclination tosuppresa. Two or 
three hundred of the most desperate soldiers 
marched at noorwteywith arms in their handsand 
fury in their looks, towards the imperial palace. 

:s were I 


fc If\e credit Capitolinus (which is rather difficult), Falco behaved 
with thettuwt petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of his ac- 
cession. The wise emperor only admonished him of his youth and 
inexperience. Hist, August, p. 55. 
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IV. 


ANJ» PALL 

f>. upor yb*W;' and by the domestics of the old 
coar£Whohad already formed a secret conspiracy , 
agains t the life of the too virtuous emperor. On 
the news of their approach, Pertinax, disdaining 
either flight or concealment, advanced to meet his 
assassins ; and recalled to their minds his own 
innocence, and the sanctity of their recent oath, 
For a few moments they stood in silent suspense* 
ashamed of their atrocious design, and awed by 
the venerable aspect of their 

sovereign, tifl' tft~lei^^’we despaiVofpardon ... 
reviving their fury, a barbarian of the couftti^. 
of Tongres 1 levelled the first blow against PeiSf 
tinax, who was instantly dispatched with a inuls 
titude of wounds. His head, separated from hl| 
body, and placed on a lance, was carried in t»f 
umph to the praetorian camp, in the sight of # 
moUrnful and indignant people, who lament' 
the unwortlj^ fate of that excellent prince*?!^ 
the transient blessings of a reign, the menMilgkuf 
which could serve only to aggravate tlieipap? 
proaching misfortunes. 1 v Z'W- '' 


1 The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldicf probably belqBgJjg , 
to the Batavian horse-guards, who were mostly raised in the <™5F 
of Gueldres, and the neighbourhood, and were distinguished hy 
their valour, apd by the boldness with which they swam their fyjrses^ 
•cross thejhroadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist, iv, ]18. Dion, 
1. iv, p. 797. Lipsios dc magnitudine Romans, 1. 1, e. i. 4¥ 
k Dion, 1. Ixxiii, p. 1232. Herodian, 1. ii, p. 60. Hist. AuglHjU 
p. 58. Victor in Epitom. et in Ca-sarib.Jiutropius, yiii, 16. ". A:*'" 
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CHAP. Pi 


Public sale of. tk§gQgirnM?Qiditts Jufaputf by the 



. P^rtimx . — CraV xsari aM victory of St virus <m r 
*^mrttl¥eP rivals— 

maxims of government. ‘ w ' 

The power of the sWbrdia more sensibly felt chap 


in an extensive ; 


f, than ifi a smaUcom- 


muMty. ** lt has Tf^^1ittfrir r -ijr 1ht-iili)iifif^T""V: 
politicians, that no state, without being soon ex-Ly foree! 
hausted, can maintain above the hundredth part‘“‘^ e f n ( '™" 
of its members in arms and idleness. But aI-P e0 P le - 
though this relative proportion may be uniform, 
the influence of the army qver the rest of the 
society will vary according to the degree of its 
positive sti^g^«iThe advantages of military 
science and disciplilte eaSjffiot-'tN^jeKerted, unless 

borfy^iftnd actuated by one soul. With, a hatod- 
ful of inffif^sttch an union would be ineffectual ; 
with an unwieldy host, it would be impracti- 
cable; and the powers of the machine would 
be alike destroyed by the extreme minuteness, 
or the excessive weighty ;«f its springs. To illus- 
trate this observation, we need only reflect, that 
there is no superiority of natural strength, ar- 
tificial Weapons, or acquired skill, which could ' 

M 4 > 


CHAP. 

V. 


The prae- 
torian 
guards. 


Their in- 
etitutkm. 



to keep in constant snbjectie 
of his fellow-creatures : the 
jeSa single town, or a small district, would soon* 
discover that an hundred armed followers were* v 
weak defence against ten thousand peasants ot ei- =• 
tizens; but an hundred thousand well-disciplined? 
soldiers will command, with despotic sway, ten* 
millions of subjects; and a body of tea or fifteen 
thousand guards will strike terror into the marts 
numerous populace cfft yrt adlhe streets*; ' ' 

of 

The praetorian bands, whose licentious -4al0/- 
was the first symptom and cause of the decline .. 
the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to the 
mentioned number* They derived their 
tution from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, spg# 
ible tfiat laws might colour, but that 

h§uld maintain,,^? Jumped dbmiiii(ifr^ > y i 
gn^iually ^^ibrmed^t^jwwe^W body of gHpgi^v 
in constant readiness to protect his 1 

awe the senate, and either to prevent or: 
the first motions of rebellion. -He 
these favoured troops by a dcmble^pay,^ 
rior privileges ; but, a,s their formidable 
Would at once have alarmed and irritated ffef 
Roman people, three cohorts only were : 

|n th^gs^i^ij whilst the lemaifder 




* They were originally nine or ten thousand men ( 

Pion are not agreed upon the subject), dividetj.into as many cohorts. 
VitcHius increased them to sixteen thousand, eetd, far asjrecsje 
|R^a from inscriptions, they never nfterWajCtj* stink mjjch, bdlosy t)|%t 
nnsatfer. See LipUus de magnHttttortoinihfl, i, 4. 
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pawed in the adjacent *esw6e of Italy. 4 * Bat c&STfc 
after fifty years of pearie Tiberius _ 
ventured «o a <$ecfcdre ever Their 

wetted the fetters of «feis nwanfi^tftJwder the camp ‘ 

burthen and of hiti^l^S% 

a strUriiP^iilisi^Ime among the guards, he # as- 




fidence. 


on a commanding situation.' 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, 
but often irial. tty aatiUHihj t^rf^egpotism. BywT 
thus introducing 


taught them to perceive their own strength, and 
the weakness of the civil government; to view 
the vices of their masters with familiar contempt, 
and to lay aside that reverential awe, which dis- 
tance only, and mystery, can preserve, towards 
mi imaginasy power. In the luxurious idleness 

was nourished by 
nor. 



of an 

the sense of their 
piirihlr to conceal from i 
theaovaveigB, the authority off thnseinife£^®b 
public and the seat of empire, were all 

-*Sueton.inXugo»!6«^' ^ 1 

’ * Tacit. Annal, iv, 2. j$Qfto% in Tiber. ?. 3J. Diontjassfhs, 

t lvii. p. 8S7. • . ... ' **?■*. ri \ 

- * In tht cfril Kir between. VUUBba ^4 

, m^tacked and defended WUH'df $•_ tWefcfc** iwd in «to 
fryg t fortified cities. Tacit. Hist, iii, 84*. 
e'to of the city, on the broad summit of the Quiri- 

n& ) and Viurinal hilis. See Najrdini Roma Antics, p. 174. Donated 

de Boma Antic*, JyHk *• „ _ 

. -> r -V-s. 

-t, f, L v. L- ■*- ; 




m 



Their 


Is. To divert the praetorian ban# 

fe dangerous reflections, the firmest aflff 

feeSt-established princes were obliged to mix blah# 
dishments with commands, rewards with punish 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea-* 
sures, connive at their irregularities, and to pur- 
chase their precarious faith by a liberal donativifr; 
which, since the elevation of OaudiOSj was 
acted as a legal claim, on the accession 
new emperor.* 

The advocates ghariis endeavoured » 

^ justify by arguments, the power which thgv & 
serted by arms ; and to maintain that, accei# 
ing to the purest principles of the constitutiei? 
their, consent was essentially necessary in theajj^ 
pdtatment of an emperor. The election of c&ff 
suls, of generals, and of magistrates, howetaf^ 
KUr b^h recently usurped by the senate, 
andtebV and undoubted right of the 
pit? * Bdt vrhere was the Roman peop 
found? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude £ 
of slaves and strangers that filled the streets 
Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spirit 
destitute of property. The defenders of the static . 



«* ffiaudius, tailed bythe soldiers to the empire, wasUarfin* 1 ***" f - . 
gave 4180 (Sueton. torfyG&p 

c. whenfKijSiij With his colleague Lucius Verui, wiiw* 
possession of the throne, he gave vieena, £160, to each of the guards ( i 
Hist. August, p. 85. (Dibn, t IxxiH, p. 1SSI* We may form 
some idea of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian’s complaint, tbit 
the promotion of a Casarhad cost himaer wlfiS8(t$ ttre >: 

fiSlT sterling. 

* CteeVo de I.egibta, fit, 3. bhek of Li»y, and therfr r 

cond of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, shew the authority of the peojptot ! 
even in the flection of the kings. * 


, »> ■+*. 

;Wa 
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selected from the flower , of^t^e Italian youth** CRAife 
and trained in the exercise ofioirms and virtue, v ' 
were the genuine repre^ntarivea^ithe people, 
and the best < 
the republic. 

in reasqq»..^<y^|i^iin^<>a»werable» when theWiah&jk 
pra;torinBR'ihereased their weight, by throwings 
like the barbarian cogipj^or^ofi Rome, their 
State.* . , •' 4 |p‘V <?»*•'■• ' •■"if 

The praetorians had violated the sanctity of They offer 

, . , .. the vmpirf 

the throne, by the atrocious murder oi rertinax;* OS a]ee 
they ili liiimininl Ijmi lUJHi/f of il 1»jr their subr 


for even the prefect 
tempest, prudently declined the public indigna- 
tion. Amidst the wild disorder Sulpicianus, the 
emperor’s father-in-law, and governor of the 
city, who had been sent to the camp on the first 
alarm of mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the 
fury of the . multitude, when he was silenced by 
the clamorous Rpturp-idf the murderers, bearing 
on a lance the head of Pertinax v . *Though ; -bis* 
tqryhas accustomed us to observe OVesjs jjpdfic^pte- 
and every passion yielding to the imperious die. 
tates of «Babition, it is scarcely credible that in 
these moments of horror, Sulpicianus should 
have aspired t6 ascend a throne polluted with the 
vr . 

* They were originally reerujtedin Latium, Etruria, and the 4jd, 
colonies (Tacit. Annal. iv, 5). The emperor Otho ^jmpiimest* tS*Sf 
vanity, ^with the flattering titles of ItaSw Altnhni, Romani vers 
juvAfe Twit. Hist, i, 84. 

1 In die siege of Rome by the Gauls- See Livy, v, 48. Plutarth. 
in CatnilL p. 143, 


•BnKwa, 


CHAP. 

v. 


chap. Off so near a relation, and so exed* 

He had already begun to use tk# 

* v^ady effectual argument, and to treat for the 
. Imperial dignity ; but the more prudent of the 
praetorians, apprehensive that, in this private 
contract, they should not obtain a just price f« 
so valuable a commodity, ran out upon the has* 
ports, and, with a hrad voices prwiaimed tot 
the Roman world was to be disposed of fe to 
best bidder by pnM^ji|i^nijp>i' fc iv ~ . .*V 

Tfawlinwtihi exlct* 

Julian, of military licence, diffused an universal! grhfc 
Marchess. shame, and indignation throughout the city. it 
reached at length the ears of Didius Julianus^lc 
wealthy senator, who, regardless of the pdto 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxjpf 
of the table.’ His wife and his daughter, to 
fwed«ien and his parasites, easily convinced tot 

jnred him to embrace so fortunate an cpjjl Wto " ■ 
nity. The vain old man hastened tothrjitetov $ 
rian camp, where Sulpicianus was stitt inf. 4realgf,^' 
with th§ guards ; and began $o bid against hint* 
from the foot of therampart. Thennwortfcy 
aegociation was transacted by faithful emissaries , 


otheryand acquain ted each of them with to 

. • . jr . 

* Dion, L Uxiii, p. 123*. Herodian, L ii, p. 63. Hiffc Ju»* 
yast. p. 60 . Though the three historian* agree that it weaio fae 
«« auction, Herodian alone affirms that U Tra»pnjeiaimeda* euchhj 
,*^s soldiers. _ __ } , <-£ ( , ? C. •. i ■ 

■ * Sgartianu* soften* the m**t fdi> 0 * put* of the cheiacteE 9 * 
elevation .of Julian. . . ... , „ . 



to the SU to tfm 

drachms, m m*& «f too hundred peeade 
sterling, i gates of the camp were instantly 

thrwmwm ^> the PWq&MWi ho was declared 

,.*■ - .. - 2 . jt — _ _.„2 /vnik ntf* nllawirmrn 


the sojdiers, who retained humanity enoughs tot 
stipulate that he should pardon and forget the 


Jt 

fulfiUfe* e^dithms: of 

th^r new sovereign, whom they served and ae- 1 "* 
tpised, in the centre of their ranks, surrounded 
hiyi on every side with their shields, and” con- 
ducted him in close order of battle through the 
^gserted streets of the city. The senate was com- 
tp q pBpfltt fojlft ; and those who had been 

revolution” After. Jntiasr JuNff 
h|led the,s||Wrte-house with armed soldiers, he 
expatiated on the freedom of his election, his 
own eminent virtue,, and his full -assurance of the 
affections of the senate. The obsequious assem- 
bly congratulated their otvn and the; public fefit, 
city ; jEmgaged their alliance, and conferred,- 
on Mtft.ajJ, the several branches of the imperial 

■ Dion Cassius, at that time prater, had haea a ptrsonai tnemj- 
to Julsaa, i- luii, p. US 5. 


ch aP- j^f^AErom the senate Julian was conducted, 
same military procession, to take posses* 


T. 


Take* pos-Sion of the palace. The first objects that struct 
the palace. bis e >' es > were the abandoned trunk of PertirraS, 
and the frugal entertainment prepared for his 
supper. The one he viewed with indifference^ 
the other with contempt. , A magnificent feast 
was prepared by his order, and he amused him* 
self till a very late hour, with dice, and the pip*' 
formances of Pylades.i affile brated dancer. Yet 
it was observe^ thi&*J^&e 
dispensed, and left him to darkness, solitude, 
terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless ni 
revolving most probably in his mind his , 
rash folly, the fate of his virtuous predecessor] 
and the doubtful and dangerous tenure oi^g | 
empire, which had not been acquired by 
but purchased by money®. - - 
he pubiic .v He had reason to tremhle. On the 

tbe worid he found himself without a fricgg^nNi? 
even without an adherent. The guardsS'ffee*** x 
selves were ashamed of the prince -whobfctfcfijb 4 
avarice had persuaded them to accept; nor wW? 
there a citizen who did not consider his elevatigif . ' 
with horror, as the last insult on the Roman, j 
name.; The nobility, whose conspicuous station 


discontent. . 



dissembled their sentiments, and met the affected 

. . , > 

* Hist. August, p. 61. We learn from thence one curioas cfif 5 ?, 
cnmstance, that the new emperor, whatever fi a^ f been his w#* 
i mmed iately aggregated to the number ot patrician families ‘ J x : * 
•Oion, 1. Ixxiii, p. ’ ' August, p. 61. I have endea- 
voured to blend Into one consistent story the seeming contradictions 
of the tiro writers, 41 
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civility of the emperor with smiles of comply chap. 
cency, and professions of duiy.But the people, 
secure in their numbers jnd obseuri^p, gave a 
free vent to their passions. The s 


lie places of 1 


iniprccatk)jQ^.j^9t.ecnraged multitude affronted 
the person! of Julian, rejected his liberality, and, 
conscious of the_ impotence pf their own resent- 
n upf^ thef called aloud • on '.t}»fe ; - legions ttf ^e ; 
frontiers to assert the violated majesty pf*the 
Roman empire. 

The public discontewMvas soon diffused from The aimS» 
the centre- to the frontiersefthe empire. 


rpi^of Britain, 

— r-r — r - - — ■ - * - - - * Syria, and 

armies of Britain, of Syria, -and of Ittyricum, 
lamented the death of Pertinax, in whose com- against 
pany, or under whose command, they had so JuIian ‘ 
often fought and conquered. They received 
with surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the 
praetorians had disposed of the empire by public 
auction; and thsy stemly refused to ratify the 
ignominious **^j8g*“ 

niiapus revolt was fatal 1 to ‘ 
fatal, at the same time, to the 
the genefl(tepf the respective armies, Clodius 
Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septimius Se- 
verus, were still more anxious to succeed thffin to 
revenge the murdered Pertinax. Their force* 
were exactly balanced Each of them was at the 
head of three legions, p wiih a numerous train 
of auxiliaries; and, however different in their 


f Dipn, k. lxxiii, p. IS33- 






M y 


inn nu 

fctbey were ail soldiers of expepiec«6 

„ .,,r capacity. - - **•»; 

ciodios Clodiu# Albmus, governor of Britain^ s«t- 
m passed both his competitors in the nobilityg&hfi 
extraction, which he derived from some of th^Nl 
most illustrious names of the old rtej 
But the branch flew** whence he claimed 
descent, was sunk into' mean circumstances, 
transplanted into a remote province. It is 
ficult to form a. la st ' hio- true character 

Under the pjbilosopiiic^«fe* of austerity, |j|^ 

, stands art-used of concealing most of the : 

which degrade human nature. 1. But his accu 
are those venal writers who adored the fortimi' 
of Severus, and trampled on the ashes of s a>»0 i 
successful rival. Virtue, or the appearanuijpf , t 
virtue recommended Albinas to the coiifidmMjfRV- 
amt good opinion of Marcus and his prw«rip|>^' 
mteb tfeosowthe seme interest, which he^hadae^ f 1 
qonrad whh the father, is a proof at leaat'tpjlffflW. j 
was possessed of a very flexible i " * 

favour of a tyrant does not i 

of merit in the object of. it ; he may, w*toot®W 
intending it, reward- a raanof^worth 'had 
or be may find such a man useful t#- Mrif# 

Ifedoes not appear that Albinu#SS^Iy # j 
k^Mweus,. either as the rafflister^iB . . . 
cruelties, or evenanthe associate Of hispleah&r** 1 ' 



K i-. i-. i- 


i The Posthumian and the Cejonian, the former pf whom w*A i. ‘ S 
raided to the consulship in the fifth year eftw U* msOtutiom^ * 11 
.^^partanius, in Ms undigested up «uW»i*» 

tnes and all the ?i|e$ that . e«ha{£|gto tfae- buman composition, «gA. 

■‘•“■it 

char act era, in the Augustus history, * i 
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He was employed in a dis honourable com- chap, 
mand, when he received a confidential letter v ’ 
from the emperor,' the trea- 

sonable designs of some discontent^. ; generals, 
and authorising;biih;t& declare himself the guar- 
dian and of the throne, “ by assuming 

the tit&gbaa ensigns of Caisar.* The governor 
of Brit^a wisely declinetfethe dangerous honour, 
wtf6& would have marked him for thejealou^, 
or involved him in the approaching ruin, of Com- . 
modus. He courted power by nobler, or, at 
least, by more spec&ii®lBte=©n a premature re- 
port Of the death o^Se emperor, he assembled 
his troops ; and, in ab eloquent discourse, de- 
plored the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, de- 
scribed the happiness and glory which their an- 
cestors had enjoyed under the consular govern- 
ment, and declared his firm resolution to rein- 
state the senate and people in their legal autho- 
rity. Thia popukn: harangue was answered by 

! British legions, and , 


the loud - 

received at Rome With a Secret tbtthnur of -am- 
pl**8s.-. Safe in the possession of 
and'fc’ffecommand of an army less distinguished 
Indeed fo^iscipline than for numbers and va- 
lour,* Albinus braved the menaces of Commo- 
dus, maintained towards Pertinax a stately am- 
biguous reserve, and instantly declared against 

* Hist. August, p. 80, 84. " v ’ 

* Patton, Who governed Britain a few years before, bad been 
left for dead, . in a mutiny of the soldiers. Hist, August, p. 54. I ft 
they laved and regretted hap j tdcairaatibus earn virtutem cui ird*» 
cchantur. 
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IN* AitD FAt.L 


chap, the usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the 
v ' capital added new weight to his sentiments, or 
rather to his professions of patriotism. A regard 
to decency induced him to decline the lofty titles 
of Augustus and emperor ; and he imitated per- 
haps the example of Galba, tvho, on a similar 
occasion, had styled himself the lieutenant of 
the senate and people." - • 

Pescennius Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius 

differ in ' 

sjna. Niger, from an obsetirebirth and station, to the . 
government of Syria; a lucrative and important 
command, which, in times of civil confusion, gave 
him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his 
parts seem to have been better suited to the se- 
cond than to the first rank ; he was an unequal 
rival, though he might have approved himself an 
excellent lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards 
displayed the greatness of his mind by adopting" 
sevehd useful institutions from a vanquished ene- ■ 
my* In his government, Niger acquiredNfob 
esteem of the soldiers, and the love of tfte^p-’- .. ! 1 
vincials. His rigid discipline fortified the^Ndowy ; ; 
and confirmed the obedience of the former, whilst- 
the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted 
the mild firmness of bis administration, than with' .|4 
the affability of his manners, and the apparent - 
pleasure With Which he attended their frequent 
and pompous festivals. 7 As soon as the intel* 


« Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. -t , ' y 

* Hist. August, p. 76. , ** : 

1 Herod. 1. ii, p. 68. The chrhniale of John Malala, of Antioch, 
shews the zealous attachment of his countrymen to these festival*, 
which at once gratified their superstition, and their love of pleasure* 
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licence of the atrocious murder of Pertinax had char. 
reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited Ni- v " 
ger to assume the ; impecial puiplej and revenge 
his death. The lerions of the camera frontier 


embraced 
prov 


the opulent biifunarmed 
frontiers of Ethiopia* to the 
cheerfully submitted to his power ; 
i kings beyond the Tygris and the Eu- 
**$&&&' congratulated his election, and offered 
him their homage and services. The mind of 
Niger was not capable of receiving this sudden 
tide of fortune i he Mattered himself that his ac- 
cession would be undisturbed by competition, and 
unstained by civil blood ; and whilst he enjoyed 
the va in pomp of triumph, he neglected to secure 
the means of victory. Instead of entering into 
an effectual negotiation with the powerful armies 
of the West, whose resolution might decide, or 
at least must balance, the mighty contest ; in- 
stead of advancing without delay towards Rome 
and Italy* where his presence was impatiently 
expected,® Niger trifled away. ^i the luxury of 
Antipch, those irretrievable moments which were 
diligently improved by the decisive activity of 

Several.* 


* A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned in the Augustan his- 
tory as an ally, and, indeed, as a personal friend, of Niger. If 
Spartianus is not, as I strongly suspect, mistaken, he has brought 
to light a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to history. 

* Dion, 1. Ixxiii, p. 1238. Herod. 1. ii, p. 61, A Terse in every 
one’s ?houth at that time, seems to express the general opinion of 
the three rivals : Optimusest Niger, bonus Afer, pcssimus Aliuu 
Hist. August, p. IS. 

Herodian, 1, ii, p. 71. 

» % 
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chap. The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, which 
v ‘ occupied the space between the Danube and the 
Pannonia Hadriatic, was one of the last and most difficult 
mati?. al " conquests of the Romans. In the defence of na- 
tional freedom, two hundred thousand ef these 
barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed 
the declining age of Augustus, and exercised the 
vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of the 
collected force of the empire. 0 The Pannonians 
yielded at length .to; the arms and institutions" 
of Rome. Their recent subjection, however*, 
the neighbourhood, and even the mixture of thfe v 
unconquered tribes, and perhaps the climate^ 
adapted, as it has been observed, to the produ#> 
tion of great bodies and slow minds, d all eop* . 
tributed to preserve some remains of their ori- 
ginal ferocity, and under the tame and unifonafc 
countenance of Roman provincials, the hardf \ 
features of the natives were still to be discerned. 
Their warlike youth afforded- an inexhaustible ^ 

' supply of recruits to the legions stationedip^fe^ 
banks of the Danube, and which, from * per- 
petual warfare against the Germans and Sarma- 
tians, were deservedly esteemed' the besttroopsT | 
in the service. . “ •' "• V ' .-Y 

>aptimius The Pansnc mpsn army was at this time com- 
manded by Septhmus Severus, a native of Africa, 
who, in the gradual ascent of private honours, 
had concealed his daring ambition, which was - 

} . i, f.y* ' 

* See an account of that ms&ragfc war in Velleius PaterculuS. 

ii, no, Ac. ' 

* Such *» reflection of Herodian, J. ij, p. Y*. Will the' jBO* 

dern Austrians allow the influence ? . ■ ' ‘ 
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never diverted from itsstefidy course by the al- chap. 
lurements of pleasure, theapprefaension of dan- v ‘ 
ger, or the feelingsuf humanity.* On the first 
news of the muntett^ Pertinax; lie assembled 
his troops, the most lively colours 
the criia^'^re^ifikilence, and the weakness of 
the pitetorian guards, and animated the legions 
Attd to He^conclad^ (and 

tfe peroration was thought extremely elotpient) 
with promising every soldier about four hundred 
pounds; an honourable donative, double in value 
to the infamous bribe with which Julian had 
purchased the*empire, f The acclamations of Declared 
the army immediately saluted Severus with the^^'no'- 
names of Augustus, Pertinax, and emperor ; n | an Ie - 
and he thus attained the lofty station to which l'°" S i 93. 
he was invited, by conscious merit and a long Apri1 1! ' 
train of dreams and omens, the fruitful olfspring 
either of his superstition or policy. 6 

The hew candidate for empire saw and im- 
proved the peculiar advaatJge ■ of his situation. 

His province extended to £he Julian AJps, Which 

* IttVfaelatter to Albinus, already mentioned, Conuoo^u accuses 
Severus, as one of the ambitious generals who censured his conduct, 
and wished to occupy his place. Hist. August, p. 80. 

' Pannonia wai too poor to supply such a sum. It was probablj 
promised in the camp, and paid at Home, after the victory. In fix- 
ing the sum, I have adopted the conjecture of Causabon. See Hist. 

August, p. 66. Comment, p. 115. <*< 

* Herod ian, 1. ii, p. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the 
bants of the Danube, either at Carnustum, according to Spartianus 
(RisC August p. 65), or else at Sabaria, according to Victor. Mr. 

Hume, iu supposing that the birth and dignity of Severus w ere too 
much inferior to the imperial crown, and (hat he marched into Italy 
as general only, has not considered this transaction with his usual 
accuracy (Essay on the original contract). 

N 3 
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chap, gave aft easy access into Italy; and he remem* 

bered the saying of Augustus, that a Pannonian 

Jfarehes arn> y might in ten days appear in sight of Rome . 11 
iafp Italy. By a celerity proportioned to the greatness of 
the occasion, he might reasonably hope to re- 
venge Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive the 
homage of the senate and people, as their law- 
ful emperor, before' his competitors, separated 
from Italy by an immense tract of sea and land, 
were apprised of his success or even of his elec-- 
tion. During the whole expedition he scarceljf 
allowed himself any moments for sleep or food ; 
inarching on foot, and in complete armour, at; 
the head of his columns, he insinuated himself 
into the confidence and affection of his troops 
pressed their diligence, revived their spirits, ani- 
mated their hopes, and was well satisfied to 
share the hardships of the meanest soldier, whilst" 
he kept in view the infinite superiority of hfe 
reward. • * if' 

. Thewretched Ju I‘an had expected, and thowfcht 
Rome. himself prepared to dispute the empire with the 
governor of Syria; but in the invincible and rapid 
approach of the Pannonian legions, he saw hist 
inevitable ruin. The hasty arrival of every mes- 
senger increased his just apprehensions. He was 
successively informed, that Severus had passed the 
Alps; that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable 
to oppose his progress, had received him with the 
wannest professions of joy and duty; that i;Ee 

“ Velleius .Paterculus, I. ii, c & We must reckon the march 
from the nearot verge of Pannonia, and extend the sight of the <aty 

as lar as two hundred miles. 
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important place of Ravepnahad surrendered with- chap. 

out resistance, and that the Hafiriatic fleet was in V ‘ 



the hands of the conqueror. The enemy was now 
within two hundred midfifty milesjof Rome; and 
every mom^mi^^filihed the narrow apanef life 
and eBB ^a pjltted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or atleast Dis f ress of 
.hp.,ruin f . ..^.Jgaplored the venal 
■with of the praetorians, filled the city wdtibt un- 
availing. preparations for war, drew lines round 
the suburbs, and even strengthened the fortifica- 
tions of the palace; as. if those last entrenchments 
could be defended without hope of relief against 
a victorious invader. Fear and shame prevented 
the guards from deserting his standard; but they 
trembled at the name of the Pannonian legions, 
commanded by an experienced general, and ac- 
customed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen 
Danube/ They quitted, with a sigh, the plea- 
sures ofqhe baths and theatres, to put on arms, 
whose use they had almost forgotten, and beneath 
the weight of which .they were oppressed. The 
tuppractised elephants, whose uncouth appearance, 
it wps hoped, would strike terror into the army 
of theMprth, threw their unskilful riders ; and 
the awkward evolutions of the marines, drawn 
from the fleet .of Misenum, were an object of ri- 
dicule to the populace ; whilst the senate enjoyed, 

1 This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric; but an allusion to a real 
v fat% recorded by Dion, 1. lx.\i, p. 1181. it probably happened more 
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chap, with secret pleasure, the distress and weakness 
. , of the usurper . 1 

uncer. Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling 
|uc r n - perplexity. He insisted that Severus should be 
declared a public enemy by the senate. He en- 
treated that the Pannonian general might be as- 
sociated to the empire. He sent public ambassa- 
dors of consular rank to negociate with his rival; 
he dispatched private assassins to take away his 
life. He designed that tbevestal virgins, and 
all the colleges of priests, in their sacerdotal ha* 
bits, and bearing before them the sacred pledges 
of the Roman religion, should advance, in solemn 
procession, to meet the Pannonian legions; and, 
at the same time, he vainly tried to interrogate, 
or to appease, the fates, by magic ceremonies, 
and unlawful sacrifices . 1 •.*- 

I* <tesertta Sfeverus, who dreaded neither his arms nor W* 
torl^sr^ enehantmtotSj guarded himself from the aply 
danger of secret conspiracy, by the faitbftl^tfr ? 
tendance of six hundred chosen men, 
quitted his person or their cuirasses, either by 
night or by day, during the whoiemareh. Ad- 
vancing with a steady and rapid course, he passed/ 
without difficulty, the defiles of the Appenines, 
received intebis party the troops and ambassadors, 
sent to retard h& progress, and made a short 
halt at Interamnia, about seventy miles fro® 

k Dion, 1. Iixiii, p. 1233. Herodian, 1. fi, jk. 81. There^is nd 
sorer proof of the military skill of the Homans, than their first stir* 
mounting the idle terror, and sftetmris disdaining the dangi'rook. : 

use, of dqfM M ito. »'■ - 1 ' ‘ ' ' 

! Hist. August, p. 62, 63. 
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Rome. His victory wasalready secure; but the chap. 
despair of the praetorians might have rendered it v ' 
bloody ; and Severus had the laudable, ambition 
of ascending- the throuewithout drawing the 
sword” ilisena^a»ies^dispersed in the capital, 
assured that provided they wodd 

abandon th£ir worthless prince, and the perpe- 

conqueror, he would ho J Infipr iim>|fofriT . 

1 hat melancholy event as the act of the whole 
body. The faithless praetorians, whose resistance 
was supported oniy by sullen obstinacy, gladly 
complied with ;|he easy conditions, seized the 
greatest part of the assassins, and signifi©di;O the 
senate, that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, 
unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful 
emperor, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, 
and pronounced a sentence of deposition 
death against his unfortunate successor. Julian and exe- 
was conducted iuto -a, private apartment of the^er of 
baths of the palace, and beheaded an 
criminal, after having puitbas^rsotfe^ *• 

menSets^asure, an anxious and precarious reign 
of only shtly-six days.“ The almost incredible 
expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space 
of time, conducted a numerous array from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the, Tyber, 

- . ; . f . : r- 

and Eutropius. viii, IT, mention a combat neeT the Mil- 
elan bridge, the Ponte Moile, unknown til the better and more an- 
cient writers. 

" Dion, L lxxiii, p. 1240. Heredian, J. ii, p. 83. Hist. August. 

9 - 63. 
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torian 

guards 



chap, peeves at once the plenty of provisions produced 
v '' by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of 
the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the 
indolent subdued temper of the provinces.” 

Disgrace of The first cares of Severus were bestowed on 
the prae. £ W0 measures, the one dictated by policy, the 
other by decency ; the revenge, and the honours, 
due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the new 
emperor entered Rome, he issued his command^ 
to the praetorian guards, directing them to 
Ids arrival on a large plain near the city, w ith 
arms, but in the habits of ceremony in 
they w r ere accustomed to attend their sovereign. 
He w r as obeyed by those haughty troops, wbpse 
contrition was the effect of their just terrors. ^ 
chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed 
them with levelled spears. Incapable of flig 
ear resistance, they expected their fate ip. 
consternation. Severus mounted the 
sternly- reproached them with 
cowardice, dismissed them with ignomp^L j 
the trust which they had betrayed, despcfiled thejn 
of their splendid ornaments, and banished them, 
on pain of death, to the distance of an buppK$ 
miles from the coital. During the transaction, < 



• From these sixty-six day a we must first deduet sixteen, M Pw* 
tinax was murdered on the 28th of March, and Severus most prehe- 
bly elected on the 13th of April (see Hist. August, p. and 
mont, Hist, des Empereurs, ton), iii, p- 393, note 7). We can #“ ; 
allow less than ten days after his election, to , put a numerous or**r 
in motion. Ferty days remain for this rapid march ; and as * e n '^ 
compute about eight feundreff itdJes flmn Borne to the neigW>otn*®f~ 
ef Vienna, the army of SeTerus marched twenty 

tvithout halt or intermission. 
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another detachment had been sentto seize their chap.* 

arms, occupy their camp, and prevent the hasty 

consequences of their despair.^ >' ■ , 

The funeral and eoaseferation of Pertinaxwas Funeral 
. next solemnized^frkih^ery drcumstance «£s»l^os^r 
magnificence ' The senate, with a melancholy 
pleasnrc/performed the last rites to that excel- 
lent prince, whomthet had' hwed; and still re- 
gretted. The concern of his successor WasuplW- 
bably less sincere. He esteemed the virtues of 
Pertinax, hut those virtues would for ever have 
confined his ambition to a private station. Seve- 
rus pronounced his funeral oration with studied 
eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted 
sorrow ; and, by this pious regard to his memo- 
ry, convinced the credulous multitude that he 
alone was worthy to supply his place. Sensible, 
however, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert 
his claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end 
of thirty days, and Without suffering himself to 
be elated by this easy Victory, prepared to en- 
counter his more formidable rivals. \ 

TKe uncommon abilities and fortune of Se* Sucre** «r 
verus, have induced an elegant historian to com- a ^f™, S Ni- 
pare him with the first and greatest of thc^p.“" d 
Caesars/ The parallel is, at least, imperfect. Aiunu* 
Where shall we find, in the character of Severus, 
the commanding superiority of soul, the generous; 
clemency, and the various genius, which couW 

r Dion, L Ixxiv, p. 1241. Herodian, 1. ii, p. 84. 

* Dion, (I. lxiiv, p. 1244) who assisted at the ceremony as a se- 
ctor* gives a most pompous description of it. 

Herodian, i. iii, p. lit. 
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chap, reee&cile and unite the love of pleasure, the thirst 
v * of knowledge, and the fire of ambition?' In 
one instance only, they may be compared, with 
* some degree of propriety, in the celerity of their 

motions, and their civil victories. In less than 
j £ four years,* Severus subdued the riches of the 
east, and the valour of the west. He vanquished 
two competitors of reputation and ability, 'Mid 
defeated numerous armies, provided with wea- 
pons and discipline equal to bis own. In that 
age, the' art of fortification, and the principles of 
tacties, were well understood by all the Roman 
generals ; and the constant superiority of Sevens 
was that of an artist, who uses the same instru- 
ments with more skill and industry than his ri- 
1 vals. I shall not, however, enter into a minute 
narrative of these military operations ; but as 
the two civil wars against Niger and against . 
Albinus, were almost the same in their conduct, 
%vifct£fcnd consequences, I shall collect lillNpk 
point of view, the most striking circumstances, 
tending to develope the character of the con- 
queror, and the state of the empire. ' V 

Conduct of Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they 
civil wars, seem tothe dignity of public transactions, offend 


* Though ribs not* most assuredly, the intention of Lucan, to *£• 
alt the character of Ccesar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, , in the 
tenth book of the Pharsalia, where he describes him, at the «atge 
time, making love to Cleopatra, sustaining » 'ilege against the power 
of Egypt, and conversing with the sage* of the country, is, in watt" 


ty, the noblest panegyric. - 3s; - ■ 

, v ■, - w - ’ ^ . Mentor 

* Reckoning Cram nis electlrm, April 


Inn, April 13, 193, to the death 


binus, February 19, 19T. See TUlcmnnt's Chronology. 


* 
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us with a less degrading idea'of meanness, than chap. 
when they are found in the 1 intercourse of pri- 
vate life. In the latter, they discover a want of 
courage ; in theotber, r «oly a defect of power ; 
and as it is inqm^ibie/fer the most ablestate*-, 
man to subttee jttiffions of followers and enemfa* 
by theirdv^fc'personal strength, the world, under 
the nupae- of policy, seems to tore granted them 
a very liberal indulgence of craft and dtsabnula- 
tion. Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justi-^8» or 
fied by the most ample privileges of state reason. Severa * 
He promised* OnljMto betray ; he flattered, only 
to mint and however he might occasionally bind 
himself by oaths and treaties; his conscience, ob- 
sequious to his interest, always released him 
fronrthe inconvenient obligation.® 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their toward* 
common danger, had advanced upon him with- Niger ’ 
out delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk un- 
der them mailed effort. Had they even attacked 
him, at the sarnO tim^ Widi- separate views and 
separate armies, the contest mighthave beeslong . 
and doubtful. But they fell, singly and succes- 
sively, an easy prey to the arts as well as arrnr 
of their subtle enemy, lulled into security by the 
moderation of his professions, and overwhelmed 
by the rapidity of his action. He first marched 
against Niger, whose reputation and power he 
the most dreaded ; but he declined any hostile 
declarations, suppressed the name of his antago- 
nist, and only signified to the senate and people. 


fcHerodiaji, 1. ii, p. 85. 
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chap. hi« intention of regulating the eastern provinces. 
v ‘ In private he spoke of Niger, his old friend and 
intended successor , 1 with the most affectionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous design 
of revenging the murder of Pertinax. To punish 
the vile usurper of the throne, was the duty of 
every Roman general. To persevere in arms, 
and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by 
the senate, would alone render him criminal.’ 
The sons of Niger had fallen into his hands 
athong the children of the provincial governors, 
detained at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of 
their parents . 2 As long as the power of Niger 
inspired terror, or even respect, they were edu- 
cated with the most tender care, with the child- 
ren of Severus himself; but they were soon in- 
volved in their father’s ruin, and removed, first 
by exile, and afterwards by death, from the eye 
of pubtie compassion.* 

toward* «* While Severus was engaged in his eastCJBWar, 
muf ” he had reason to apprehend that the governor (if 
Britain might pass the sea and the Alps, occupy 
the vacant seat of empire, and oppose bis return 

\ ,v " ’’ i 

1 Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously giv- . , 
en out, that he intended to appoint Niger and Albinus his succes- 
sors. ' As he could not Be sincere with respect to both, he might not , , 
be so with regard to.cither. Yet Severus carried his hypoc^*? *•_ - 
far, as to profess that intention in the memoirs of his own life. ^ 

r Hist. August, p. 65. __ ■ ■- 

* This practice, invented by Commodus, proved very uscfnlw 

Severus. He found at Rome the children of many of the principal 
adher ents of his rivals ; and he employed them more than (face to in- 
timidate, or seduce,, UmpSTtarf*.^ " • ' ' j - ‘ 

* He rodton , I. lib p. 96. Hist. August, p. 67, «8» 


I 
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with the authority of thesisgate and the forces of chap. 
the west The ambiguous conduct of Albums, ^ 
in not assuming tbeimperial title, left room for 
negociatioa. 
of patriotism* 

power, h^iassa^hetf the precarious rant 
as a resVariWer his fatal neutrality. Till the first 
contest s Wasr; decided, Severustr eatedthe map, 
whom behad doomed to destruction* &30k£ffbf-*- 
mark of Ofcteeni and regard. Even in the letter,! 
in which he announced his victory over Niger, 
he styles Albinus the brother of his soul and em- 
pire, sends him the affectionate salutations ^f his 
wife Jolia, and his young family, and entreats 
him to preserve the armies and the republic faith- 
ful to their common interest. The messengers 
■charged with this letter, were instructed to accost 
the Ca_'sar with respect, to desire a private audi- 
ence, and to plunge their daggers into his heart. 1 * 

The conspiracy was discovered, and the too cre- 
dulous Albinus at length passed over to the con- 
tinent, and prepared for anunequalcoatest irijBlU 
histiral, who rushed upon him at the headlaf 


a veteran and victorious army. # * 

The mititaiT labours of Severus seem inade-Kv<»t or 

. n , . —.the ci,il 

quate to the importance of his conquests, i wo wars, 
engagements, the one nesir the Hellespont, the 
other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the * 
fate of his Syrian competitor; and the. troops of 4 
Europe asserted theirusual ascendant over the ef- 


* Hist. August, jp. 84. Sportianus has inserted this curious letter 
at full length. 
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chap, femmafce natives of Asia. 0 The battle of Lyons, 
v ‘ wlere one hundred and fifty thousand 4 Romans 
'T '■» Were engaged, was equally fatal to Albums. 
The valour of the British army maintained, in- 
deed, a sharp and doubtful contest with the 
hardy discipline of the Illyrian legions. The 
, fame and person of Severus appeared, during ** 
few moments, irrecoverably lost, till that war- 


, ' like prince rallied his fainting troops, and led 
,kthem on to a decisive victory. 0 Theswar waa 

* finished by that memorable day. - - 1 '* 

decided by *Tlie civil wars of modern Europe have been 
tetuel ‘^distinguished, not only by the fierce animosity, 

• but likewise by the obstinate perseverance, of the 
contending factions. They have generally been 
* justified by some principle, or, at least, coloured ‘ 
.by some pretext, of religion, freedom, or loyalty. 

. * * The leaders were nobles of independent property 
* * and hereditary influence. The troops fought 
l%e men interested in the decision of the qoaifiwl; 

* and as military spirit and party zeal were sttOOgtf 
dimised throughout the whole community, a van- 
quished chief was immediately supplied with new? 
adherents, eager to shed their Mood in the same 

*» * cause. But the Romans, after the fall ofthe 

jepublic, eombated only for the choice of masters. 



book of Dion Cassius. 

* J mion, i.lxxv, p. 1260. 

L lxxv, p. 1261. HenxBan, L Ifi, p. 110. Hist. Au- 
68- The battle wst fougfct io the jUn of Trevoux, three 
or feuir league* fnan Lyons. See 'fiiiemoDt, tom. U», p* ^6. 
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Under the standard of 
empire, a few k 
fear, many 
TV legioos, 
lured intoi 

more defeat-jay Vuw pywy 

the rlxK^Pfllifi the performance of his engfcge-«W •&* 

aUegi^.of h«r At- 

4g^MeK,'flMleft them V ■ tranfarifr A 

safety, by a timely desertion of an unsucc&jjAjp 1 m 
cause. It was of little moment to the province* 
under.- rnkm&fmmt -&m?iwem}i B^rmaed erjb- ? >4 *r , 
verned; they were driven bytbe iiSffttLgaa -of 
-the present power, tad %' soon esf’ttMKfiomer » *< 
yielded to a superior force, they hastened to im- 
plore the clemency of the conqueror, who, as he f 
had an immense debt to discharge, was obliged 
to sacrifice the most guilty countries to the ava- 
rice of his soldiers. In the vast extent of the , 
Roman empire, there were few fortified d^fes 
capable ofti 
there any person, 
whose natural interest, ui 
of gowe*nment, was capable of restoring 1 

* ‘ ‘ ' r* * '* 


.*> 


u 



of a i 

Yet, in the contest 


rufr a single city deserves an honourable e^ep^jp, 
tion. As Byzantium was one thy gydPwrV , 



. m 
* . 
e. Jr 


^passages from Europe into Asia, it __ 
ridedwith a strong garrison, aad 

et la Deca4**«P **> 

$ * 


1 Montesquieu, Considerations tur la Grandeur 
its Romains > .c. jxii. 

VOL. I. 
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(we know not trom wnat cause; »ve.c«**- 
mated with equal fury ; several of the principd 
officers of Niger, who despaired of, or who d^- 
dasned a pardon, had thrown themselves Jig 
this last refuge: ttoe fortifications were esteemed 
impregnable, and, in the defence of the place. * 
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statte of Byzantium, ( aci 
verus, for depriving^ 
strongest bbl: 
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, revenge of Se- efcaf* 
iple of tu& 

*5T — ' 

;C p o%^ 



tus and Asia, 1 ,.,-; 
but too Wi- 
the Gotlii 
thro 


'■’****■ 

re 5*» y.i 


and Albinu^ivere^J 

pat to death in their flight from the fieldpqMabinu». 
battle. Their fate excited neither surprise nor^ !^^ ' 

iyes against of the 


wouhJ Jhaye infected j Ssww <*»$*% 

arrogant superiority of suffering bis rivals to five- 
in a private station. But his unforgiving temper, 
stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of re- 
venge, where there was no room for apprehen- 
sion. . The most considerable of the provincials. 




£ 


to the fortunate candi- 


under whose ail- * 



vbO’M 

O0|e.;ht 

thprity they wjer^i 

* by death, exile/ a^d^e 

‘ „of that estates. f 

t^ fwi ^^ pt of their ancient honours, and ^ "ijr 
obliged to j^. iato the treasury of Severus, four f % 
es the amount of the sums contributed by **- 
for the service, of, Kiger. k f 

r * ;ttotwitJ»»tan<ling tlie authority oif.-Sp«tiu»u*, ' . V 

nqf be assured from Dio* arid Herbd5«n» ^ t 

man; yean after the death of Severus, Uy in ruins. ■* 

f Dion, 1. botir, pi !250. .. ’«■ 

0 2, J .. , # 3r 
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-CHAP. V*T, 
V. 



and Pall 


decision of the war, the cruelty 4 

^dUSetetus was, in some measure, restrameu t^ : - . 
uncertainty of the event, and his pretended 
J^Xreverence for the senate. The head of Albi«^| , 
senate. accompanied with a menacing letter, announced ’ 
to the Romany that he was resolved to sparfe-A.; 
, , w-none of the adherents of his unfortunate cotnpfe ^ 

titan. He was irritated by the just suspiri% 
that he had never possessed the affections ofitfee , 
aerate, and vhe i^eajcey^ihro- eld malevolr^ 

some trea 



- 1 * - # 






r ondences. Thirty-five senators, he 

accused of having favoured the party of 
he freely pardoned ; and, by his subset] 
havidur, endeavoured to convince them 
had forgotten, as w^ell as forgiven, their 
offences. But, at the same time, he coi 

1 other senators, whose names rhfeto*5r « 



and the noblt 
4 -c Tt|Cfats m ’Spam ana ryaul were involve 
sameruin. Such rigid justice, for sO he 1 
was, in the opinion of Severtis,the 
capable of ensuring peace to the people, 
hility to the prince; and he condescended slig py - 
^to lhhKMt, that, tube mild, it tyas necesskythat 



J* he ahouldfittft^K; cruel.'* 

* w r^-v 




». '■'M',* ■ ' 

^ 1 Hion (l. Ixxvf p. 1204) ; only twenfl^nine senators art mc 

|» him* but” forty-one are named in the Autumn ’1^*°^* > 

“ r whom were «x of f the ndlnfei of ^RyfcijJliiha*.- ■ , 


pong wnom were tax oi wie - 

jit*). *P«akj in 

^:wtiusvwwr. "* . *: ^ . 
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nmnarcbge-'g^,.' 
mole. Their * 


Sfc~The wis- 
i and 
justice of 
iis govern* 
xnent. 



bestowed his care on the cultivation, amt -gp g fc* * 
provement of so valuable an acquisition. Salu- * . 



the death of Marcus, 

ment had been infected. In the administratio 
of justice, the judgments of the emperor were 
characterised by attention, discernment, and im- 
partiality ; and whenever he deviated from the 
strict tipe «f equity, it was generally in favour 

; not so much indeed 

propensity of it t 
gUntness, and to sink all b»1 
common 1 level of absolute deper 
penrivflfeig^foar budding, magnificent stow, t - * 
and above all a constant and liberal distribution 
of corn and provisions/were the.surest me 
captivating the afljpetion of the “ 


- , , 

' ... 








& ir*. wav mm?* 

secular games with extraordinary magnificence* h* v 
a provision of com for scvcu 

the rate «f 75,000 modi*, or about 2500 quarters per da y<> I 
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ties of civil discord were obliterated 

gift of peace and prosperity was once morn 
S^ST'^fenenced in the provinces'; and many citif‘ ; 
pe«^ «a regtore( j by the munificence of Severus, assum 
prosperity ^ j,j s c0 ] 0 nies, and attested by p nK 

monuments their gratitude and felicity. 0 
fame of the Romaw arms was revived by 
warlike and successful emperor/ and he boasi 
, >v ith a just pride, that having received the < 
pire opmessed aind domestic ft 

he ISS ft ihrprofottnd, universal,^ 

* -JL^U _ • • - 

* hdndulrable peace.* 

Relaxation ; Although the wounds of civil war a 
Risdpane. completely healed, its .mortal poison still hn 
In the vitals of the constitution. Severus 
. sessed 






a considerable share of vigour and a 
|> but the daring soul of the first Caesar, or thee 
& • of Augustus, were scarcely equal ** 

e "tofence of the 


^ by misguided policy^^ 
# «eenilt% necessity, Severus u as induced 
the nerves of discipline/ The vanity ' cf hi^T 


.1 


* 


,*K 


persuaded, that the granaries of 6eye^»f*ry : «W*ElW ^ 
t term ; but X am not leas persuaded, that poBcy on the 
0 I admiration on the other, magnified Ute fcbairil far beyou^ 

r e t i wHU . ; ..-,.^; -T.- , . * •• •' ^‘litnnn and 

.«*■" • See SpanhUm’a ttetUae on ancient medals, U»e iijscripBons, , . 
**our ltJb'erX'traVdJere^bn'iM Wheeler, Shatv, FoCodt,' 1 % 

(n AfrK», Creece, : afatf AtSjj, have found more tawmn»*g dt fgp* 1 
rus, than of any offer Homan emperor wllsadtcr. J *2%? ' 

t He carried bis victorious arms to Seieo^iannd CteS*phoo* _ _ 

■ edfesls of the Parthian monarci^l ft W&P' 
'tms liar in its proper place. " 

■ ‘••£6um i* *&,*** $**■ «** emphatic exprt*6«»j 

JOist'A^hst-TS. . *■: 

' Herodiim, 1. ilrjrp. 115. Hist, August, p. 68. 
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soldiers was flattered witi^flt^booour of wearing; CBAjfe.^ 
'gold rings} inAhepfer-^ ' T: ' ' v 

mission 
erf quarters. ; 





; occasion of danger or. festivity.* 
rluxury, and rais- 
( tevel of subjects by Ji 
privileges,* they soon became incapable 
litary fatigue, oppressive to the country, and im- 
patient of a jnst subonfination t . »/jriieir officers 




fuse and elegant -luxury. . There is still e^tant«a 
letter of Severus, lamenting the licentious state o* 
the. army, and exhorting one of his generals to 1 
begin the necessary reformation from the tribunes ^ 
themselves ; since, as he justly observes, the of- 
ficer who has forfeited the esteem, will nevfef 
command t&©;©be<lience, of his soldiers. 1 
the of reflection. 


♦ 

t 

*> 

•t 

Vf' 


4 would have di: 

bis general* corruption, 






*' 

t 


not ihdfeed to the example, but to 


j 

indulgm^^boweper, of the commander in chief .. 

Thc*pnetdria3M> who murdered tlicir emperor N*wliu> 
ahd.sold the empire, had received the 
it of their treason ; but thj 



*■ / . ' * 7 


dfeinsolence and privileges af Aft eettlera, IhfttfiiJftfteOre^ 
fifoS? ft^riW u> Juvenal, mnv Ix^ejnsultid ; the fttyte MjHret »#► 
shuicegAt it vronW induct* me to beffevv, that it wa* coropwed under 
the reqp«r Strove, Dt that of hi* soa. 

I Hist. Angnec p. 73. 


V. 

V - N A 

0 4k 



* 



« 




of prat- , . 
torlao pre- ual 
feet. 




* A»0t **Wfe -V 

'V" ' ' t 'P 

though $$igerous, institution of guards wwtdtifjj^/ 
oft at new model by Severus, nMjMtlfcH 
to four times the ancient number." ■¥.<$. s 
merly these troops- had been recruited in ItaJ^yj? 
and as the adjacent provinces gradually mdabw? 
the softer manners of Rome, the levies Wetee 
tended to Macedoma,-Noricum, aftd Spain. < 
the room erf these elegant troops, better 
to the pomp of courts than to the uses of 
was established by Severus, that from all 
gio»|t o£tl*e frontiers, the soldiers most 
guished for strength, valour, and fidelity, : 

^ be occasionally draughted ; and promoted, 
honour and reward, into the more eligible scyrifl^. ;f 

the guards. 1 By this new institution,-^* 
Italian youth were diverted from the excra*r&>. 
arms, and the capital was terrified by the straUgr* 
aSpeetand manners of a multitude of barbarians. [ 
Bo^Sererus flattftred hiwself, that the 
" \00ftflid«S“ these chosen praetorians as ■< 
tatives of the whole military 
that the present aid of liftythousan 
perior in arips and appointments to 

would for ever crush the hopes of rebel 
seejnre the. empire to himself and his 

Tgie command off- these favoured and fonm* 
troops^sooh became the first offief of#c 
empire. As the govemmel& degenerated mt®T J 
pilitay despotism, the prseW^an prefect, wh$ 

„ »£ It . 

^Dtoh, L lxxiv, p. im 
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captain of tbe 
the head of the V ' 


Wlm ongro 
guards, was 
army, but oi 
In every dep 
sen ted the pi 

££aai 


of the i P peftc * who w&jpd 

mil jih^jythifl iThmmir power was Plautianas, ^ 

minister -yf Severus. His reign 
‘.ii^S^bdre ten years, ■ tiB- tfcfr' t 

daughter with the eldest son of the emperaij* ♦ » 
which seemed to assure his fortune, proved the < 

lace by kritatihg the ambition andT al»ndn^fa^ * t 

fears tf rfautianus, , *♦ 

volution, and obliged the emperor, who stfll lovew 
bim, to consent with reluctance to his death.* ^ ^ 
After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent lawyer, g' 
the celebrated Papinian, was appointed to exe- * 
Cttte the motely office of praetorian prefect. ~ „ 

a Tift' :^mg^mM^Se^eru8, the virtue, and €# n The 
the good' had been 


M»ate, and by a tender 

of dMr instituted by AngJ& . 

youth draeverasliad been trained in the implicit ■ ^ 
pbedience of catnps, and his riper years spent in 

-» ' JL ag^ le.. 

l One of bus most dtringtndwanton act* of power. 
t #onof>n hundred frcas^omam. 

even father* of families, merely <&at Wipipw, « " “[fW 111 * 
with the jranhg emperor, might t® a toito? n||P“W<** 

yot Oty Hif aneastern queen. Dion, 1. livvi. p. 1271. * 

*TBfen» V tort, m. ml. Meridian, i. Hi, p. 1*2-189. The 
graaiamfam «f t leatdl " seems, as it is not unusual, much better 
acquainted with this mysterious transaction, any more assure^of the 
guilt of Plautianus, than the Roman senator ventures to be. 

a- 4 4 ‘ ' 

* gSir 


. CHAP. 



mm 

His haugh*; . 

■inflexible spirit could not discover* op 
%btfld not acknowledge, the advantage ofpre- 
serving an intermediate power, however imagiiw 
ary, between the emperor and the army. He dis^. 
dained to profess himself, ^he servant of an as?*j 1 
sembly that detestedhis person, and trembled at 
his frown ; he issued his commands, where his? 
request would have proved as effectual ; assunr-' 

witKout ^isguise, tie; 
whole legislative as well as the executive powCT.’; 

The victory over the senate was easy andi&v : 
glorious. Every eye and every passion were |p&: 
SS 08 ** TCCted to the supreme magistrate, who possessed;' 

’ * the arms and treasure of the state ; whilst the-se^L 


Jfeir ma: 
tons of tl 
Imperial 



% 


. neither elected by the people, nor gua 

public^,? , 
on the frail, and; 
ancient opinion. The r fine • 
j of a republic insensibly vanished, and madfc 
way for the more natural and substantial jfetihngs 
of monarchy. , As the freedom ; at»d honours of 
Rome were successively comninnicated to the 
provinces, in which thd'oldgovfemment had been 
eitbeffUnkmn»&* orWas remembered with abhor- 

republican maxims was 


gradually obHterhtted. The Greek bistorianswf 




the age of the Anton ines, 1 
Ihipusf pleasure, that alth< 

, in coi 
from 


• Appian in Praem^ 

K * 

> 


#* ^ 

fj jfe 
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full measure of regal pow«$*Ia the reign of Se* 5 
verus, the senate was 
eloquent 

justified person^; 
pies of ser 

rogative i r 3 with pleasure by ttej 

and witjl^pfttrerice by the people, when they in- 
culcsfcedthe duty of passive obedience, and des- 
eAttwif* On therinevitable mischiefs^ 

Th<* lawyers and the historians concur 
teaching, that the imperial authority was held, 
not by the : -but by .the 

of the sen^te^that '^e, '4 
emperor t^as freed from the restraint o^ civil 
laws, could command by his arbitrary will the^ 

Jives and fortunes of his subjects, and might dis- 
pose of the empire as of his private patrimony.* 

The most eminent of the civil lawyers, and par- 
ticularly Papinian, Paulas, and Ulpian, flourish- 
ed under the house of Severus ; and the Roman 
jurisprudence-iffi^g^Wgtesely united itself with a. 
the system of monarchy^ 
att&jfied its full maturity and 

The-tfliitemporaries of Severas, Iti the 
inent of the peace and glory of his reign, forgave ^ ’ 
the cruel ties ;by -which it bad been introduced. 
Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects (ff his ^i ¥• 
maxims and example, justly considered^ . 

the principal author of the decline (jftbe Ra/m&f v 

empire, v.- ■ ■■ . ■ 

■* ’’ 

* Dito Cassia* teems to hare* written with no other view, than t» 
form these opinion* |ato an historical system. The pandects will * 

. f shew how aesiduousilj the lawyer** on their side, laboured in the cai»e 
ff prerogative. ^ 

n ' ' * # 
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CHAP. VI. 


* 


M 

* 


The death of Sevens . — Tyranny of Caracalla.— : 
Usurpation of Maerinus<— Follies of Elugabakts. 
■^ Virtues of Alexander Sevents . — IJcentiousnets 
of the army ••"General state of the Roman fd 
nances. 


■7f> ^ 


,«hap. qn 
vi. A 



steep 


Greatness j 
and di 


£ may entertain an active spirit 
b consciousness and exercise <JF its own 


content® ers . possession of a throne could 




iverus. 


... vjret afford a lasting satisfaction to an 
* , turns mind. This melancholy truth was 



and acknowledged by Severus. Fortui)e i!t ^^ 
had, from an humble station, den 





to the first place arnong mankind. * 



* 


things,* as lie said himself, <f 
was of little value.”* Distracted 
c&re,' not of acquiring, but of prese 
empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, carer , r 
less of fame , 6 and satiated with power, allhjS,/ 
prospects of life- were -closed. „ The desire ofper- 
petuating the ‘greatness of his family, WgBf 
oifty. remaining wish of his ambition and paternal v 
tenderness. -if - v 

Like most of the African% w h^sW. * . 

Passionately addicted to the 

and divination, deepl ^s&y j^fe. #“*- 

* Bibo Cassius, L Hi*53, p. 1 281. 


ftia wife 
theem- 
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tion of dreams and omen 
ed with the science, 
in almost every , 

maintained its doKposHtlq^er^tfie mai 
He had ^oat AifcJ«ai^fe4iB>a^l 
nor of il^p||^Pr^^. c In the choitie^ifW 
aec0^f^gj/B0^ only to connect Himself with 
sqffiRs^^tiite.qf $«■$»£§£. and as soon as h&had. 
.0l0ir!m& tbal RyoatigMSy of, 
had a roya/ nativity, he solicited, and obt 
her lmnd. d Julia Domna (for that was her name) 
deserved c^4 promise . her. 






^nation a firmness erf mind, and stn 
judgment, seldom bestowed on her sex. Her 
amiable qualities never made any deep impression 
on the dark and jealous temper of her husband; 
hat in her son’s reign, she administered the prnvr 
pire, with a prudence that 
[ with a moderation > 

that sometimes i 
J*# applied herself to 

* with't*ane success, and with the 

* ■ .. 

* About the ie Tfflemont 5* miserably embarrassed 

' With a passage of 'tHoo«:ip Which the empress Faustina, who died hi 
the year 175, is introduced as having contributed to tbe.martgw ft . 
Severn* and Julia (L tibtiv.p. tf 18).. The learped compRar^pNb - 
* ttaSJfil^i'Js. relating, not a real C^t, but «,4re*a^tf’1tevHij^«W 
dreams STB circumscribed to no limits of Tfoty tor space. Did *M. de 
'r^’^mdnt imagine that mairUges were cddemwiiated in the temple of 
"Venus at "Rome ? Hist. d.s Empereurs, tom. iii, p. 3S9, Bote 6. 

4 Hist. August. JV 6,5. • Hist. -Vugust. p. 85. 

^ f Dion Cassius, Ixxvii, p. KKH, 1314. 
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iiJNK AND WALL 


CHAP. She was the patroness of every art, 

vt of every man of genius.® The > 

flattery of the learned has celebrated her, 

* Virtue ; but, if we may credit the scandal of, 

* ancient history, chastity was very far from he- 
rs ing the most conspicuous virtue of the empress - 
Julia;* • Jf! ■ ' 

Their two ^wo sons, Caracalla 1 andGeta, were the fri^t. 

0?- this marriage, and the destined heirs of the . 
Gota -' empire. The fondvhopes of the father, and fl^ , 

th^se vain youths, who displayed the indufe^ - 
i security of hereditary princes, and a presumpt^V; 
|| that fortune would supply the place of itteri£a§j^V,. 
application. Without any emulation of virtue 
or talents, they discovered, almost frofn utyalf^ft 
V f-tr fancy, a fixed arid implacable antipathy 

confirmed by yeara# aai 


V/ ; ' Their is 


,v otMfe,; 


- childish',' and gradjwi^sjh *■ 
^(^t '^rious competitions, and, atleng^e^! y 
tiited the theatre, the circus, 
two factions, actuated by th€:i^p^ aM-fears^^]S 
-their respective leaders. ■- The .prudent cnipeiofW>, 
endeavoured, by every expedient of adyice hud ? 

'*l^£'<&»«ri*ikia of Menage, at the end of, his edition of Dio* 


h Dion, 1. Ixrvi, p. iJSSk Aurelius Victog. ... 

4 liassi.mus was his first name, as it had been that ofWs Taatijtoaf^ 
grandfather. During his reign, he assumed ibe appellation of ho* 
taninus, which is employed by lawyers anil ancient hist orian s. AlWf 
the public indignation 30^4 fS the nick-Minfl« of 
TsiVs'tiiii mil CmMfflLj tVTintiifcaiiiil n mi « celebrate* 
gladiator, ^ mb&jllfcp'jmit G&it gown Which he distribute*! 
the peopirnf Some, ^ 


¥ 
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animosity. The cw*ft ... 

. vn > 

all his pro- 

irone, raised 

otich 


^..^||j^toaaaythi8g 
unhappytuscord of jtfe # 
speets.and thft$te*wl 
f. with so much 
blood, and 

r* an exact balance of favS&H'* 

. - nWfcSftlai ftranlh tire jaak «f. .Augustus, with 


lire Wn> 


timft tile lloman world lichcld three eir, — 

Yet even this equal conduct served only to inflame^ 6 ™** - . 


> - 


the % 

coui&d th£ afflictions oftM|i£opI§ 


$» 


rfiers. In the anguish of a disappointed rathe*;* 
Sgverns foretold, that the weaker of his sons would 
fall a sacrifice to*the stronger, Who, in his tirtn, 
would he ruined by his own vices . 1 ■ v 

: In these circumstances, the intelligence of a war Tie Caie- 
W an J Iavasion of the province*. ^ 

pleasuf 

* - ;• enemy, hd. 

the pretext of withdrawing bis sohs 

■ / from the laiB§^^ome, which enervated their 
** minds, and irM«^h|&ir passions, and of inur- 
;ir youth to^tSe toils of war 





^Ap f'Caracalla is fixed liy the’ accurate. «f: it Till*. 

snout tdtfceye4ri#8; the association of Ceta to the year 208. 

1 HedWbnaX iii* Ji; 130. The lives of Caracalla and Get* f* 

the Augustan History. ■ V' v 


f 

* 






chap, be 

vi. * m 


hewpabove three-score), and his gout, whjph 
hum to be carried in a litter, he tnyip» 
"farted himself in person into that remote 
attended by his two sons, his whole court, 
a formidable army. He immediately passetf tho 
walls of Hadrian ami Antoninus, and entered 
enemy’s country, #ith the design of completing 
tshe Ioi^-attenipted conquest of Britain. Jjm' 
penetrated to the northern extremity of the ispS^ 
without meeting aq ehemy.^ ,But the eo nc| p i - 

trho hungup* 

.IjS^foii tKe rear and flanks of his arroy^fe 
coldness of the climate, and the severH$Jl||f 
winter march across the hills and morasses 
Scotland, are reported to have cost the Romans 
above fifty thousand men. The Caledon»u3.jt 
length yielded to the powerfukand obstinate #r 


sSbims&tm lasted no. longe£^N 
'• toe present terror. As soon as the Boimp1|j§$£ 
had retired, they resumed their hostile 
ence. Their restless spirit provi&ed^Setbrus J 
send a new army into C^fedo*ia, with the s0 
bloody osiers, not tolubdae, fat to exriiiwiekl 


Fingal snd "this Caledonian war, neither marked by decs- 

K* heroes. ' *,r . • 


xs ‘ sivc events, nor attended with any import**, 
consequences, would ill desettitt^qur .attention; 
^ttt jt Is supposed, not a con^erahfe 

'tf)L.!v * '• 1 7*. -V" ■■ 

“ Dion, £'BbtTl, p. ljsBO, fee. Ilerodian,.!. lit, p. 138, &£- 
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invasion erf Seye- char 
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degree erf probability, 
rus is connected,, w jib. 
the British historyor 
with that of 


is said Commanded the Caledonians!!* 

thatt^M^hle juncture, to have eluded the 




rWtdTy on the banks of the Carun, lb 

son of the king of the world. Caracul, fled from 
his arms alo^tte ^^ d^of his pride.” Some- 

latid erite-*-** 

bytthe most ingenious researches of modem cri- 
ticism but if we could, with safety, indulge Contrasimr 
the pleasing supposition, that Fingal lived, and mam and 
that Ossian sung, the striking contrast of the ^„^° ~ 
situation and manners of the contending nations 
might amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel 
"tfOuM be^l^ei jo the advantage of the more 
jcivifized p&jplit 
revenge of Sevenis with 

the timid and brutaf 


vol. 1, p. 176. 



-. » Ossiafl*sl 

• That the Caraeulof Ossian is the Caracalla of the Roman his- 
tory, is, perhaps, the* <*fly point of British antiquity in which Mr. 
Macpherson and Mr. Whitaker are uf the same opinion ; .ad yet 
tha^pinion is not withent difficulty. In the Caledonian wfejthw 
smT of ‘Secerns was know* «tfy ***%.«*£ 
and il may seem strange that the if ighfcn d hard ffijnM deaeribrfc&n 
b£ a tfick-ufima, invented four yeas after wards, scarcely used by the 
RiimpiiOni after the death of that emperor, and seldom employed by 
the mod ancient historians. See Dion, L lxxvii, p. 1S17. Hist. 
August, p. (Sfc - AtareL Victor. Euseb. in Chron. ad aim. 214, 
VOL. I. f 




T BE DECLINE AND FALL 


chap. caik^ With the bravery, thetendemess, the ete- 5 
VI ' gantgenius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs wbefVi 

from motives of fear or interest, served under tbtig 


imperial standard, with the freeborn warriors 
who started to arms at the voice of the king of* 
Morveiu if, .in a word, we contemplated 
Caj^bhians, glowing with the 
virtues of nature, and the degenerate Rod 
polluted with the mean vices of wealth and & 


Ambition 
of Cara- 

Mia. J 


Vel 7 vUv- 





ii 

inflamed the wild ambition and black 
Caracalla’s soul. Impatient of any delay or diy$>4 
sion of empire, he attempted, more thanoncei?-* 
to shorten the small remainder of his father / 
days, and endeavoured, but without success, tat 
ekcite a mutiny among > the troops/ The 
emperor had often censured the misguided lenity - 
wh<V,hiJr"i single act of justice, nugfbt 
have sasred the Romans from the tyranny 
worthless son. Placed in the same situating 
experienced how easily the rigour of a judge dis- 
solves away in the tenderness of : a pare&t. He ■ 
deliberated, he threatened, but he could hof 1 
punish; and this last and only instance 
to. the,, empire than a 

of cruelty’.* - The^i^opder of his 

tatt *d l* 1 * 1 * 3 df^his body ; he wished ? 

•ion of his tiently for death, and hastened: the instant of * i 
two wm, j,^ impaticpcc. He eipired at York in? 

1 

" DionJ I. 


Death of 



■ M- 
a 'l 


4th Febru- 
Ary. 


|1bL August. p. 71.; 
ail, p. isSST. Hist; August, p. 89, 


Aurei. VlcW* 
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an 


the*Sixty-frFth year ofhis H^,.and in the eigh- chap. 
teenth of a glorious and successful reign. In his V1 ‘ 
last moments he his 

advice neverfgsp##lSie:;fe4rt,or even tbdmider- 
standing,. impetuous youths ; but tHe 

more obdlfieirt troops, mindful of their oath of 


m&teri resisted the solicitations of 
proclaimed both brothers emperors of Rome. 

The new princes soon left- the Caledonians in 
peace, r e to rnedto-the capRrf,- celebrated their 
father's Tuncnd with divin® honours, and' were 
cheerfully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, 
by the senate, the people, and the provinces. 

Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been 
allowed to the elder brother ; but they both ad- 
ministered the empire with equal and independ- 
ent power/ 

Such a ftrm pfgpvernment would have Jealonsy 

proved S's the 
affectionate brothers. It 

ca$Hf long subsist between tW miplat^e ehe» ’ 
mies, wjwebeiiher desired nor could trust a re- 
eonciliatidffi^Tt was visible that one only could 
reign, and that the other must fall; gpd each of 
theiir judging of his rival’s designs by his own, . 
guarded his life with the most jealous, vigflanceT 
from ^t^repeated attacks sword. 

Their" rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, 

* Dion, i, lxsti, p. 1284. Herodian, 1. iH, p. 155. 
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Vf, 



Fruitiest 





% Unsm* ’ 


■ St. ~uj£ , f^ta 

- -fS" 

'>»*»■» 1* jtiMQr Aaprimd H s pMB^ct of 1 
p. 135)* *hpi on this occasion, represents A* imp 
equal in extent to the rest of Rome. The whoh j 
latine mount, on which K was built, nrniptdt at ': 
ference of eleven or twelve thousand ie*M»e the Notitls an4¥J*> 
tor, in Nardini’s Roma Antics). But we should recollect that .the 
.efOfcai senators tad rimes* surrounded the city with their ext a wHfr 
, tMaam v* superb palaces, the greatest past of wWA had Seen gw 
cftat W d by the emperors. If Gets resided ja. the gardens 
that fare $i» mm oft the Jwuculam, and If Caracstfa. inhabited 
the gardes* df Mtesmm on- the RaqneBne, the rival haettrrs www 
separated from caeh oilier by the distance af. several miles.? at* yet 
the intermediate space was filled by the imperial gardens of ftdfcul i 
of LueaHs s, of Agrippa, of Oomitiaft; rf Catos, Ac. oil sUrting' 
round the city, and all competed VhS’sri* other, swi with,** 
FdAee, by bridges thrown evtf’ the -taint and die streets,'’ But this ■ 
* * > » « ** /inffllitq e f ,, , .Mftmgh it ill deserve*, *J*' 

ticular rttaiAitaiiim. Sfcutritteft by a step of ancient Berne# 

; Herodian, L iv, p. |3fc 


, ,M' r 

.A 

IS* 


Which they never eat at the same table. 


A 


of slept in the same house, displayed to the pro- 
vinces the odious spectacle of fraternal discord. 
On their arrival at Rome, they immediately 
vided the vast extent of the imperial pakefc* 
No communication was allowed between their 
.apartments ; the doors and passages were diM- 
gently fortified, and guards posted and relievril 
with the same strictness as in a besieged pkieu 

in public, in theprfc- 
their afflicted mother ; and eacb wfii 
rounded by a numerous train of armed ftH&tii. 
ers. Even on these occasions of ceremony, the 
dissimulation of courts could ill disguise then#, 
cour of their hearts. 1 ‘ 

This latent civil war already distracted the 
©vernment, when a scheme was soggeakd 
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there. It was proposed* that since it wasnm- chap. 
possible to reconcile their minds, they should V1 ‘ 
separate their interest, and divide the empire 
between them. The,;paf^^Jas of the treaty 
were already drawnwith some accuracy. It was 
agreed, that^Chtracalla, as the elder brother, 
should remain in possession of Europe and the 
western Africa, and .that he should relinquish 
thesovereignty of Asia and Egypt to Gefa^who 
might fix his residence at Alexandria or Antioch, 
cities little inferior to Rome itself in wealth and 
greatness y thalr imi^^tm anmes should be con- 
stantly 'encamped ,on either side of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers of the mai 
monarchies ; and that the senators of European 
^traction should acknowledge the sovereign of 
Rome, whilst the natives of Asia followed the 
emperor of the East. The tears of the empress 
Julia interrupted the negociation, the first idea 
of which had filled every Roman breast with sur- 
prise and indig&ati©tt. The mighty mass of con- 
quest was so intinuaefy xtv^tdd^E^the hand of 
tiatt und policy, that it required the most for- 
cible violence to rend it asunder; The Romans 
had reasofttgjdread, that the disjointed members 
would soon be reduced by a civil war under the 
dominion of one master ; but if the? separation 
wail permanent, the division of the provinces 
must terminate in the dissolution of an empire 

had hitherto remafoed inviolate." 

; * Herodian, L iv, p. 144, 

'" v " • - PS 
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CHAP. 

VI. 


Geta, 

*. d. 212, 
27th Fe- 
bruary. 


TB* DFTCLINE AND FALX 

Had the treaty been carried into execution, the 
sovereign of Europe might soon have been tire 
Murder of conqueror of Asia; but Caracalla obtained an 
easier though a more guilty victoiy. He artfilHy 
listened to his mother’s entreaties, and consented 
to meet his brother in her apartment, on 
of peace and reconciliation. In the midst if 
their conversation, some centurions, who hadcip' 
trived to conceal themselves, rushed with di^ifB 
swordsupon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
mother strove €t> protect him in her arms;;.! 
in the unavailing struggle, she was woui 
the hand, and covered with the blood df her 
younger son, while she saw the elder animating 
and assisting* the fury of the assassins. Ass d&t 
as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with 
hasty steps, and horror in his countenancer-ipa 
towards the praetorian camp as his Qnl 


1 % 



sFdeifikaj/-' The soldiers .attqjjhfktfcd 
to raise and comfort him. In broken anffc^dis- 
ordered words he informed them of his Mfitoent 
danger and fortunate escape; insinuatii 
had prevented the designs of his enemy, and 


%/ 


* CarachUa eooseemed, jp the temple of Serapia, the - 

»hich, as hebeasted, be had stain his brotheffcfta. Dion, L 
P-1307. . ; 

1 Herodian, 1. iv, p. 1*7. m every Roman cdfep .$"■ 

, small chapel near the htad-ijuartcrx, in which the statues of tbe tute- 
Ur deities were preserved and adored ; sod we may remarjc, that the 
'"-Ajgje*, and other military enelgaft, mare in the first rant of them 
deifiwH? u e***8eM~1»vatjtwli«v which confirmed discipline by the 
.-unction sf aebgion. Sett Lipaiua de Militia Homan a, iv, i, v, % 
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ful troops. Geta had beeflthe favourite of the chap. 
soldiers ; but complaint was useless, revenge was * 
dangerous, and they still reverenced the son of 
Severus. Their discontontdied awayin idle 
murmurs, and. Cagacallg 'soon convinced them of 
the justic^glj^ft .'Cause, by distributing in <me 
lavish dousiive the accumulated treasures of his 
The real sentiments of the sol- 


were °f imporW^.hk 
shfety. Their declaration m his favbUMb 
manded the dutiful professions of the senate. ' 
obsequious assemhflywasalwaysprepared to ratify 
the. decision offortune; hut as Caria^la ^^hed 
to: assuage the feat emotions £ pf jmhlk^mdigna- 
tion, the name of Geta was mentioned With de- 
cency, and he received the funeral honours of a 
Roman emperor.* Posterity, in pity to his mis- 
fortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We con- 
sider that young prince as the innocent victim of 
, his brother's ambition, without recollecting that 
he himself wantedpower, rather than inclination, 
to consummate theswpe^^mptsofrevenge and - 

fgprder. 

The crime went not unpunished. -/KeHherRmom^ 
lmsiness» .nor pleasure, nor flattery, could defend of Cara- 
Caraealla from the stings of a guilty conscience; call,, • 
and he confessed* in the anguish of a tortured 
min d, that his disoroered fancy often beheld _^be 
angry forms of bis father and his brotbey,’yittng 

. ; -■ ■■ -v ■- »- : ^ 

« H^odlan, 1. if, p. 148. Dion, 1. ISStH, p. 1S89. 

* Geta was {Sneed among the gods. Sit divu-i, dum non sit vimu, 
said hia brother. Biat. August, p. 91. Some marks of Geta’s oon- 
serration are still found upon medals. 

" f 4 



2*f: »Atk 

c hap. into ne, to threaten and upbraid him. b Tift; 

.L L . CQ0 ^ ousnes s of his crime should have induced * 
him to convince mankind, by the virtues of hit.; 
r ®ign, that the bloody deed had been the invo- ;. 
hmtary effect of fatal necessity. But the repent* 
ance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove^ 
from the world whatever could remind him «f , ; 
his guilt, or recal the memory of his murdered ,, 
brother. On his return from the senate to tfefii 
palace, he found his mother in the company of: ; 
§eyerai Weeping over the untimeljtf, 

fate 0? her younger son. The jealous emperot: 
threatened them with instant death; the sentence 
was executed against Fadilla, the last remaining'^ 
daughter of the emperor Marcus ; and even the . 
afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her lame nt* 
ations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive 
as§Msm with smiles qf joy and approbation, rlt ■ 
eemputed th^t, upder.the yague appellation, 
of 6e4, above twenty i jiwapn f' ■ 
person of both sexes suffered death. His guards ■ 
and freedmen, the ministers of his seriouahiifti* * 
ness, and the companions of his loosejvhours^^ 
those who by his interest had been promoted to 


•my commanas m the army dr provinces, with the 
loug-coftnected ehain of their dependents* were 
included in %e proscription : which endeavoured- 
to reach every: one., who Had m aintained the - 
smallest correspondence with Gets, who lament* ; 
ed his death, or who even mentibhediHs name.® ,r 


t twit f. vm. ■ 

„ ' **"*> v*" 8 * p. ISO. Dion (p. IMS 

Mys ’ ,hM <wafc P®e« » longer durst employ the mune of Set 
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Helvius Pertinax, son to tfe^gpace of that name, chap, 
lost his life by an unseasonable witticism,' 1 It VI ' 
was a sufficient crime of IThrasea Friscus. to be 
descended from • 
liberty 

particular fcftoalumny and suspicidnWeet. 
at lengt||,iii(SlliietiSted ; and when a senator wa& 
accused of being a secret enendy tothe government, 
the emperor was satisfied with 1 
that he was a man of property and virtue. 
this well-grounded principle he frequently drew 
the most 


Death of 
Papioian. 


and” families. The death of Papinian, the prae- 
torian prefect, was lamented as a public cala- 
mity. During the last seven years of Severus, 
he had exercised the most important offices of 
the state, and, by his salutary influence, guided 
the emperor’s steps in the paths of justice and 
moderation. ■ InfuHassurartee of his virtues and 
abilities, Severus, on kis dm^djed^bad coiyw- 
cd»(j*wa to watch over the 




in their {dhyfk.;pnd/tkat the estates of those who mentioned it in 
their testaments, were confiscated. 

a Caracal la had assumed the names of several conquered nations t 
Pertinax observed, theft tSe fene of Geticut (he had' obtained some 
advantage of the Goths or Sebe) would be a proper addition to ftw» 
thicus, Ajg m a nn icus, &c. Hie*. August, p. 89. 

. Ixxvii, p.1291. He was proJ^thlj disrsbcW front H&- 
and Thrasea Psctus, tbose pfitriots, whose firm, 
but tisetas and Unseasonable virtue, has been impiortaiiied by Ta- 
el 1 ®- .. 
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■the decline and fall 


chap, of Jimimperial family/ The honest labours of 
' Papinian served only to inflame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived against his fa- 
ther’s minister. After the murder of Geta, the 
prefect was commanded to exert the powers of 
his skill and eloquence in a studied apology for 
that atrocious deed. , The philosophic Seneca 
had condescended to compose a similar epistle to 
the senate, in the name of the son and assassintof 
Agrippina; 8 “ That it was easier to commit 
“ than, to justify a parricide,” was the glorious 
reply of Papinian/ who did not hesitate hp- 
• tween the loss of life and that of honour. Such 
intrepid virtue, which liad escaped pure and 
unsullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of his profession, reflects 
more lustre on the memory of Papinian, than, 
aU hisgreat employments, his numerous WE&jffgs, 

as tt lawyer,, 
every 

man jurisprudence/ 
uj extend" ^ i ,a d hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the 
ed over the Romans, and in the worst of times their con- 
pirc. ee “" solation, that the virtue of the emperors was 
active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Tra- 
and Marcus, visited their exten- 
sive daminjona in person, and theirprogress.was *' 
marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. r | 

‘M’ f 'f-- 

f It is aid that Papinian tras hiiimir‘« iftiftjtiii of tfie MBpress 
Juifa. - , i 

AawL xiv, *. . ' ./'Stint. August. p. 89. ’ f. 

1 With regard V> PkptniAB, {tUMcdns’s HUtoria Juris, S* 
mani, L 330, &e. 
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The tyranny of Tiberiua.-I'fero, and Domitian, chap. 


vi. 


who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent villas, was confided to the senatorial 
and equestriaa orclerS6* . But- Caracalla was the 

tal (aiulhe |fe^ retu'rned to St) - aboutayear*. b, ««, 
iifli l of Geta. The rest of bis 

ne^H^iraB spent provinces of 

tbtf tthpire, particularly those ttf- the. East, and 
every province was, by turns, the scene df his 
rapine and cruelty. The senators, compelled by 
fear' to - .sa^tions, were 



tempt to his guards ; and to erect, in every city, 
magnificent palaces and theatres, which he either 
disdained to visit, or ordered to be immediately 
thrown down. The most wealthy families were 
ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and the 
great body .of his subjects oppressed by ingenious 
and ,aggmvidia#||a^ai^ fit the midst of peace, 
and upon the sligbtd^fidibt^^, he issued bis 
tidmmands, at Alexandriain=^^^*£jfep^gfiBafed 
massaere. From a secure post in the tempte of 
Serapis, be viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousandcitizens,aswellas strangers, with- 
out distinguishsiBg either the number or the crime 
of the sufferers ; *Staee; as he cooler napped 

^ f* r i - * r * 1 ji ' y~ a * 3 ^* 3 

* Tiberius and Domitian net or moved from' tbe neighbourhood of 
Rome. Nero made a sliurt journey into Greece. “ Et laudatnriim 
principum asn» ex aequo quamvis procul ngeotibus. Seevi proximis 
Sngnmnt.* Tacit. Hist, iv, 75. 


AND TALf. 


plinc. 


chap, the Mftnte, all the Alexandrians, those who had 
perished, and those who had escaped, were alike 
guilty. 1 * 

Relaxation The wise instructions of Severus never mode 
any lasting impression on the mind of his son; 
who, although not destitute of imagination and 
eloquence, 'wsil- equally devoid Of judgment and v 
humanity.™ One dangerous maxim, worthy df 
a tyrant, was remembered and abused by CaH& 
calla, “ To secure the affections of the army, ' 
" -the rest of his suhjects ai Of 

“ tittle moment.”* But the liberality of' ! tR5 
father had been restrained by prudence, and hi# 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firm- 
ness and authority. • The careless profusiofiOf 
the son teas the policy of one reign, and the tt* 
evitable ruin both of the army and of the en^ 



? of eamps/mielf' 
t)f irities. The exCeidfe 
in^eaSfe’of thelr pay and donatives,” 






' Dion, I. Ixzrii, p. I30T. Herodian, llir,p.l58. fh* formes 
represents it as a cruel massacre, tbe latt^. i|| ; ,« perfi<li£>ua one t0SV 
It seems probable, that the Aleiandrlans'had irritated the tyrant i>j[ 


Wotton (Hist, of Same, p. 330> 
Bn ted by CarscaU* himself, and at- 


p-ISM. 

» Dfoia, t lxrvl, ps,lS84. M 
suspects that this nuuSnj was *1 
tributed to his Cither. ~ 

* Uion (I. IxiviiJ, p. 1343) informs us, that the WtraordinaiJ 
pfts of Caracalla to the army amounted ajmuaiiy t<> seventy «3- 
Kons of drachma; (about two millions lliriV'Yffitliti fill and fifty thou, 

"Mlfe# 8 )- • the 

military pay, infinkty y^fAjSrS^fS^Ti&cvn,' fanparftet, and 
probably eetrtpt. The halt sense 'seem# to be, that :bc pnetortw 

guard* 


■H 
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the state to enrich the ftuhiary order, whose oh**. 
modesty in peaee,&0d8e**k!e;in war, are best vL 
secured by an honourable poverty. The de- 
meanour of fi»U of *- 


proper rank, encouraged 

solen^Aflfci&wity, and, neglecting the essential 



_ i the dress 

► of * common 

It was impossible that such a character, aSnlMurder or 
such conduct as that of Caracaila, could inspire ^Tstirj 



provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the 
tyrant. The praetorian prefecture was divided 
between two ministers. The military deport- 
ment was intrusted to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able soldier; and the civil aflaira 


were transacted by Qpilius Macrimis, who, by 

a fair character, to* tha&IdgfcMi 
&anm varied with the aspnakt€ 
j|fc(d*ij(^fe might depend on the slightest 1 
picion, w^se moat casual circumstance. Malice 


or fanaticism'hud euggested to an African, deeply 

guards received twelve hundred and fiflj drachmae (forty ptHtm ds) a 
■ye«r (Di<m, 1. Ixxvit, p. Under this re^‘S£|kis£8Ml' "Utey' 

van*;' put* *t the rate of two drachm*,' dr daoiSt.-p’*' <ta^ 7» a 
Annal. i. 17). DotnjUaav <rfta htnatri the soldiers 
p«y oU*> fourth, must have raised the praetorians to 960 drachma - 
(ftraefoviua, da "Pwa nid Veteri, i. iii, c. S). These successive aug- 
mentatio na m i ne d tbe empire, for, with the soldiers pay, their au^»*. 
bets too were inereased. We have seen the pratorians alone increase* 
from 10,000 to 5e,®Q0 men. 1 



TB* ‘DECLINE AND FAtL 


ap. skilledm the knowledge of futurity, a very dan- 
*' gerous prediction, that Macrinus and his son 
were destined to reign over the empire. The 
report was soon diffused through the province ; 
and when the man was sent in chains to Rome#’* 
he still asserted, in the presence of the prefect ofM 
the city, the feith of his prophecy. That ma-^' 
gistrate, who had received the most pressing in- 
structions to inform himself of the successors of * 
Caracallh, immediatnfy eeBtaittr^eat^ the exa- ’ 
minatioj^ oF the Mtit&h to the imperial ‘conrig^.-- 
which at that time resided in Syria. Rut, nOi& ? 
withstanding the diligence of the public messen - 
gers, a friend of Macrinus found means to appri^ ? “ 
hiroof the approaching danger. The empefif®" ' 
relived the letters from Rome; and as he Wftf : 
thenengaged in the conduct of a chariot facrj^- . 

them unopened to the pneteriai? 

? more important &S0&& 
nes»®at might tie contained in them. 
read his fate, and resolved to prevent It. • 

inflamed the discontents of some inferior < 
and employed the hand ofMartiafe, a-'i 
soldier, who had been refused the rank of 'ceif-F 

of Garacalla promptfed’ 
him tb make' a pilgrimage from Edessa to the 
celebrated temple pf moon at Carrhae. lie 

was attended by a body of cavaiiyt bnt 
on the road for somei 






Mart lalis approaching his person under a.pretertfsi 
of duty, stabbed liim with a dagger. * The bold 
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assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian archer chap. 
of the imperial guard. Such was the end of a V1 ' 
monster whose life disgraced human nature, and 
whose reign accused the patienceof the Ro- 

rememberedifili^iaS partial liberality, and obfig* 
ed the senatfcto prostitute their own dignity and 
that of religion, by gw4&^$kgm a place among 
the^s.- Whilst he was, 

der the Great was the only hero whom this 'gdd^ r AleI "‘' 
deemed worthy his admiration. He assumed the 
name and.ens^BS jrf^exander, formed a Mace- 
donian phalanx of guards, persecuted the^Rieci- ; 
pies af Aristotle, and displayed withapuerile- 
enthusiasm the only sentiment by which he dis- 
covered any regard for virtue or glory. We can 
easily conceive, that after the battle of Narva, 
and the conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth 
(though he still wanted the more elegant accora- 
plishments of the son of Philip) might boast of 
having rivalk^ 'hiv.vafo^and magnanimity ; but ; 

the faintest resemblance of the Mareedoni for jfeMS? 
exceptinthe murder of a great numb«r «#dHS 
own and of his father’s friends. 9 

After the extinction of the house of Severus,Eiect«» 
the Roman wortd rethained three days without 

_ iam- 

r p&>p, j' i lxxvffii p- 1312. H*wdian, l . v, ■ 

of Caracalla for the Haute end ensigns of Alesjtn- 
tier* Is StUI preserved on the medals of that emperor. See Sfpanhejrr*. 
de 0«u Dissertat. xii. Herodian CL iv, p. 154) had 

seen very ridiculous pictures, in which a figure was drawn, with one 
side of the ftee like Alexander, and the other like Caracalla. 



s®4 WR-DBCtlXa AND FALL 

chap, matter. The choice of the army (for the autbo- 
Vl \ i of a distant and feeble senate was little re- 
garded) hung in anxious suspense; as no can? 
didate presented himself whose distinguished 
birth and merit could engage their attachment, 
and unite their suffrages. The decisive weighs 
of the praetorian guards elevated the hopes of 
their prefects, and these powerful ministers be- 
gan to assert their legal claim to fill the vacancy 
of the imperial throne. Adventua, howev er, the 
senior prefect, conscious of his age and infirmi- 
ties, of his small reputation, and his smaller 
abilities, resigned the dangerous honour totht 
crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus, whose 
well dissembled grief removed all suspicion of Us 
being accessary to his* master’s death/ The 
troops neither loved nor esteemed his character. 
Tbr^ cast tteir eyes around in search of a cdsi- 
petitor, and at latt.yiekkd with reluctance tofcfe 
p*Wes «f abounded liberality and indidgebCfe 
^ short time after his accession, he conferred on 
‘ his son Diadumenianus, at the age of only ten 
years, the imperial title and the popular name of 
Antoninus. The beautiful figure of the youth, 
assisted by an additional donative, for which the ; 
vamamty furnished a pretext, might attract, if 
•*. was hoped,* the favour of the army, and secure 
the doubtful throne of Macrinus. . * ^ 

“soMtent The authority of the new sovereign bad beftt f, 
«ate. e **" ratified by the cheerful submission of the senate » 
provinces. They exuked.iu thesir unexpected 
• 5 ' *■ ■ 1 *•', ■ * 

' ifwoflian, I. It, p. ISO. Hist. August- p, H 
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deliverance from a hatei^9NI^ and it seemed 
of little consequence toeJtfea«iat* brto the virtues 
of the sucx^s9Qg^dgaraea&I Bat > a»soo» as the 
first transportEn^^4in?l>BMfft>-iw» fridfedi-ifkd, 
they began; 

with a; ^ffl^0§lfi0ih t i^sasA^ to arraign 
i Imii iiinlMfcuTfiliiji I It liml hitherto been coW-' 
ai4Ban^^ n ^fa«Mie»w^tatn>avMBi -ofi the constitu- 
tion that the*emperor must 

the senate, and the sovereign power, i» WS^r 1 
exercised by the whole body, was always dd$-' 



their origin; .and ther equestrian order Was Still 


jnspossessicm ofthat great office, which command- 
ed With arbitrary sway the lives ahd fortunes of 
the senate. A murmur of indignation was heard, 
that ta man whose obscure* extraction bad never 



to. 

stowing it dU «oi 


ice, should dare 
instead ofehe- 




siiVg,,l3aa. , » 

»or, vvrty ddfipjLto seat himself on the throne ; _ 

(Saw prefeet,iwH|fit ii*d fatve bfcfen admitted into the senate after 
the mice of thij;iif|j||[^} ; j|1n til.it l hl ho<ssc. The personal favoured 
Plauti^nus and Stgamm^^dipmikc through the established rule. They 
rife^'fedeed from the^§^^&er, 5 hut they preserved the gigjk 
fectnre with the rank of m nftatjiriiil even irith the 

'Sssc? 

friilhve, "laid W 
eaer*f»«fJ.«B*ptsg»t other infamous profession*, that oWglttliator. The 
fashion df aspening the birth and condition of an adversary, seem* 
to have lastedfromthe time of the Greek orators, to the learned 
grammarians ofhWlifc'ajfc ! ' ' •* 


* H| native of C« 
by serving in the household of foairtiafe (tm,??****-* 
i y ' i r nta enemies asserted that 'lie 1 wte'Wrd a 

exorcised .7 Mimrwv— MS,. infamous nrnfnssinnB. that of 







and the 
army. 


to the splendour of the ita- 
p«9&f *tatlon. As soon as the character of Mn» 
erinus was surveyed by the sharp eye of diseoft- 
tfent, some vices, and many defects, were easily 
discovered. The choice of his ministers Waaia 
many instances justly censured, and the dissatw*. 
fied people, with their usual candour, accused at 
ehfcd his indolent tameness and’hh excessive d# 
verity." 

His 


it l^dhSMolt to' sttod with fineness, and ias- 
pdsfeihleto fall without instant destruction. TVdb*. 
ed in the arts of courts and tlje forms of civil-ts*. 
siness, he trembled in the presence of thedpme 
and undisciplined multitude over whom he had 
assumed the command ; his military talents w^» 
despised, and his personal courage suspected*; <* 

:camp, disclosed the 



tWguiltof murderbytJ* 
/, and heightened 
by detestation. To alienate the 
provoke inevitable ruin, the character of a re- 
former was (mly w^ti^^* Bbd ifcicli'tras the^e- 



,that 

Oiercfee thdtTftvidfous Office 'The 

itaAong 



jj&ShoU’ Dion and Herodian speak of Uko and aleoi of M%- 

W^rith cmJapr tfbiiDfc.ft 

nyMjmm tmr&iti r cx*m «w 

v ? B *t *%£*, otnployed bjf H*$*kuln», to blacken the. foam*l 
V* predecessor. 
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tyrant had been capable of reflecting on the sure p wap* 
consequences of his 9F8 he would per- 

haps have ecygyed the durit prpspect'of the dis- 
tress and.calwpties wbtefe fes his 
successors. ’ V X»W- "" 

tion, ( h^^ua. proceeded with a cautiouj,. * 
dtao^. yrhich would haye . restored health and^, y ° ftl1 ® 
yigouv to the Roman army, in a* easy andahnust 
imperceptible manner. To the soldiers sfeudy 
engaged in the service, he was constrained to 
leave and extravagant 

Wffe. irecphted mtJtbe pore moderate ^M)qgh 
liberal, establishment of Severus, and gradually 
formed to modesty and obedience.* One fatal 
error destroyed the salutary effects of this judi- 
cious plan. The numerous aripy, assembled in 
the east by the late emperor, instead of being 
immediately dispersed by Macrinus through the 
several provineftt, was suffered to remain united 
in Syria, 

In the luxurious k 

tersr flhe troops viewed their- strength and jwtti - 
bers, ooHHpun icated their complaints, and re- 
volved in their minds the- advantages of another 
revolution. Tliiayetarans, instead cf being flatter- 
ed by the advantageous distinction, 
by the first steps of the empesrpi ^ 

* Dion, It itTiiii , J,. 13315. The sense of the author is as dear as 
the Intention of the emperor ; but M. Wotton haa mistaken both, by 
understanding the distinction, not of veterans and reel iits^buj o£fli4._ 

*pd new legions. History of Rome, p. 3W. , 1 

a 2 
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chap, considered as the presage of his future intentions, 
VI " The recruits, with sullen reluctance, entered on 
a service, whose labours were increased, while its 
rewards were diminished by a covetous and un* 
warlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army 
swelled* with impunity into seditious clamours; 
and the partial mutinies betrayed a spirit of dis- 
content and disaffection, that waited only for the, 
slightest occasion to break out on every side; 


into a general rebellion. To ^m^ds thus. disposed,, 
the occasion soon presented itselfi 

Heath ei Tbe empress Julia had experienced all the ifc* ‘ 

the em- , , r 

press Julia, cissitudes of fortune, rrom an humble station . 
p r ^ tl0n,i she liad been raised to greatness, only to taste 
sions, and the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She 

revolt of !*.* . , „ 

Eiagah*. was doomed to weep over the death oi one of her , 
atSr*tB*L sons, and over the life of the other. The cruel , 
fate ogCaracalla, though her, good sense mu^ 

» Ba^flrer ^d of, an empress, 
withstanding the respectful civility express 
the usurper towards the widow of, 
descended with a painful struggle into the con- .j 
dition of a subject, and soon withdrew herself, bj fe ’ 
a voluntary death, from tbeanxious and humiUat-; ■ 
Julia Maesfl, her , sister, was, 
ordered . qpurt and Antioch. _ She 

retired to 

fruit of twenty years fayour, accompanied byhe£ 
tufo daughters, Soaemias and"J||jd»eea, each of , . 

■ , j . 4 - , ’ * !■ , *' S ” , s ' f ’ 

1 Dion, J. Inviii, jh 1330. " Tht'Andgeiniii of XiphiHo, 
less partioflir, i. la ltd* pht*£ clearer than the original. 
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whom was a widow, and each had an only son. chap. 
Bassianus, for that was the name of the son of VL 
Soaemias, was consecrated to the Honourable mi- 
nistry of high priest of the sun ; and this holy 
vocation, embraced either from prudencejtarsu- 
l)crstitictt!»,JdS^#iijuterl to raise the Syrian yo^th 
to the empire of Home. A numerous body of 
tf^j^s was stMioned at Epa^; and, as the se- 
verti'disciplinc of Macrinus Imd &nstr^h^ t ^em 
to pass the winter encamped, they were eager to 
revenge the cruelty of such unaccustomed hard- 
ships. ; T$kd1ltddii8»j #fip resorted in crowds to 
the temple, df the sijn, beheld with veneration 
and detight the elegant dress and figure tiif the 
young pontiff; they recognised, or they thought 
that they recognised, the features of Caracalla, 
whose memory they now adored. The artful 
Maesa saw and cherished their rising partiality, 
and readily sacrificing her daughter’s reputation 
to the fortune, of her grandson, she insinuated that 
Bassianus W&s the hatural son of their murdered 
sovereign. Thfe shms distributed by her emis- 
sat)es With a lavish hand, silenced 
and tKe ? profusion sufficiently proved thealfifcify,' 
or at lea^ 4 ^ resemblance, of Bassianus with the 
great original. '^ The young Antoninus (for lie, D ?I8> 
had assumed ami fluted that respectable name) Ma r 1S - 
was declared empe#0rby the troops of 
asserted his hereditary nght, andcalh^alorid 5h 
the armies to follow the standard’of a young and 
liberal princp, who had taken up arms to revenge 
\ Q 3 



chap, bis father's death and the oppression of the nii- 

VL fitafy order “ 

Defeat and "Whilst a conspiracy of women and eunuchs W© 
Concerted with prudence, and conducted With 
rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by a decisive mo*- 
tion, might have crushed his infant enemy, 
floated between the opposite extremes of terrf# 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive iit 
Antioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself 
through all the camps and gattisons of Syrfi< 
snceesWve detachments murdered tflfefr office^ 
mid joined the party of the rebels; and the taltff 
restitution of military pay and privileges was Im- 



puted to the acknowledged weakness of Macfb 
nuS. At length he marched out of Antioch, % 
meet the increasing and zealous army df tw 

f mg pretender. His own troOps seemed’% 
ce fhe fieW with faintness and reluctance; 10, 

gfisa' 

mvtduntriy impulse, 

-- ’ * . 

. , 1 V ■ * w 


* According to Lampridius (Hist. August, p. i|p, j f& A* ** . 

verus lived twenty-nine years, three month*, andweveaddys. Ash. 
was killed March 19, 835, he was horn December IS, 905, and wfc 
consequently about this time thlrtoqmyelx eld, as'lda elder mH 
ndybt be eboet seventeen. This computation mitt 'much better ^jbe *. 
history of the young princes, than that of Herodian (J. r, |stfp» 

Who, iria^ ie ptk h|to as three years younger ; whilst, by ah deceit* 
^etr»--&4umtagr, te Uagtfeis O* rtign trf Muftion ?«.$** *< 
beyond" Its real ^aiieii.'y(^tSe;p*rticnl'«it^ the oo<»tpjrtej, 

Dion, 1. lxxviii, p. 1339. Ttefodiaa, I. v^JWs. j( , - ^ £>*; 

* By a most dangerous proclamation fifjto}a$tenaed 

’fmtf Soldier who brought in bis ' if 

fol pit i inii, a* w»U )nli»M<|iiiamy;;iiiiii<«iriiii tw **. 

* &m 1- IfemdUn,- !. v, p. IN. the 

was fought near thev&xge of Bum*, about two-and-twenty mile* 
pom Antioch. 
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superiority of their valour/wod discipline. The .ch ar. 
rebel ranks were broken; whes the mother and 
grandmother. of tibie Syrianprinee, who,accord- 
ing to than attended the 

army, 

riots, M ufc^fafe l^^hng ’ &e cdmpassfcui if . 14 * 
soldiers asw«vaurai to animate their 


^ Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of 

^^-^SRssawifci 



crisis of his fate approved himself a herb; 
his horse,’ and, at the head of his rallied trdops, 

the thickest of the 

eneniy 



eocw- 


soft Ju^ury of Asia, displayed the talents or aa 
able and experienced general. The battle stiH 
raged with doubtful violence, and Macrinus 
might have obtained the victory, had he not be- 
trayed his own cause by a shameful and precipi- 
tate flight His cowardice served only to pro- 
tect hfr iSst- as ietr daysj, and to stamp deserved 
ignominy on his BdsfixrtHJW*. It isscarcelyue- 
emary to add, that his scm 
imtoiVA} in the same fate. As mtftn Ui tfce f tdfe- 
born pnttorians could be convinced ' ihat they 
fought fbr-ft|iri&ce who had basely deserted them, 
they surrenderedl.te the conqueror* the contend- 
ingparties of the^Semao army, miagl^iteg^f 
joy and tenderness, usBitedi 

son of Cam**, im&0W *s 
knowledge d with pleasure the first emperor of 
Asfatte dktntetion. 



CHAP. 

VI. 


232 tub; recline and fall 

The letters of Macrinus had condescended tA 
inform the senate of the slight disturbance occa* 
Eiagabaiiu sioned by an impostor in Syria, and a decree im- 
the *en»te. mediately passed, declaring the rebel and his fa- 
mily public enemies ; with a promise of pardon, 
however, to such of his deluded adherents as 
should merit it by an immediate return to their 
duty. .During the twenty days that elapsed from 
the declaration to the victory of Antoninus, (far 
in so short an interval was the fate of the Roman 
world decided), the capital and the provinces^ 
more especially those of the East, were distracted, 
with hopes and fears, agitated with tumult, and 
stained with a useless effusion of civil blood, since 
whosoever of the rivals prevailed in' Syria, must; 
reign over the empire. The specious letters 4ft 
which the young conqueror announced his victflgti 
senate, were filled with prefer 
and moderation 5 the shining. 

istus, he should agfjk 
Saf Jftthe great rule of his administo^fp; 
and he affected to dwell with pride on tbe#t*&- 
ing resemblance of his own ageandfortunes with 
those of Augustus, who in the earliest youth had 
revenged by a successful war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the style of Marcos 

and grandson * 

to the empire ; but, by assumiagthe trihunitiati 
and proconsular powers before they bad been 
conferred on him by a de cree of. the senate.he 
offended the delkacy i«f Roman prejudice. i *O0 

ion of the constitution 
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was probably dictated either J|y the ignorance of chajp. 
his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain of his VL 
military followers.* V ; J/'.'.- 

As the attention- ^tib;e.new emperor was di- Picture of 
verted by them^^b^ amusemeh^^^^d^ aba * 
many monti^^^Ssmxurious progress froifr *>• 219 * 
to Italy^paajS^dat Nicomedia his first winter after 
his viefepry, and defeiredtill theensuing summer 
hht tritftfiphal entry into the capital, 
picture, however, which preceded his arrival, 1 
was placed by his itnmediate order over the altar 
of victtNry-.%>.4^i^|^4K}t»c^ conveyed to the 



person aftd manners. He Wag drawn in 
eerdotal robes of silk and gold, after the loose 
flowing fashion of the Medes and Phoenicians ; 

Ihis head was covered with a lofty tiara, his nu- 
nierous collars and bracelets were adorned with 
gems of an inestimable value. His eyebrows 
Were tifoged with black, and his cheeks painted 
with an artifieialredand white. 3 The grave 
senators confessed Witb'.& sigh, Ujsat, after haying 
lat^-experienced the stern;^rWihj’^''^^F|W|pl' : ;' 
countrymen, Rome wag at length hiin^pd dfe-’ 5 
neath tll#iw&eminate luxury of oriental des* 
potism. /•./ 

The sun was Worshipped at Emesa, under the hi* super- 
natoe of Elagabalas,* and under the form of a** 10 ' 

* *' i. hjxxix, p. 1353. 

•O’* 


8?t 68ix, p. 1363. Herodian, 189. 

* Is derived by the learned from two Syriac words, 

Ela, a god, and Gaktl, to form, the forming, or plastic god, a pro. 
per, and even happy epithet {or the sun. Wotton’s History *f 
Rome, p, 378. ‘ ' 
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Att tMtetlMR ANt» PALI 

black conical stone, which, as it was universally 
believed, had fallen from heaven on that sacwd 
place. To this protecting deity, Antoninas, wot 
without some reason, ascribed his elevation to 
the throne. The display of superstitious gratfc, 
tude, was the only serious business of his reigpfe 
The triumph of the god of Emesa over all tb# 
religions of the earth, was the great object of tit 
zeal and vanity; and the appellation of Elagafafr 
lus (for he presumed m pontiff ,a$d favourite *# 
adopt: that sacred name) was<imrer to him tbaaait 
the titles of imperial greatness. In a solemaf^ 
cession through the streets of Rome, the way At# 
strewed with gold dust ; the black stone, set I# 
precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn-!#? 
six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. ; Hjk 
pious emperor held the reins, and, supported*^ 
9& nilMsters, moved slowly backwards, 4ip|£$, . 
mighVper^uaUy ^jby the felicity of tfaedipjt. 

• magnificent temple raised pathfc 
Palatine mount, the sacrifices of the godElag*- 
balus were celebrated with every circaBMd**^ 4 - 
cost and solemnity. The richest Whies, thenn^ 
extraordinary victims, and the rarest aronurtfe^ 
were profusely consumed on bis altar, Around 
the altar a chorus of Syrian damsels performed 
tfcciFl&sfcivtoes dances to the sound of barbarian , 
music, whilst the gratest pe^diiigiW df 4Bd*l*jjb * 
'and army, clothed in long Phoenician tunic?* Pf* */ 
ficiated in the meanest functions with affected 

-issstais 



f lie radian, I» v # ju 19Cfc 
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To Jfchis temple, as to $^0B*iitaon centre of c«A' 
religious worship, the imperiaffa&atkrattempted .. , r 
toCemove the aneilia, th£ *nd all 

the sacred pledge 'Of' thfe 'fSifh of s BflfthB. * "A 
crowd of inferifl^dciiS&SHttfended 
tions the m^j£!d^i*ttf''the god of Emesa ; but Ida 
court wrwifcHI fihporfect, till a female Of distin- 
guished ^|^k was admitted to fckj^bed. Pallas 
had been first chosen for hi$ cofWdirt; 
wasdreaded lestherwarlike terrors might affright 
the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the moon, 
adored by tte liftieitiettftdtTttfe feameof Astarte, 
was deemed amoresuitabte €0rh|uffifcmforthe 
sad. Mer image, with the richtSSferings oFher 
temple as a marriage portion, was transported 
With solemn pomp from Carthage to Rome, and 
the’ day of these mystic nuptials was a general 
festival in the capital and throughout the em- 
pire. 11 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable 
respect to the tetrtperaie dictates of nature, andeflfcmmate 
improves the gratlftcattois^^^O hf • sdefadift- laxm7 ’ 
t& ttkketm, endearing cdnftectfbeh^,' #®tl 
Colouring of taste and the imagmatioa.^ffclt 
gtihalus (I «pdak of the emperor of that name), 

« ffe broke into the mameky of Vesta, and carried away a statue, 
which he supposed to be the palladium ; but the vestal# 
by a plMi fraud, they had.iri»p<feed a counterfeit t tugs' 
fane intruder. Hist. August. p> 10S. ” " __ . 

tflk, p. 1360. Herodian, t », p. 163. The eutgecta 

Ot the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the new- 
ntttried ceupie-t and whatever they had'promised during the life of 
Elagabaius, was carefully exacted under the administration of Ma- 
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chap, corrupted by his youth, his country, and his for- 
VI * tune, abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures 
" with ungoverned fury, and soon found disgust 
and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments. The 
inflammatory powers of art were summoned to 
his aid : the confused multitude of women, of 
wines, and of dishes, and the studied variety of 
attitudes and sauces, served to revive ^s languid 
appetites. New terms and new inventions in 
these sciences, the only ones cultivated and pa- 
tronised hy the monarch,' signalized his reign, 
and transmitted his infamy to succeeding timfe. , 

A capricious prodigality supplied the want of 
taste and elegance ; and whilst Elagabalus la- 
vished away the treasures of his people in the 
wildest extravagance, his own voice and that of 
lps flatterers applauded a spirit and magnificence 
unknown to the tameness of his predecessors. 

To confound the order of seasons and cliinftt&S,* 
the passions and prejudices of his 
to subvert every law of nature and 
decency, were in the number of his meet deli- 
cious amusements. A long train of concubines, 
and a rapid succession of wives, among wh$S* 
was a vestal virgin, ravished by force from her • 

1 fke invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded r but ® V 
was hot reiSwedf, the inventor was confined to , eat of nothing eltf* - 
till he had discovered another, more agreeable to the imperial pe!Mf< • 
dlist, August, p. 111. ' , ‘.'"'i, 

k He never would cat sea-fish, except at a great distan ce from ibe, - 
he then would distribute vast quantities of the Taoest sortie : 
brought at an immense ex pence, to the peasants of the inland CflStt 
try. *Hi»L August, p. 109. , ‘ : 


sulyects, and 
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sacred asylum , 1 were insiffbciptit to satisfy the char 
impotence of his passions. . iJIfae, master of the 
Roman world affected to cQpy the dress and 
manners of the. 
to the sceptn^, j 

nities of th|^|^W t&tributuag them itwf- 
his w mMqwjta^ij BfMs ; one of whom was publicly; 
invest^liiyi^b the title and aiffhofity .of the em- 
perm^ j|B’ as ;he Aiore properly, 
of the empress’s husband ." 1 

It may seem probable, the vices and follies ofcontempt 
Elagabalus i>y fancy, *ndChtc“dS 

blackened by prejudice.", Yet confining^ 
selves to the piiblic scenes displayed before Ate^-rant*. 


Roman people, and attested by grave and com 
temporary historians, their inexpressible infamy 
surpasses that of any other age or country. The. 
licence of an eastern monarch is secluded from 
the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of 
his seraglio. Tbe.seuiiments of honour and gal- 
lantry have iat*»dii|^ed,a. refinement of pleasure, 
a regard for decency, ^Afe^^rfor jthepuhhc 
©piuigj^ into the modern courts $£ VfrW&SiJlNlk * ■» 
the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome. ffl ai j#ft * - 


' Dion, I. Itxi*,'{W ia58- Hertxlian, L v, p. 192. 

" Hierocie3 enjoyed that honour; but lie would have been sup- 
planted by one Zoticus, bad'he not contrived, by a potion, to ener- 
vate the powers of his rival/WRo being found, on trial, unequal to his u 
reputation, was driven with ignominy from the palace, 
p. 1363, -1364. A dancer was made prefect of the eipr, t 

prefect at tie watch, a barber prefect of the provisions- These 
three mtaidtars.witli many inferior o»c*rS, #ei* *U recommeadea, 
oiorwttaSe mbImm. . Hist. August p. 105. 

” Even the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustine his- 
tory (p. Ill), is Inclined to suspect that his vices may have been 
exaggerated. 
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chap* every vice that could be collected from the 

VI - mighty conflux of nations and manners. Secure 

0 f impunity, careless of censure, they lived with* 
out restraint in the patient and humble society of 
their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his 
turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with flje 
same contemptuous in d iffe rence, asserted without 
controul his sovereign privilege of lust and luxury* 
The most worthless of mankind are notafir^fl 
to condemn in others the . same disorders whkh 
7 thi^alhwr in themselves ; and can jread% Jps- 
. cover some nice difference of age, charaetajfe# 
station, to justify the partial distinction. , ^he*- 
centious soldiers, w ho had raised to the thwpe 
the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed atej^efr 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust#*® 1 
• that monster, to contemplate with pleasui^the 
t y ingi virtues of his causia Alexander 

^ ml Pi - * !L1 a iliHh 


Uis«on 
Teats of the 


srf# by his own vices, had _ 
surer support of her family. Embraemff‘ h‘&' 
vourable moment of fondness and devotion, dP 
had persuaded the young emperor to adopt A#?'’ 
Alexander ander, and to invent him with the title Q£ Q$& r > 
d^iar«i *' that own divine occupations might be no 


Caesar, 


*. d. 221. longef lhtfermpted by the care of the eaj$w Jp. 


the second rank that amiable prince soon i 
the affections of the public, and excite* n 
rant’s jealousy, who resolved to terminate 
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His arts proved unsuccessful ; vain designs chap. 
were constantly discovered bvhisown loquacious 
folly, and 
faithful servants 
had placed 
hastyaail w 

cute had been unable to compass 

by faMjf^jmd -by a despotic sentence degraded 
b|scotisin from the rank anil ikonours of ^Caes^- 

The message was received in the senate «?^h 
silence, and in the camp with fury. The praeto- 

«. ■ . r , . . , 1 - 

revi 



holiis, who only begged them to spare his life, ^ * 

and to leave him in the possession of his belovpd 
Hierocles, diverted their just indignation ; and 
they contented themselves with empowering their 
prefects to watch over the safety of Alexander, 
and the cowlttct.of die emperor . 0 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation Sedition rf 

* * * «.> _ the fmnrrls. 



balus could hold an empire on su<$ 


,of Eiaga- 

, -- - ■ * balus, 

termsof dependence. He soon attempted^hy ba d 22?. 
dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the 
soldiers. The report of the death of Alexander*. 


sad the natural suspicion that he had been mur- 
dered, inflamed their passions into fury, 
tempest of the camp conld oaly be 

• tKOn,'L Ijtti*, p. 1365. Herodian, 1. v, p. 195-201. His’, 
August, p. 105. The last of the three historians seems to have fe!» 
lined the best authors in bis account of the revolution. 
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c v£ ^ an< i authority of the popular youth. 

' jPFpvoked at this new instance of their affection' 
•for his cousin, and their contempt for his person; 
the emperor ventured to punish some of ‘the 
leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity 
proved instantly fatal to his minions, his motheF,' 
and bimself. -Elagabalus was massacred by the Ufa 
dignant praetorians, his mutilated Corpse dragged 
through the streets of the city and thrown into 
the Tyber. Hiaiumj^y wasfbrmaded with et# 
dpl|^#Wr‘^y'the-senate ; rite'jttstfce'tof wl ttgfr 
decree has been ratified by posterity. 11 
ofTiexan- 1° ^ K> room of Elagabalus, his cousin Aifi&ft- 
der seve- dor was raised to the throne by the praetofktft 
fJ guards. His relation to the family of Severing 
whose name he assumed, was the same as thaf f df 
hi^ predCoessor ; his virtue and his danger kaU 
alrgftxtycndeared him to the Romans, and llfe* 


various titles and powerectf 

T The era of the death of Elagabalus, and q f the fltqygiaB Cf 
Alexander, has employed the learning and ingenuity of J*agi, 
mont, Valseechi, Vignoli, and Torre, hinhdp of Adria. ; The qitel- 
tion is most assuredly intricate;', hut IatUE adhere to the authttfft'- 
the truth of whose, calculations is undeniable, apd the 
•pnrfty' at w hosd text te justi «e3 by the agreement of Xiphfil^Zo- * 
AsttuUjB* Gtiiedt*. ■ : Elagabrius reignedthree ydar^ aind ■% _ 

F&tFT-'WP’ &***«"»]&*. hlS# 

march 10, S?z. But what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtr 
ediy genuine, which rMtijfttaTRfth ye# of'W’*«WtafiSn$wffy . 
We shall reply, with the learned Valseechi, that the usurpation ’of 
Macrinus was annihilated, and that Ue son gf Caracaha datsd h>» 
his d “U»v., 

tha smaller knots of this question may be’etaily untied, qr cut < 

**•* .. 1 ■ 
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ci?ap, Agriftdnitfaspired, indeed, to share the honour* 
*!!L, <CKhe einpire, which she had conferred on hep 
•to; but her mad ambition, detested by every 
citizen who felt for the dignity of Rome, was 
disappointed by the artful firmness of Seneca and 
Burrhus.* The good sense, or the indifference, 
of succeeding - princes, restrained them from Of* 
fending the prejudices of their subjects ; and it 
was reserved for . the profligate £iagabalus, tb 


name 


of h» mother 'Sojemias, who-Wti* placed by<K 
sale of the consuls, and subscribed, as a regular 
member, the decrees of the legislative assembly? 
Her more prudent sister, Mauuea, declined thtt 
useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn law 
was enacted, excluding women for ever from £4$ 
senate? mid devoting to the infernal gods, titf 
bdadofthe wretch by whom this sanction should 


the pageantof 
thebbjeet of Mamaia’siaanlyJtol 
bitioa. She maintained an absolute and^losdnf 
empire over the mind of her son* and htffcira#* 
lection the mother could not '. brook a rival! 


Alexander, with herconseat, marriedthe daugh*# 
of-apatrician ; .but Ids respect for .his father- 
ddsw, =and love, for the > empress, .Were incon- 
sisteiitW’ith Ate tenderness or interest of Mamae&i 
Tim patrician warfaaqeeuted on 


Without the "help of women, we sfettM bfe* S eflw e rt it Bt>ma *e*7 
WWmeiome compemm, ; ai«H>*eiSt»M mstiWir oUff 

as thesseriflc* of prhate plenums tafcuhlic duty. AnlnsGaB®* 

ij v-i • m ** „* . * 

* Tjttifi Asrtfifc 481, £ ’ ' - * Hist. August, p. lOt, Wf. * 
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sation of treason, and tfcovdfeOfAlexander driven cWa»*’ 

[into VI ' 



we$ -asri 

MaminniMirttfl^ii^ the general tenortni^ni^ 00 - 
adm4*irtttSifc ? tvas equally for the benefit of her 
sor Jmmtt <g^tt^n^obatfa>n of 

the seriate, sfefe chose sixteen ot mtrn i tk mmi 
most virtuous senators, as a perpetual couBC&af: 
state, before whomevery pubUc business' of mo- 



was at their head; and the prudent firmness of 
tide aristocracy restored order and authority : to 
the governments As soon as they had purged 
the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, 
they applied themselves to remove his worthless 
creatures of public admi- 

afcvtrtue mid ability. ” Learning, *»d*iie lev?: -«f 
justioe^beeame the only reoommrndnffinui for 
civil offietefe* Valour, and the love of discipline, 

.... • - 

“ Dion, L lxxx, p. 13*9- Herodian, 14, p.’*06. Hitt. Au- 
giuk p. 131- Htrofltoa «p«8»«n*a the pat^an as 

Atlguatan history, on the authority of tfeilppos, con*ennja iwn, as 
guilty of a conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It b Impos- 
sible to pwfuninrr between them r bl jliai ia aa. brepeoochable 
if lilt j ~"’ — 7 and cruelty of Mamsea toward the young 
empre)*. whose twrd fate Alexander lamented, but durst not op- 




c **£ J*jv mUitoj^esapU^ 

^f-r:- ... ' ••••-' ' '1& 


Education But the most important care of Mamsea and 

and virtu- , 1 " % 

c^oanpCTiw wiseGouijseliors^ was tafomith# charaetevof 
%J?T a ' the : young epiperor>, on whose personal <pudit«fc 


i^tm4pp»at»fwor.n«tw«y ®i,*ue iuhiw»> worMumwfi 
ujtitnata^ do^end- Who fortunate aoihassistod*: 
ajod; even prevented, the hand- of eidtivnUOtWr 
An excelleatuaderg^wHHflig seunooiawijeed AJei& 
a*»d^ phwts 

*W& the.' neet»EH)P-oft lahomu 
A, natural mildness and moderation of tengpAt 
preserved hhn from the assaults of passion urt&tbtt 
s allurements of vice. His unalterable regard/tM 
Ids mother, and his esteem, for- tlie wise. UifhMm 
guarded his unexperienced youth from the pmsrtife 
a£ fetter^ f* - * * . ‘ « - : . *yw am 

^biaopdiJMry oceupoiMiiKt 

twyufe, Oijdfe^a ^eaapig. fjdeture of m acempjWWfe 
empanan ^a a d witlf some allowance foinhodifH 
feretfeetffrmanners, might well deserve IbfcWi* 
tation of modern princes. Alexander roattWtffy^ 
the first moments of the day were consecrated t«r 
private devotion, and luatdorafestie ebapoJ, <MWi 
fiHfldwith, (fee images Of ; those- heroes, wifcs dft 
improving or reforming human life, had deserved 

-c 3 rt-t Jesp. ‘-it .., * \ U 1 '.^ . , i s . 

* Herodian, ]. vi, wJ*w. . Kit, August, p. IK-' Th# Utter %f 
anuates, that when any law Westo be passed, tfcecouaefi was aaaMeW 
by a number ef able lawyers and experienced senator*, whose oplnieb* 
Were separately glees, and taken doww'ln irrUMfgi t?«4« -“4-* ' 

,l ®*» his hfe, ifi the Augustan history,, Tko ocdistingulsnin* 
compiler hto buried these MMNjttg iWMlofc* uXtt stoadof trftiri 
and tmnw ra nl jrg carrumstimtes, ;• -< ‘ 
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the Buty mia 

deemed the setvfarafWiK** tb&mo&t ateep^ 

Able worship of 


» “ vw ‘^ ! ?<"- « • J 4 

prtvst&«Wl9pwTtB% pstteuee -ape 

; Vhe dryness' of business Wb» 
£&M-a pot!. 



studies of poetry, history, and philosophy; 
works of Virgil aad Horace, the republics of 
Piai»^<M3Mh^r; fbi miJitti eai^sHohBtgeehi# 
mRbrnftaiteteg, imd gar^him* i.tfca noWtel mm 
tit fWM^Bdfgftvt^tmnti.' i ■ Tin* eicoroiKia of 
body succeeded to those of the rated; and Alex- 
ander, who was tall, aetiucv and robust* sur- 
passed most of his equals in the gymnastic aits. 
Refreshed by the use of the bath and a slight din- 
»er^ he resumed, with new vigour, the business 
of the rdny ; and, tilt the hour of supper, the 
principal irteal^ltte R*te#tts, he was attended 
by his ' 

$wdtt>d tho multitude of tetter^ mm $ g lilk p *& 
l»etftiatt^t'that must hare been adibsMtdF tp the 
master bf the greatest part of the world. His 
table was served with tlie most frugal- simplicity; 
and whenever he was -at liberty t5 consult his 
own inclination, the company 

wbote VJlpiau was eonhtai^wtetite* -Their 
conversation was familiar and instructive; and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital 
of some pleasing composition, which supplied the 


3*8 


T«* 4*CtrNk iNB FALL 


chap, place ©f/thife dancers, comedians, and even gla» 
V1 ' diatorg, so frequently summoned to the tables -of 
the rich and luxurious Romans.* The dbresa’df 
Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanour 
courteous and affable : at the proper hours his 
palace was open to all his subjects, but the voice of 
a crier was. heard, as m the Eleusinian mysteries, 
pronouncing- the same salutary admonition; w Let 
“ none enter those holy walls, unless he is co# 
“ scioua ^ <? prr^ nt>4 mirrff nt-mirat ” * : T# 

Central tenour of h'fcvWhieh Jeft#S| 

SX a moment for vice' or folly, is a better piiftfl!!W 
™“*^*the wisdom and justice of Alexander’s goaWhlr 
235. ment, than all the trifling details preserved- hi 
the compilation of Lampridius. Since the- -aft 
cession of Commodus, the Roman world- h(KN& 
perienced, during, a term of forty yean^>- 1 he 
and varipus vices. ©f fourty***. 
MlgrtMl it eiyo^dt 
of thirteen years, TSdsp|t 
vinces, relieved from the oppressive 
vented by Caracalla and bis pretended son,-fleu>- 
rished jn peace and prosperity under tbendhii- 
nistration of magistrates, who were convmeedtf 
e*periem*, that t 6 deserve tbe love ofth*,*^ 
j&M best and 1 only method of obMl fa 

ing thet&ro&Tof thearsovereign. WhflesSOme 
gentle restraints were imposed on the innoeent 
luxury of the Roman’pfaojg*^' - 

yisions, and the interest <^fflea^ V 3vererPdo«^ 


ajBA* *' • ' t a ’’■* . 




I tuati J i 
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by the paternal care of Atfexaoder, whose prudent 
liberality, withoufdadreasingthc industrious, sup- 
plied the wantsEadumajB^e^feg^thepepulaee. 

The digiu(y r thje.jErg^it^^t^ authority o^the se- 
nate were viTtw ' wl *‘J. a t!ff^ nr 

Person of. the emp«frdr,j§% 
ouMiM y^^^ rithout a blush. . 

cated by adoption to the dissolute Yente, a]^%.' ABto,,Snu ’- 
descent to the cruel Commodus. It becameAhe 

.pf Severus, 

wasuhostoKed oil young 

lfaigtf» ; p*o«tituted to tberafemy ef the highpippyt 

of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed by .the 
studied, and perhaps sincere importunity of thfc 
senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre of s 
name ; whilst in his whole conduct he laboured * ■ 

to restore the glories and felicity of the age of 
the .genuine Antonines. 1 ’ f 

b In the cmlcadiintpi^retion of Alexander, wis-He a t-^ 

- alible of the publie'fd«|iSyi|^^^^^^^““r* 
faetorwith their lore and gnd^^^^pare^stilL 
xemaineda greater, a more necessary^ but a 
more difficult enterprise ; the reformation of the 
military order^.whoseinterest and temper, con- 

• . ■ iwW’-— ; fi. . • r-.Hk 

< ,» S<* in the Hist. August. 

Alexander and tht* senate, extracted from tBe jornttsls ot (bit emezn- 
t4y It happened on the sixth of'httrtto, fiwilSilyiiS the -year *23, 
when fhe Homans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the blessings 
of pis reign. Before the appellation of Antoninus was offered him as 
a -tide of honour, thesenate waited to see whether Alexander would 
not assume it as a family name. ■ ' * 



impunity, rendered .tfeeni mjpp,? 
^ me restraints of jdiscipliae, and cureiase 

ef Jhe blessings of public tranquillity. > Jjt*ha 
execution of bis design, tke emperor ^fleeted' fa i 
display Ids love,, and to conqeal bis fear, ofthtM 
arniy. The most rigid ecopomy iu every ot^e* 
branch of the admihiptcafcioo, supplied a 
guid and silyer for. the ordinary pay and the ex^fe 
traordinary rewards of the troops. Iu thfld i 
marches he relaxed tbe spsor* ofed g ati n n of em.& 


* • ** ‘■' 4 *■ *< ««« wp.jp. 

Ample magazines were formed along the puk^mu 
roads, and as soon as they entered the : 

country, a numerous train of mules and camefe**! 
waitqd qn theif haughty laziness. As AlejuwdW*!* 
despaired of correcting the luxury of his soldwu^t : 
he attempted at least to, direct it to object**!#* 
f*W «h 4 ornament, fine horses, spbu*^ 
Mimmx, ahddb%Ws lW rjnbedyiU 1 silvwcan*,* 
whatever fatigues ba.gspiMf 
i visited in persontbe ahAxhd 
woqnded, preserved an exact register .*ofo*befe*. 
services and his own gratitude, atqi expresaed, 0*43 
every occasion, the warmest regardfbr a bodjudW 
men, wftose welfare, as be.qfectqd to dedsu^ ^ 
*** $aseJyxonnected tbatpftim staled 
S&f thp npjsi geutle arts, he laboured tQmBdrr; 
tbe fierce snStith asense ofduty, 3 tL 
restore at least a faint image of thatdisdpline to ft 
?fh|ch tl|e Romans owed tb|^>pfpire 



» hvwHtt 

servue, 


- , , , * , «V , _ .* 

d* 'tefrpMwr». a* mints* nu^a 
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mtmyetberoations, 
than themselves. 


3 jfcbre powerful c ha#. 





-trn# servj 
toewe.: 

Bm w m fflM mmt were attached to tfigskioow 
r - - They loped him as a ten-^f rian 
a tyrant’s ^ guards. 

on the 

amiable prince was sensible of the obligation*; 
bat as his gratitude was restrained within the 
limits oh they span were more 

disBfttfcitaS' #itlr virtue* of Ale^H&cle^' than 
t hs y itf^ dwtfr beeir with tffc vices dri^agabohni. “ 
Bte*PpF©fect, the wise Ulpian, was the friend 
laws and of the people; he was; con- 
sidered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his 
pernicious counsels every scheme of reformation 
was imputed. Some trifling accident blew up 
tlmir dteennteafctnto a furious mutiny; and a 
civil WPP rigad f* flfflriB# tbtefcdays, in Roam, ' 
whilst the life of 
fentff** by the grateful 
lei)gtfa,-tjy 4he sight of sbmei 
and by thi* threats of a general conflagratibn, the 
people yieldedFwith a sigh, and left the virtuous 
but uefortunat<r Ulplan to his fate. He was 
pursued into thb iippprfrf palace, and mSs^aor^ 
at *be feet of his master, wMf'^^aK^%&6ye p» 
covar ham. with the purple, ' Efad’yo 'dlltafff* his 
pardopTrOip . f|je inexorable soldiers. Such was 
the ^epnratde.weakness of government, that the 
emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 




chap, ftfetttbftnd his insulted dignity, without stoopSftg 
4 o the arts of patience and dissimulation.' Bast- 
gftthus, the principal leader of the mutiny,»Was 
removed from Rome, by the honourable employ- 
ment of prefect of Egypt ; from that high frank: 
he was gently degraded to the govern mdnt dP 
Crete ; and whefi, at v length, his popirliS% 
among the guards was effaced by time and Ab- 
sence, Alexander ventured to inflict the ttrfA^, 
but desired hfe^rknes.' 1 

th^nfi^dPh^gfet and vii^otiSspftieej dhte*fii§- 
'tty Of the army threatened with instant detttfWfe 
most faithful ministers, who were suspectedBoPta 
intention to correct their intolerable dfeOrdlU. 
£3 of r Hie historian Dion Cassius had commandefl lSte 
sius. Pannonian legions with the spirit of anci^l^db- 
cipLine. Their: brethren of Rome, 5 eadnWi% 
4 ther^w n mmi t -eauge of military - licence ^ dCMWaMMI 


td their seditious •dfln*dh&> 
shewed a^ust sense of his merit and -sewd&fehilT 
appointing him his colleague in- the : ceWSdfe&fcp 1 , 
and defraying from his own treasury the ekpKfi^ 
of that vain dignity : but as R Was jtistly aj#^ 
bended, that if the goJdKrs behfeld Wrt'With^the 


suit i#1i!s %}dbd, ^he jrominaI first fitagfetrttC w 
the state retired, bytbeemperdPs ad^ee;^#«® 


* Though the author of the life 
aientioos the sedition raised against tTljrian by $e s^diera, , be£®t‘ 
TilihUi wf infliaii iM^i>grii&iriTfi'-il weahneMiiu thea yj^ - 

strati a* at. bifjtmm. -^PaBteCUdii designed omission, we may 
the weight and candour of that author. ■ / 
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tbe city, and spent the ptfft of his con- cHm% 

sulship at his ;{rs w 

example 

rogath i jii|ij.ij||D||>inii m> r uilli the samefuriom* 
obstina«y f f-$ke administration of Alexander was 

of 

l^IgB^f: In Illyricum, 

uienia, in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mu- 
tinies perpetually broke out ; his officers were 

fie recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the^* c *' 
^Ofipg, and exhibits a singular instance of their 
return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst 
the emperor lay at Antioch, ia his Persian ex- 
pedition, the particulars of which we shall here- 
after rehih^ th^pupishment of some soldiers, who 
had been of women, ex- 

cited, a i 

wit 

multituda4h%3bsolute necessity, as well as his 
inflexible res##sip»«f correcting the vices intro- 
duced by his iaapfPFe.,pml€^essor, tfnd of main- 



the ruin of the Ram 

p*e.-: ; 3 Che»r clamours interrupted Ida mild «x- 

* Fo^ant Mcdapjt Jsj£’ Ulpian’s fate, and his own danger, see the 
mutilated concttisioo df ftonfs history, l. lxxx, p. 1371. 

* Aiinot, Reimar. ad Dion Cassius, J. lxxx, p. 1369. 





T&fr'&f’binltle A ! Nt» >AtL 

€ H AF. • : * Reserve your shouts,” said-lilt 

undaunted emperor, “ till von take UiftlN# 
" ‘•'mgainst the Persians, the Ciermans, and thC 1 
** Sarmatians. * Be silent in thfe" presence ofydSP 
“ sovereigwand benefactor, who bestows 
“ you the com, the clothing, and the 
** tihep ro n l ete es ; •* : Be slfent, or l shall imv 
“* Style yon soldiers, but citizens* if thoto^llh 
“ deed, who disclaim the laws 'of’Rome, ' 

M to i*?»aBfcMasmn# of 



legion, end their brandished arms already tUftBP* 
ened Ins person; ** Your courage,” reSttiheffH^ 
intrepid Alexander, “ would be more 
“ played in the field of battle x’irte yon 
“* stroy, you cannot intimidate r and 
** justice of the republic would punish ytrttrttWft?* - 
“ *ndrevoHge myde4th.” i l'he leg 

d tofld vofcb, the deeferlbli^ 
tones', » (Miz-tm t lay down your arfflSj atfiS^db^ , 
“ part in peace to your respective habitatidfi^.|" 
The tempest was instantly appeased ; the soktiertlf 
filled with grief and shame, saChtly confbssetfffil 



cipte% yiekkd'Up their airmi and 


signs, a*al»aii«4driK«^»on;me^to thdi* 
hut to the severaHnasof the icitf. 
enjoyed, during thirty days^the''. 

Vt ■•asl' 

* Julins Crerar had appeased ■ sedition with the same word jw»»Wa ■ 
wM*, thus opposed to a^jjCTS, ps^diua sense of contempt* iM 
reduced the- oArnden to tJi^Tfess honourable condition of mere 
*cds. Tacit. AnaaL I, <3- 
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bade o£ their repentaaepstJ-hm: did be restosa; c 
them to their tUl he^ 

had 


connivance 
grateful 

and nm nyn H w— w? < ■ 

The rosaifttions^of the multitude generallyde-Defects <sf 

- - • - - __ his reign 

j paSSiOlh^,,,! chij-ac 




m^ ^qiially determine the sed fr i rm* 
lay down their arms at the emperor’s feet,rO£4f» 
plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, if the 



t iio^eeret causes which, on tfaa»A)aea<M 0 n» Wrt to8 it - 
riaedfche boldness of the prince, and command- 
ed, the obedience of the troops; and perhaps, : tf 
it had been related by a judicious historian, we 
should find this action, worthy of Caesar himself, 
reduced nearer to the level of probability, and tfcer 
c(>mmom*taE«iard of the character of Alexander' 
Severus. The abihtiesr of that amiable prince 
seefa J» have beetoihdd«f«^feWto*4ht^^rie*»'.- 
©fb&aituatioB, the firmness ' 'In- 
ferior to the purity of his intentions. • 

tues, as wett a& the vices of Etogabalirs, con- 
tracted a tincture of weakness and effeminacy 
from the soft dimafce of Syria, of wifich he w» 
a native, though he blushed at his 
and listened with a vain couplaM EEjMrftton ftltf ' ' 
who derived his race from 


* Hist. August, p. 138. 



464 , 


-msciAmt and pall 


CHAP. 

VI. 




stock of Roman nobility. 1 The pridp 

fittidsvaricc of his mother cast a shade onstias 
•glories of his reign, and, by exacting from J*ufc 
riper years the same dutiful obedience wkchip 
had justly claimed from his unexperienced yootfiJ 
Mamsea exposed to public ridicule both hm 
son’s eharacter and her own.*: The fatigtas 
ofthe Persian war irritated the military duettg 
tent ; the unsuccessful event degraded thettp** 
tation of tho-emperor>us » general, and ccwyit 


eum stance hastened, a revolution, whidbiAw 
traded the Roman empire with a long serifcs O^ 
intestine calamities. ■.•laipsi# 

*«*£•*» dissolute tyranny of Cominodus, thecal 

minces of wars occasioned by his death, and the new*** 1 
the introduced by the house of jSflWWil 

Contributed to increase the d*ig*Bpif 


-r=-- 



obliterate* 
that was t 

- Jit- 

• * From the Sfetelli. Hist. August, p. 119. .The 
cious. I* one short period of twelve years, the Metelft conI< 
seven consulships and five triumphs. See Ycheios Pateiwtoi i 

and the Fasti. . • .'^1 55=.’ . • f 

of a perfect prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyri 

«***■*- - 

idwvnw Watory, 

of the most invidious particulars, confirmed j >y the .deeia i^**!^ 
mont* of Dion. Ycf, bom a very paltry prejudice, the ‘greater hJM „ 
tier of our modern writers abuse Herodian,- and wpf the 
history. See Messrs, dc Tiilciuont and Wntttjn. From the 
prejudice, the emperor Julian (in CiiaarlU W3i5) dwtHj With . ■ 
aible antiafretkm * «» Syrian, 

ridieulona avarice <rf Kt.pwk- 
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«n«ihe minds of the !UwiB>aafe> Thia internal cha*.-* 

change, which undem^alMheifbttadations of V *' 

the empire* weWv&€»deavouFedt'>exphua with 
some degree d o w jfcBH M pI -petspsm&y- J’JEhe 
personal ciume^HMfei^ tSeS&w* 

tories, luws^fcfljpit f n ndfortuncs, can inter** )*•* 
no farlihnnOBM *sthey are connected with ' the 

U ^il.n j of tbfcSbs«dhie „,aiui full of the 

mop#cj^3,iOitt^i«taat afct tati^toS fr * gnmt t 
object, will not suffer us to overlook a most iifc^ 
portant edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which com* 
munii 



Hit unbounded 

from the sentiments of a generous mind ; ‘ it was 
the,»oiidid result of avarice, and wiiinaturaiiybe 
illustrated by some observations on the finances of 
that state, from the victorious ages of the com- 
monwealth to the reign of Alexander Severn*. >■ 

‘TteiStgftrfHM iH Tmany, the first con-Estahiisfc- 
siderable eiitorpriatHd ^ h dftotn ftns, was protracted * lent 
to the tenth year,- o f 

tw$|gjfe than by the 

siegersnTj**ainaccustomed hardships of SaWMh^ 
winter cimflaifiai, at the distance of near twenty 
miles from hwiii^iRqairetL more than common 
Cncouragementsvawbtbe senate wiseijfprevented - 


to the more accurate 


'^b 

enljan hundred stadia, or twelve ijittp JM a Ifff ieom Rome. 

rBoiigb eotheiiut-posu .sniRht lx* advioafil fert&t on ifc uHc of 

Etroria. Nhrdfitfi, in > profv.-sed treatise, has combated the popular 

opinion, and tire ait&arity of two popes, and has removed Veii from 

Civita Ca atel hn a to a little spot called Isola, in the mid** V between 

Some and the lake Braectano. 


X*X UKOLtft* MHtrTKtt. 


chap, th^dsftimmrs t)f the people, by the ihstitutidAsii#< 
Vl & regular pay for the soldiers, which wasteviad' 

" ".'T" 1 ' ' ’ fey. a general tribute, assessed aceordmgt te»Mb 
equitable proportion on the property of the urth 
zens. m During more than two hundred ywaflg ^ 
after the coaqueshof i l^eiiy the vtetbriesbfkvi*p ‘ 
republic added lesr to the Wealth than tttvUit' 
power of Rome. The states of Italy paid^tfeil^ 
tribute in military service only ,andi tfcte vaaM|jp(l!ff? 


both by sea abd land* TtWolw wm ajoa-tedpit^' 
Route .waVa* Whs maiiitained at the espei||p||^ 
the Romans themselves. That highuMIff 
people (such is often the generous 
freedom) cheerfully submitted to the mostksseffitf 
stesed but voluntary burdens, in the justiceilflUiMI# « 
that they should' speedily enjoy the ri»l>ihaiwei4 f 
ofetbeir Uabodra, Tbieir expectations 
In the, course of a fowl ; 



' in trim r - . , 

Thetreasares of Perseus alone anwnittedAMtei 


■nd aboii- two millions sterlincr, and the „ 

tion of the . , . „ , . t x * A 

tribute on toe sovereign of so maay nations, t ww 
^“"'delivered from the Wbigha^ ta3CB8.vrf if 


creasing revenue of the provinces was 




afid gwverfbftent^ and the 
gold and silver was deposited in the 

- .ji. 


“ See the fourth and fifth books of J 
property, power, and 

' f*a, Hi*, debffie. «# *t’c. 
tarch. ia fc JEtsdf p. tfS. 


A*V»-d 

s with «w» o} 
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Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen emergen- chap, 
cy of the state. 0 . i. ; -? , Vl * . 


Or Tributes 

more irreparable jof.lhefT. ffi **' 

curious r^kder,l^p^^hed by, Axsgu^m^c^t 
senate, iiaf«djri8|it<4lsat ■ experienced princeuafiFsa^. 
curatelyrsfeala^eed the revenues and expences of 

of . this dear and 
Ctpafttifiensive estimate, we arepreduoai ^col- 
lect a few imperfect hints from such of the an- 
cients as have accidentally turned aside from the 
splendid* to i tfrpilfrjp* jpfpJ 400* M- history. 

We .a*e:iof«rmed tfaat^bythe conquests of Porn? 
peyv tbe tributes of Asia were raised from fiftytoof a*>», 
one hundred and thirty-five millions of drachms ; 
or about four millions and a half sterling.' tin- 
der the last and most indolent of the Ptolemies, 
the revenue of Egypt is said to have amounted of Egypt, 
tp. twelve thousand five hundred talents; a sum 
equivalents tp. ri tnpre than two millions and a 
half of our mhlpjB^^h^bl^hich was afterwards 
considerably -jSSffitJ?**?. 

nousyoi the Romans, and 

trade^H.piuopia and India,?; . Gaai afaUgjfi?* o*& 
riched by rapine, as Egypt was by commerce, 
and the tributas-of those two great provinces 
have been compared as nearly equal to each 


v«s 


• See Vine description of this acc umul a te d w qdtths^^es, to £tt- 
cagftp&B* L iii, v. 155, Ac. Jf / ^ 

v ***Taciu la Anii^i i,H\. It seems te Store existed in Che time of 


Ijjplas, .. 

* PJutwcb. ia Pomptio, p. 642. 
VOL. t. S 


* Strabo, L xrii, p. 791, 
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chap, other fn value.’ The ten thousand Euboic or 
. ... ; Phoenician talents, about four millions ster- 
«f A&k*, ting,* which vanquished Carthage was condemn- 
ed to pay within the term of fifty years, were 
a slight acknowledgment of the superiority of 
Rome,” and cannot bear the least proportion 
with the taxes afterwards raised both on the lands 
and on the persons of the inhabitants, when the 
fertile coast of Africa was reduced into a pro- 
vince.* v - . ' 

•f Spain, ' Spam, by a very singular Fatality, was the Peru 
and Mexico of the old world. The discovery of 
the rich western continent by the Phasnicians, 
and the oppression of the simple natives, who 
were compelled to labour in their own mines for 
the benefit of strangers, form an exact type of 
'the more recent history of Spanish America.* 
*PBe Phoenicians were acquainted pnlyitfth the 
of Spain? as well as ambition, 

fSfearms of Rome and Carthage into the 
heart of the country, and almost every part of 
the soil was found pregnant With copper, silver, 
and gold. Mention is made of a mine near Car- 
thagena, which yielded every day twentyfitD 

' * VfcBete» Fati ir Hulu e, L is, c. 89 . He seems to give the prefer- 
ence to the rename of GauL 

* The Euboic, the Phoenician, and the Alexandrian talents were 
double in weight to the Attic. See Hooper on ancient weights «“4 
measures, p. ir, c. 5. It is very probable Id the same ttlentw** 
carried from Tyre to Carthage, 

* Polyb. L xtr, e. 2. . h^Puitlcis, p. 84. 

• 1 Diodorus Siculus, L t. wli* btdft by the Pheeniciens, a 

JitOe-aatt ttaa a CWst. See Veil. P»«rc- 

hi* 
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thousand drachms of silver, or about three him- chap. 
dred thousand pounds a-year* Twenty thou- VL 
sand pound weight of gold was annually received 
from the provinces efAustria, Gallicia, and Lu- 


sitania.* 
We 




this curious fiiquiiy through the many potent 


•f '*• > ' . , . 

" v" "‘3^’^' ‘ 

and materials tojmrsdeof the isle 

of Gyarus. 


Sdiife notion, however, may be fo rth fe l Hri Kthe . 
revenue of the provinces where considerable 
wealth had been deposited by nature, or collected 
by man, if wfedbterre the severe attention that 
was directed to the abodes of solitude and ste- 
rility. Augustus once received a petition from 
the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly praying that 
they might be relieved from one-third of their 
excessive impositions. Their whole tax amounted 
indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty 
drachms, or about five pounds : but Gyarus was 
a little island, or rather, a rock of the iEgean 
sea, destitute M, ipfi^ateraad every necessary 
of life, and inhabited d My ' lt y a ' fcwf wretched 




faint {Himmerines of such doubtful Amount 0 r 

- x ® o the? reve* 

and scattered lights we should be inclined to nU e. 
believe, 1st, That (with every fair allowance for 



* Strabo. L iii, p. 148. 

- m PHa, Hist. Natur. I. xxxiii, <u 3. 

Ter Unite in Dalmatia, that ;ie 
state. 

* Strabo, hi,, p.*85. Tacit. Annal. iii, 69, and iv, 30. See in 

Toumefort (Voyages an Levant, lettre viii), a very Uveiv pjeture 
ef the actual misery of Gyarus. y~~~ \ V S: 7 -' 

*Y"’ 


•i 1 T 



VI. 


T«m c 
Homan 


THJB TBCLINB AND FAU- 
CI HAP. tbedifference of times and circumstances) the 
general income of the Roman provinces could 
seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
trillions of our money ; e and, 2dly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate 
to all the expences of the moderate government 
instituted by Augustus, whose court was the mo- 
dest family of a private senator, and whose mili- 
tary establishment was calculated for the defence 
of the frontiers, without any aspiring views of 
conquest, or any serious apprehension of a foreign 
invasion- 

Notwithstanding the seeming probability of 
»i«n« »n- both these conclusions, the latter of them at least 
Au^mJsT is positively disowned by the language and con- 
duct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine 
whether, on this occasion, he acted as thecom- 
nf the Roman world, or.q*i$tiu& op' 
whether he wished to relieve 
(ft to impoverish the senate and 
the equestrian order- But no sooner had he 
assumed the reins of government, than be fre- 
quently intimated the insufficiency of the tributes, 
and the necessity of throwiag an. equitable pro- 
portion of the public burden upon Rome and 
• Jft the prosecution of this unpopular de- 
s adVhaced«. however, by cautious and 
well-weighed steps, The introduction of customs 
was followed by the establishment of an excise, 

•fefpsius de mtgnitndhle RgpMInt Q, i, e.S) computcf the re- 
wnae at oat hundred ,»(*!, Sftj piOiaa* of gold crowns ; hot b» 
whole book, though lesrW* tad ingenious, betrays a very- bested 

irruutinstion. 
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and the scheme of taxatiooWascompleted by an crar 
artful assessment on thereat and personal pro- V1 ‘ 
perty of the Roman citizens, who bad been ex- 
empted from any kindi of cont 
century k > 

i. Ig a g#i#>1Wplrr like that of Rc 
tural balanoe of money must have gradually esta-* 
blished itself. it has been already observed* that 
a&i&e wealth of the firm im i i iiTirllfitliTijfit rii 
the capital by the strong hand of conquest" and 
power ; so a considerable part of it was restored 

ence-nf cojpmeroe and arts. In'the ^Jgii of 
Augustus and his successors, dut*es ? 4 «mB» im- 
posed on every kind of merchandise^ which 
through a thousand channels flowed- to tike great 
centre of opulence and luxury; and in whatso- 
■ever manner the law was expressed, it was the 
Roman purchaser, and not the provincial mer- 
the taxA The rate of the 
to the fortieth 

partof the valueofth^dMWrM^drty} had-we hive 
nR^rtto suppose that the 
by th^- unalterable maxims- of ■ p?>fidy ^thit - 'a 
higher d&tywas fixed cm the articles of luxury 
4ban on tht^M-nfecessity, and that the produc- 
tions raised or manufactured by the labour of the 
subjects of the em$fe&inre*e> trea^^wMr mme 

pU^ast the unpopuiar^^a|«S! of Arabia and 

1 * - a??- ' 

- **■„ d '1‘acit. ArnnaL xlii, 31. 
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chap* Indiai*h:$Oiere is still extant a long but im- 
Vh perfect catalogue of eastern commodities, which 
about the time of Alexander Severus were subject 
to the payment of duties ; cinnamon, myrrh, 
pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of aromatics, 
a great variety of precious stones, among which 
the diamond was the most remarkable for its 
price, and the emerald for its beauty/ Parthian 
and Babylonian leather, cottons, silks, both raw 
and manufactured^ eht«y,Awry» and eunuchs.* 
We may observethat the use mid value of those 
effeminate slaves gradually rose with the decline 
of the empire. 

Tin excise, ii. The excise, introduced by Augustus after 
the cjvil wars, was extremely moderate^ but it 
was general. It seldom exceeded one per cent.'; 
but ^comprehended whatever was sold in the 


*wrt»taor by public aiictkm, from 

hase.p^^^apd houses, tD those 
•which can only derive a value 
from their infinite multitude, and daily consump- 
tion. Such a tax, as it affects the body ef the 
people, has ever been the occasion of clamour 
and discontent. An emperor well acquainted 

tl, e. S3, 1. xii, c. 18). i Hiso»*r*»- 
thafcthe, Jwdfen commodities wen sold at Borne at * hundred 
time* their original jAiCev msj gire us some nation ; of the produce 
of the customs, sfhee that original price amounted to more than 

eight hundred thousand pounds. * . , : . 

* ancients were unacquainted with the art of cutting dia> 



■ S*. Uouchaud, in. hi* treaties de Plmpot ribex lea Bomatas, hw 
transcribed this catalog** trem the Digest, and attempt* to illustrate _ 
It b/ a very prolix coauBeotsrf. 
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with the wants and resources of the state, was chap. 
obliged to declare by a .public that the^ 

re 


vi; 


■ » „ : • t* ' X ' 

on the produce of ffifrfgEcjsg.- 

m. WheA^gt^toa. resolved to establish a Tax on ie. 
perma»^«^h»i7 force for the defewe ;4%SSh«it-” < ‘ 
government .against foreign and domestic ene-* 8 *** 

for tiie pay 

pf the soldiers, the rewards of the^g^si^and 
the extraordinary expences of war. The ample 
revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appro- ’ 

To supply the deficiencyfthe emperor suggested 
a new fox of five per cent, on all legacies and 
inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were 
more tenacious of property than of freedom. 

Their indignant murmurs were received by Au- 
gustus with his usual temper. He candidly re- 
ferred the whole business to the senate, and ex- 
horted them to provide for the public service by 
some other .exp ed i en t of a less odious nature. 

They were divided and j^^|gd, Jle ffMjjaa* 
ated.to them, that their *" r ' vv 


him_tojjropo,ye a general land-tax apd eapitation. 
They acquiesced in silence. 1 The new imposi- 
tion on legae^f ,jmd inheritances was, however^ 
mitigated by some restrictions. It did not take 
place unless the object was of a certain value, 

“TUsK, AnnaL i, 78. Tw the reifbctfon of ' 

the poor kingdom of Cappadocia giviThSiettaa « pretence for dimi- 
nishing the excise to one half ; but the relief was of very short 
duration. 

! Dion Cassius, I, It, p. 794, I. Iy», p. 825. 

s 4 


tfit 


CHAP, 

VL 


Suited to 
the taws 
sad man- 


rnil i&ci*** and PAtJt 
mo of fifty or an hundred pieces of : 
goMrnor could it be exacted from the nearest - 
of Idn on the father’s side. 1 When the rights of 
nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant relation* . 
who acquired an unexpected accession of fortune, 
should cheerfully resign a twentieth part of it, ' 
for the benefit of the state.” *' 11 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every r 
wealthy eosD^uuity^, was »ort h^>gily suited to 

who could frame 
their arbitrary wills, according to the dictatesof*? 
reason or caprice, without any restraint from the * 
modern fetters of entails and settlements. From 
various causes the partiality of paternal affection *, 
often lost its influence over the stem * 
and the 




amU* But a 

Fmanwas a dpfiiestic tyrant, i 
increased with his years and 
vile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned* 
praetors and consuls, courted his smiles, 
pored his avarice, applauded his follies, 
his passiqns, and waited with ii 

* - **'.:> T - i rt - - - - ■%_ • . - , . . - ' - 

* The sum is only fixed by conjecture. , . - /Jt- 

1 As tlio Roman law subsisted for many a get,-' tl»e eegnoU, W *•* 
ationson the mother’s side, were not caHed ta t&C successieo^, Th>* , 
harsh institution was gradually unde 
i by Justinian. , k 1 . 
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death. The arts of attendancemid flattery werec 
formed into a moat kttrative idenee; those who^ 
professed it acquired a peebfe- appellation ; and 
the whole- <aty»i - aoaof^^ tO f .:^ 
tions of satjwjpw^lSiflwiifeB betwi 
the ■hun^Sii&'r&ir -game, 0 . Yet, 
maoy ttlpMNimi extravagant wills were every 4, 

• were the result of rationed e§4#Sft 
tuous gratitude. Cicero, who had so - 
fended the lives and .fortunes of his fellow-citizens, 

an 

do thd ftiend» efthe 

have been less generous to that amiable orator.' 
Vy 4r «towerwas the motive of the testator, the 
treasury jplaimed, without distinction, the twen- 
tieth pail of his estate ; and in the course of two 
or three generations, the whole property of the 

aidsjefeNf 

coffers o£i 

I» the first and ^ 
tH^ peinCe, from a desire 'of ’p 
hapsftoeWn blind impulse of beaer 
ceived a^iig^of abolishing the oppression of 
the customilMhpri se. The wisest senators ap- 
plauded bis magnanimity; but they'diverted him 

**> s®** v - Petra »< «• now' afr c iia*iA a, •p**** ® 

rOtopoh 1 Pbaiipp. ii. e. 16. .. ' "fa.'. .■■■■• : - 

VSeeMsepjUtles. Every such will give him in occasion of dis. 
playing reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. Ha 
reconciled both. In belabour to a »o» who had bean disinherit- 
ad by his mother (v. 1). 





«s. ' 
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chap, fromthe execution of a design, which would, 
i n i t i t hare dissolved the strength and resources of the 
republic/ Had it indeed been possible to rea- 
lize this dream of fancy, such princes as Trajan 
and the Antonines would surely have embraced 
with ardour the glorious opportunity of con- 
ferring so signal an obligation on mankind. Sa- 
tisfied, however, with alleviating the public bur- 
den, they attempted not to remove it. The 
mildness mid precision of their laws ascertained 
the rule and measure of taxation, and protected 
the subject of every rank against arbitrary inter- 
pretations, antiquated claims, and the insolent 
* vexation of the farmers of the revenue.' 

it is somewhat singular that, in every age, the 
best and wisest of the Roman governors per- 
severed in this pernicious method of coHectmg 
the- principal branches at least of the, excise and 

c^uL ^*«*nt* and, indeed, the sttuatunef 
tnu Caracalla, were very different from thoseef th* 
Antonines. Inattentive, or rather aversetothe 
welfare of his people, he found bimsetfunder thh ;; 
necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice, which • 


ful, as well as the most comprehensive. As its 

* Tacit. Annal. xill, SO. Esprit 4m Lo &>, c. 19 . ' ' % 

.'See Kiny’» Panegyric, the Aogjrttan hfctay, and Beat* 
▼•etjget pnmtm % _‘T ' ;. 

* the trffejtes^projwJy’sb celled) were not farmed, since the fW* ; 5 

prince* often remitted many mini on* of arrears, •* 


he had excited in tire army; Of the several im- 
positions introduced by Augustas, the twentieth 
on inheritances and legacies was the most fruit- 


* 
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influence was not confined to Rome or Italy, the c h ap. 
produce continually increased witb the gradual 
extension of the Bontm Oily, The new citi- 
zens, though charged*** equal terms,"; with the 
payment of :»«*£$&Kea, Which * had not affected 
them as; whjeOta, derived an ample compensa- 
tion froaa the rank they obtained, the privileges ' , 
theyacqotred, * aB&the.feir prospect of honours 
and fortune that was thrown open tA thewwm- 
bition. But the favour which implied a distlnc-The f«*. 
tion was lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, 

> to all the 


thevdmtitle, andtbeneal obligations, of Roman STfeth* 
citizens., Norwasthe rapacious son of Sevans^^^ 


contented with such a measure of taxation as had 
appeared sufficient to his moderate predecessors. 
Instead of a twentieth, he exacted a tenth of all 
legacies and inheritances ; and during his reign 
(for the ancient proportion was restored after his 
deahhy.tpia^toii alike every part of the empire 
under the w^ljlttfltrfl^iirit^seeptre. 1 > ..- = 

, Mktn all the 


impositions of Roman dtfeens,^ tijOyt^thea*. 
seemed foacquire a legal exemption from the 1 "**- 
tributes whigt ; they had paid in their former 
condition of subjects. Such were not the maxims 
of government adopted by Caracalla and bis pre- 
tended son. The old as well as th&mm'taxm 
were»at the same time, levied in the provinces. 


, « The situation of the new citizens is minutely described by Pliny 
(Panegyric, c. 37, 38, 39). Trpjan published a Jaw very much ia 
their favour. 

J Dion, L Ixxvii, p> 1285. 
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chap. It was reserved for the virtue of Alexander to 
VL relieve them, in a great measure, from this into- 
lerable grievance, by reducing the tributes to a 
thirtieth part of the sum exacted at the time of 
his accession/ It is impossible to conjecture 
the motive that engaged him to spare so trifling a 
' remnant of the public evil; but the noxious weed, 
which had not been totally eradicated, again 
sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, and, 
in the succeediagage^darheaed the Roman work! 
with its deadly shade. In the Course of this his- 
tory, we shall be too often summoned to explain 
the land-tax, the capitation, and the heavy coni 
' tributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which' 
were exacted from the provinces for the use of the 
court, the army', and the capital. 

Come- As long as Rome and Italy were respected as 
JETSt thb eentre of government, a national spirit was 

*«ne, ; adfepted, citizens. The principal edm- 

mands of the army were filled by men whohad 
received a liberal education, were wefl instCubted 
in the advantages of laws and Letters, and who 
had risen, by equal steps, through the regular 
succession of civil and mHitaryhonours,* 1 To 
their influence and example we may partly ascribe 
the modest obedience of the legioas during the 
two first centuries of the imperial history, ;f 

0 -:** ** 

7 He who paid u-n aurti, the usual tribute* was charged with **• 
more than the third part of an auret>s» aod. proportional pieces of 
gpfd were coined by Alexanders erdof. • KM. August, p. 1 tf, with 
the cuoim&taiylef Sal MA V 

* See the lives of Agricola, Vespasian, Trajan, Severus, and has 
three competitors, and indeed of all the C8uti«4t men of ibpsc tinsesi 
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But when the last enclosure of the Roman char 

VI, - ? 

constitution was trampled downbyCaracalla, 

the separation ofprofe^dtons gradually succeeded 
to the distinction ofaadj&^The more polished 
citizens of theinjterpal piwinces were al(»Be flua*y 
lified foue^ifelawyers and magistrates, ttfiv 
rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the pea- 
sants aud barbarians of tbe fi^ who knew 
nocountry but their canlp, no sdenttf®l«SN^#ofc 
war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of military 
discipline. With bloody hands, savage manners, 
and desperate*e«dtttion»r^hey sometimes guard- 
ed, but much oftener subverted, the throve of 


: ‘fj%S >* * *■** ■ -r 



870 


fire oecltnb aktd fall 


CHAP. VII. 

The elevation and tyranny of Maximin . — Rebellion 
in Africa and Italy, under the authority of the 
senate. — CrcM wars and seditions. — Violent deaths 
of Maximin and his son, of Maximus and Bal * 
binus, and of the three {Ioniums. — Usurpation 
and secular ganftea of JPk^psu 

. •• ' 
C vii F ^-' I? the various forms of government, lHack 
have prevailed in the world, an hereditary mo- 
ment rST* narch y seems to present the fairest scope 
ctiie dicule. Is it possible to relate, without an itt- 
dignant smile, that on the father’s decease, the 
property of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, 
descends to his infant son, as yet unknown to v 
j>. mankindand himself ; and that the bravest, * 

Wworiarsaml the wisest statesmen, relinquishing f 
their natural right to empire, approach the royal | 
cradle with bended knees and protestations df J 
inviolable fidelity ? Satire and declamation may* 
paint these obvious topics in the most dazzling 
colours, but our more serious thoughts will re- | 
spect a useful prejudice, that establishes avuleof | 
succession, independent of the passions of man- - 
kind ; and we shall cheerfully acquiesce in any# 
expedient which deprives the multitude of the > 
dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power of gff- ;5 f 
ing themselves • ,V 
«nS solid In the cool shade- of retirement, we may easily f 
devise imaginary forms of government, in which *, 
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the sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the ch ap. 

most worthy, by the freeand incorrupt suffrage 

of the whole cotmBOrs^ .. Experience overturns 
these aiiy fabrics, widt^iChes us, that in a 
society, the eleol^^tf'monarch can * 
volve to«tf^lcst, orto the most numerous* past 
of thepebpie. The army is the only order of 

titiSriffTs, Hand powerM enough 
’ on the rest of their fellow-citizens ; but the tem- 
per of soldiers, habituated at once to violence and 

a legali dT eveB a eivil, constitution. Justice, 
humanftjv or political Wisdom, are qualities they * 
are too little acquainted with in themselves, to 
appreciate them in others. Valour will acquire 
their esteem, and liberality will purchase then- 
suffrage ; but the first of these merits is often 
lodged in the most savage breasts ; the latter can 
only exert itself at the expence of the public ; and 

thtOne, by the 

superior prerogative of birt^fwhcii^lttis want of at 
obtained the sanction of time amEpbpralar ftpii-m an em T 
nion, and least invidious of all 

distinc tionS ttraw^ mankind . The acknowledged the grate* 
right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and the caUunit,es ‘ 
conscious security disarms the cruelty of 
narch. ; To the firm estabbshnwait of thfe idea, 
we owe the peaceful succession and mild admi- 
nistration of European monarchies. To the 
defect of it, we must attribute the frequent civil 




29$ ^H^wreLwe and fam. 

chap wam.*hrough which an Asiatic despot is obliged 
vn. to the throne of his fathers. Yet, 

e |^ in the East; the sp h ere of contention is . 

usually limited to the princes of the reigning 
house ; and as soon as the more fortunate cornpe- , 
titor has removed his brethren, by the sword and * 
the bow-string, he no longer entertains any jea- * 
lousy of his meaner subjects. But the Romattri 
empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk , 
into contempt, confusiom-’ 1 

Thje.*^K#^«d«wen noble, families of the 
vinces, had long since been led in triumph before*; 
the car of the haughty republicans. The ancient, 
families of Rome had successively fallen beneath? 
the. tyranny of the Caesars; and whilst th<m 
princes were shackled by the forms of a conunob* : 
g yhk and disappointed by tbe repeated faOta*. 
<J5S$ petferity^it was impossible t hg fcfP fr 


the tMtme^vrtucb nonecould clyiaafo gw^^tei ^ 

■eveiy one assumed from merit*. 

hopes of ambition were set loose 

restraints of law and prejudice, antrthe meaoestc 

of mankind might, without .foHy*, snterti^p£p> 

ho^i^fbeing raised, by valour andtfortpMfo ^* -^ 

enable him to wrestthe sceptre of th0 world 
his feeble and unpopular master. After tbe mur- 


*Th*re had beep no etas 
the'kfeaw* ornlT.mmMk 

Theinrrtli|M ef for CUM H 
(he frequent practice ot dieo 


|||tj|ffo«**ceeded d> eft father*. 
SBwMing the permfoaion, •»* 
ere generally unfrettful.^ 
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der of Alexander Severus,:,and the elevation of chaj*. 
Maxiroin, no emperor could think himself safe V11 ‘ 
upon the throne, and every barbarian peasant of ~~ 
the frontier might aspiiiiijto that august, tmt dira- 
gerous * J j •*-*; 

>. Abot^ j^il^ti^oyiars before that event,- the Rirth and 
e mperorSweras, returning from an eastern expe-^^f 
(hti^ haited in Thrace, to celebrate, with mU 
litajfjt games, the birth-day of his y OdB ij ^ « «*ii 
Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian of gigantic 
stature, earn«i^*©Ueiie<b • *» Ms rude dialect; 


of wreatlingi As the pride of discipline would 
have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier hy a Thracian peasant, he was matched 
with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen 
of whom he successively laid on the ground; 
JHUs victory was rewarded by some trifling gifts; 
and a permission to inlist in the troops. The 
next day; the ha ppy<frar l»cian was distinguished 

fashion of his country; : '.-Air sddh'ai' he* 
percenid|that he had attracted the dnperorV 
notice, heJttsfcantly ran up to his horse, and fol- 
lowed him oa wSBt, without the least appearance 
offatigue, in a long and rapid career. “ Thra- 
“ cian,” said Severqs with astonishment;; U uaafc : - 

wiUiugly ■ sir, replied the-unwe^d-^OKriSi';. and, 
almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
strongest Soldiers in the army. A gold collar waa 


*74 fiFCUUK AHD FAtt 

chap, theprizv df his matchless vigour and activity, and 
ViL he was immediately appointed to serve in the horse- 
*t**w*y» guards who always attended on the person erf the 
sovereign. 11 

ms min- Maximin, for that was his name, though bom 
to7‘ ce oa the territories of the empire, descended from 
* our<k a mixed race of barbarians. His father was a 
Goth, and his mother of the nation of the Atari. 
He displayed, cm every occasion, a valour equal 
to his strength ; and his native fierceness was 
soon tempered fir disguised by the knowledge of 
the work!. Under the reign of Severus and Iris 
, son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with the 

favour and esteem of both those princes, the for- 
mer of whom was an excellent judge of merit. 
Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve under the 
assassin qf CaracaUa. Honour tought him te 
deefinetbe effeminate insults of Klagafaahw On 
' . the accession of Alexander here turned to court, 
'’^d vrilripiteed by that prince in ^station iweftd 
to the service, and honourable tehtaetf 
fourth legion, to which he was appointed trdWta 
soon became, under bis care, ihe-hest daeipfiw& 
of the whole army. With the general apptata 
of the soldiers, who bestowed on their flwewite 
hero the names of Ajax and Hercuta* be was 
successively promoted to the first military com- 
mand;* and had net he still retained too much 


h Hist. August, p. 138. - 

s Hat. August, f. i4o. Bmm fete** *• «» ta«P» 
Tkfor. B, ft W* ft* 

***** ck* pofiwWn ibtoiiw bom, v»d« 

• ' pea * 
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of his savage origin, the empefo r alight perhaps c ha f, 
have given his own sister in marriage tp the son m 
ef Maximin . 4 V .,~W. 

Instead of securing m fidelity, tbeaeiavosgs conspiracy 
nerved only to aiagie the ambition of d^Thr*^*** 
eiao p easa nt wdmdeemed bis fortune ioadequafe 
to bio noil* « long as he was constrained to 

^^ta ^nger to , 

real wisdom, he was not devoid of m§^S^^r 
ning, which shewed him that the emperor had 
lost the affection of the army, and taught him to 


It is easy * for faction and calumny to ahed th eir 


and to accuse even their virtues, by artfully con- 
founding them with those vices to which tbgy 
bear the nearest affinity. The troops listened 
with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. 
They blushed at their own ignominious patience, 
which, dating thirteen years, had supported the 
vexatious d fattqdipkj ris p Qe c d by an effeminate Sy- 
rian, the timid flair* ilj|irthrji ttA dfc ^h? 
9Mi|h It was time, they cried, 
that nifett phantom of the eirtlp0W£& 
elect for th^r prince and general a retd soldier, 
educated in cMps, exercised in war, who would 
assert the glory, aaddistribute among his com- 
panions the treasures of the empire. 

. ; . , } ■ - - ’-***-. •" ■ 

- f __ _ ■ , pj t:~ 

(tnectl cotntnisakm of diacipliniog the u S tM «Nit *W» S«E 
IHa Wly > ;dn i riogfat to have marked, with mor; m*, h*»«*fk>il». 
«ft*a»>Mnfa»itvt at ep» of hia military prwpotloaa. * 

*-8ee’ tfecorigioat kttar of Alexander Savenu, Hilt. Aujuah 
>. 149 . 
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chap, Mtaywasat that time assembled on the hanks of 
va * . {he Rhine, under the command.of the empetor 
" himself, who, almost immediately after his return.., 

from the Persian war, had been obliged to march 
against the barbarians of Germany. The im- 
portant care of training and reviewing the new 
levies was intrusted to Maximin. One day, as 
he entered the field of exercise, the troops, either 
from a sudden impulse, or a formed conspiracy? 
saluted him emperor, sUat<»d by their loud accla* 
{nations bis obstinate refusal, and hastened to 
*. ». 235, ooiisummate their rebellion by the murder of 
March is. Alexander Severus. ; i. i: 

Aiexa” ° f ^ le c ‘ rcumstances his death are variously 
Severus. r related. The writers, who supposed that he’died 
in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition of . 


Jlfeimim affirm that, after taking a frugal ro* 
sight of the army, he retired^^eep? , 
^p d ^ a^ V ab ^t ^^ifflenth hour of* tbi day^^j 

tent, and, with many wounds, assaSsihat«^W^? : : | 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince.*-^.#^^®^' * 
another, and indeed a more probable account 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a nm- 
TOCrous detachment, , at the . distance of several 
milesfromtbe head-quarters; and he tra§ted-for 
isutce^fatherta the secret wishes, itJajfi to the ^ 


• Hi^t. August, p. 135. I have softened some of the most impro v 

table circumstances of this wretched biographer. From this * 
vsotdaj narration, it should seem,. t’ 4 *®* 09 ***&! ''5 

Mddcn tallymen tered the teat; *a^£ajk{lted.tlp slumber Lnjp-monarch, 
thef^iur.of pm>iahmeff$^u$^£gji^to (wrs^adi the diaefflseted soldier* 
to cet&mlt the murder. 7 * ,■ 
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public declarations of Alejtan- 

der had su fficient tilfifffe' sBM^Iin^a : faint senfce- 
of loyalty among bjs 
professions of fideli 

pearance deaclaffed a , ; 

friend of the military order,' 



bis tent, desirous at least to conceal his approach- 
ing fate from^^n^dt^q ^ ^e muljtitiide. He 

rions, tlie ministers ofdeath f .'but ;.inst|^of 
ceivmg with manly resol ution th e inevitable stroke, 
bis unavailing cries and entreaties disgraced the 
l#at moments of his life, and converted into 
contempt some portion of the just pity which bis 
innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His 
mother Mamaeay whose pride and avarice he loud“- 
ly accpSed astb^cause of Ips ruin, perished with 
her $oh. ' ;,hi s. frignd s were 

sacrificed to the first’ fimy^ 

^PgWrved for the njore deliberai 

1 +<&s. ' -va. J KrTtn nvnai 


the litit^er; and those who expeScnC^^ffie 


mildest 
ployments. 



ant, were stripped of their pm- 
* idminiougly, ctri ven from the 


i* educated in the purple,, ar.d 


* t 885 - 8 * 7 . 

* Caligula, thf.fldest of tin- fmtr, was only twenty-live years of 
age when he ascended the thionc; Cararalla was twenty-three, Contr 
'modus nineteen, anti ~S«m no more than ^seventeen. ^ ’ 

T 3 


jf^ fiECLlNE AND FALL 

MSzabvthe pride of empire, the hixwytf 
^e^and the pervious voice of flattety. The 
Sty of Maximin was derived frpm ^erent 
soiree! the fear of contempt. Though he 
pended on the attachment of the soldiery 

loved him Hvm* QM 

acious that his mean and barbarian origin, to % 

S^earance, and his totd ignorance of^ 

arts 

m^nooSecontmt wife the amiable mtmners 

that, in his humbler fortune, he often 
before the door of the haughty nobles of 
and had been &nied admittance by the insole^ 
Df their slaves. He recoUected too the fn 
pf ftfew who had relieved his poverty,) ^ 
hopesi But those who had 


T>a ^ * »i *JrJ\ >5 


. * J? or this crime many 
put to death; and by the executi^of^ 1 
his benefactors, Maximin 7 



r JVpi 






pi ” ; 

liiflBiPiWWVr^MinaiE 

it^< 1 1 jmw mshsi 


j,a»tniyrt «f » [?l****L ,^ n t , a p. *st. 

> Hiit. Aogo*. !>• »1- uu ™, " . f*. f 

these historian. ha. t«l B«t tmjwtly ceMWWl Ut 

of Maximin. 
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with the sound of treason* his cruelty was nv chap* 
bounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against Vn ‘ ir . 
his life was either discovered or imaghmd, and 
Magnus, a consular senator, was ntuhed as the 
principal as^^flb^ll^thout a Wl ta ai yw ilfl*- 
out a trial," sjiwitbdttt an opportunity bf J dte^ 
s, with foul 1 thousand of his slip- 
splices* w erepat to death. Italy and 



sole empire were infested witfirhtlftpierUbfe 
spies and informers. On the slightest accusation* 
the first of the lloman nobles, who had governed 

chained: on the public earring and hurtled 
UwUy to the emperor’s presence. Confiscation, 
«sul& «r simple death* were esteemed utifcotuftiou 
instances of his lenity* Some of the unfortunate 
sufferers he ordered to be sewed up ifl the hides 
of slaughtered animals, others to be eftpOsed to 
wildbif sl%^othera ugain to be beaten to death 



the ls^rt to those 
of his at esw i bg yitiina. which trampled ob- every 
principle of^nh-awd justice, and waa supported 
bytbe avowed poorer of the swof&, k No own 

' of MsOttia*' 

|n^dfties«*'*oiaeti!2iGs I mi . 1 } 1 :,w*.* wwm ~ r ' m /: — 

and humanity, See Aramiamia BfaradQitsfc t.*iy, <V *» 

i&j*, which he had store iKByretatad under the reign 
ft AeObrdMitW* may SoBect from the me*fl», that Paulin* 
vrae the name of this benevolent empress; and from the title of 
■Dfm, tW»he d*« iwfitre Maxteln. (Valerius ad loc. cit, Ajn. 
miss.) Spnketa* d*W«<tlftN. toot. U, p. 300, 

T* 
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chap, of noUebirth, elegant accomplishments, or knowf 

ledge of civil business, was suffered near his per- : 

Son; and the court of a Roman emperor revived^ 
the idea of those ancient chiefs of slaves and gladi- 
ators, whose savage power had left a deep impres- 
sion of terror and detestation. 1 . 

Oppression As long as the cruelty of Maximin was corv- 
yinces. fined to the illustrious senators, or even to Aef- 
bold adventurers, who in the court or- army exf 
pose themselves s to the i caprice of fortune, the 
body nfftfefispeople viewed their sufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. Bui th$' 
tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiatedeshi»’ 
of the soldiers, at length attacked the puldicpro^ 
perty. Every city of the empire was possessed off 
an independent revenue, destined to purdfiUKh 
com for the multitude, and to supply the expeaeesi 
of;the gomes and entertainments. . By. it;/9ingj$% 
act of A«thority,; tt»iKhok mass of wedthwasfe 
at oape confiscated for the use of the 
treasury.- The temples were stripped -oftt 
most valuable offerings of gold. and*. 
the statues of gods, heroes, and emperors, were# 
melted down and coined into money.' These, ia*-* 
pious orders could not be executed withonl#*-/ 
multsand massacres, as in many places thefee|>le' ; 
chose rather, fodie in the defence oS their aitar&v 
than to behold in the midst of peace theh' Citiea^ 
exposed to the rapine and cruelty of war. ■ ’Bhe'!:* 1 
soldiers themselves, among whom this sacrile- . 

‘He vai eunpettd to £j*rtaciJ* xai Alhenio, Hitt. Ai^h* * 

P- HL 

I ■ . . . . , „*• 1 * i, - 
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Mash ; 
lence, they 
friends and 
world agenefat,-‘£ 
implorhigi ... 

human lq*^^®afitogth,hyan aria 


^TOCiiratnr of Africa was-a'ari*ni^ii«^^vo» i» 
of such a master, who-' considered thelines and,. D . 2 W, 
confiscations of therich as one of the most fruit» A i ,nl - 
ful brandaaufifcl^i*^^ - v ini ’ 

tpitmat'iK^tctKo^hafil been „• prawmced against 
some 1 ' opulent! jfobttis ofthatcoutricy, tfe® exeioK 
tiOp of which would have stripped them of lap 
the ^ greater part bfi their patrimony. In thk*X'- 
tremity, a resolofcibjf'Abat must either complete 
or prevent their* ruin 1 , ‘was dictated by despair* 

A respite of three days, obtained- with difficulty 
n mil lliai l^iil Mrfi UrnWirt] •-»“ employed id 
wWMiit- at itrmt - her ^ 

slaye&and 



“ UtroaJan, Ltvil, p. 238. Zosim. 1-i, p- IS- ‘ ^ 

» la 'the fertile territory of Byzacium, one hundred and fifty 
jailed to the south of fiarjhay- This city was de«»ated r prob *^ 

. * ' ~ " 


m 

■wWWI* 


§g& mm vtchtti* *j» tau 

chap, ard.of rebellion against die sovereign of the R*- 
«iy» empire. They rested their hopes on the 
hatred of mankind against Maxiinin, and they 
judiciously resolved to oppose to that detested 
tyrant, an emperor whose mild virtues had al- 
ready acquired the hive and esteem of the Ro- 
mans, and whose authority over the province 
would give weight and stability to the enterprise. 
Gordianus, their proconstd,aud the object of 
their reluctance, 

that they would suffer him to terminate inpeact 
a long and innocent life, without staining his 
feeble age with civil blood. Their menaces 
compelled him to accept the imperial purple, 
hisonly refuge, indeed, against the jealous cruelty 
ijfi fl a x imin , since, according to toe reasoning of 

rf the throae deas t me ,dc stb» and those whodd- 
' rebelled. 0 


‘ ®f Gordianus was cm 

^c« he illustrious °f the Roman sonata. Gn toeitotoer^ 
diHIJB. side, he was descended from theijjrrtcchi ; ob 
his mother’s, from the «tnperor r Trajan. ,*sjk 


of his birto; and) in the eajoyment'Cf’iV'he 
dispUyed affeiegaat foste, and bawficeat dis- 
position. The pakoe in Rone,, formerly inha- 
bited by the great Pompey, imd been, during 

'*** Gertian *’ 
iflfe 

* Heradho) L Til, p. tJ9> Hi*. AugwU p. IAS. 




jSttf magnificence of Gordian was repeated,when 
he was aedile, every month in the year, and eSi 
-tended, during his consulship, "to the principal 

' r ... V. ' 


f tllBt. juj g to, house of Porapey i* canfttt 

Iff WWT am.iin i ^ niinn 1ll r l1 tlr became, after the 
n&h, flw OSpww Tra- 








.%&&' Wi AND; FAXit, 

chap . 1 Italy. He was twice elevated to the last-. 

vw mentioned dignity, by Caracalla and by Alex- 
ander; for he possessed the uncommon talent of 
acquiring the esteem of virtuous princes, with- 
out, alarming the jealousy of tyrants. His long 
life was innocently spent in the study of letters 
and the peaceful honours of Rome; and, till We?!' 
was named proconsul of Africa by the voice of 
the senate and the approb*tim» jOf Alexander,*! 
he appearapr udwa*^^ com 



As long as that emperor lived, Africa was 
under the administration of his worthy repaPP 
sentative ; after the barbarous Maximin had! 
qsjirped the. throne, Gordianus alleviated the 
miseries w hich he was unable to prevent. Wh&£. 
he reluctantly accepted the purple, he was abovq 
lif?a1ast:and valuahhJ##hih» 
ioS^telAntonines, whosevirtues? 
^conduct, and celebrated fit 
' thirty books. With tSerfC- 
nerable proconsul, his son, who bad aCOoiftpahied 
him into Africa as his lieutenant, ‘ Drat’ likew^ 
declared emperor. His manners were 
btttli^dbaiuctier-wasequd^ amiable 

lumes, attested tt^hstiety «f -lAr ‘itM^iatipn^f 
and from the productions which* he .left behind 







* tfce anginal . letter***! 

at ttre >« t t r’s : iW fre « . fi e . I fi e Whorityaftheacnaws' 




by that assembly. 
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him, it appears that the faftncr as well as the cha«, 
latter were designed foe Use rather than for os-^ 
tentation. 4 The Roman ^jeople acknowledged 
in the features ofthfc^dunger Gor<liantbe-re- 
semblance 

■Was 

of Antoninus Pius, and rested the public hope 
on thoselatent yjftuee^hiitjkihad hitherto, as 
they fondly imagined lain concealed.!^ 
urious. indolence of a private life. -j- 

As soon as the Qordians had appeased the first They *>b- 

,1 . cit the con* 

tneiT firmation 

aedamations of the Africans, who honoured their 
virtues, and who, since the visit of Hadrian, 
had .never beheld the majesty of a Roman em- 
peror. But these vain acclamations neither 
strengthened nor confirmed the title of the Gor- 
dians. They were induced by principle, as well 
as interggh i tfi^solieit the approbation of the 
senate ; the noblest proving 

cials was sent. 



resolved ■ teMiet with, vigour. , The letters of the 
new princeawne^saaodest and respectful, excusing 
the necessity w hich had obliged them to accept 
%4mperial title ; 1 h& $tdMMt*ing, ; ^ 

^ >;-■ ■ . f 

* By «*di of hie concubines, the younger Gordian left three or 
fan* cbiKu-en. Hbiiterary productions, though less numerous, were 


©fcCUJfSAND PAtfc, 

\ 

chap, and thhir fete to the supreme judgment of the 
TM * senate . 4 


•n* wnatoi- jThe inclinations of the senate were neither 
doubtful nor divided. The birth and noble alii* 
* *' *f |ii anoes of the Gordians had intimately connected 
’ them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. 
Their fortune had created many dependents in 
feat assembly, their merit had acquired many 
friends. Their mild fe uM fetha opened the 
flattering prowpam rtf feat mt lisitiii, Bot only of 
feHaoWH* **! l oii' af the repuHican gowsrnment. 
fhft terror of military violence, which had first 
obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex* 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian 
peasant * now produced a contrary effect, and 
provoked them to assert the injured rights of 
fraodoan and humanity. The hatred of Maximin 
■ l i fetadh the senate was declared and irophwahle ; 

■*' ' ' innocence would not remove 

«Ti aspkfc***; and even the care of feel# mm 
safety uiged them to share the fetfett^-bf as 
enterprise, of which (if unauocessfldj they were 
Sure to be the first victims. Tbeee eonsideratioaft 
aodpwfaaps others ofatnme private nature, 
fe»re' fehuLod m a p r c f ioas conference of the 
<*»*«*» had \lre nwigistnite8. As soon as their 
resolution was decided, they convoked in the 
temple of Castor the whole be^Tof the senate. 
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according to an ancient fttm , of secrecy, 1 cat- char 
culated to awaken theh atteatk®, aod to conceal VII ~ 
their decrees. .« Coasaript fathers,” said the 
consul Syll»%,^^#^%-Goipdi^T.|oti^.«f 
** consular pr»w«s»J* f tb# , * 

“ other .yamf fe ronant, have been declaredem- 
" peror* fc*y the general consent of Africa. Let 

youth of Thysdrus; let na ret4gn <|htf>fes 
** to the faithful people of Carthage, our gene- 
“ rous deliverers froman horrid monster. — Why 

timidly? 



** other? vhyhesitafce? Maxhoin isa public 
“ enemy ! may his enmity soon expire with him, 

** and may we long enjoy the prudence and feli- 
“ city of Gordian the father, the valour amt 
** constancy of Gordian the son!” 1 . The noble 
ardour of the consul revived the languid spirit 
Of (hr decree the elec- and** 
tion of «j ^mii|T|gpBjnldVid ; M a xim ui, his MaJu ^ n 
son, and his ndhnntrnf»h 
o fMto ai c country, and liberal 
fered^hwadwsoever had ih^4»8*Pp^tp4?*w4 
fortune hMiestioy them. »- 

- During ahseoce, a detachment am®** 

•f the pr*t <mm gu a rds remained at Rome, ta-.miu 

?**■ V’<v *•' ■■■_. > -,&n 

» Hr» the serrantt ot Um" 


tad tbOr <*ee was «fcd by 
wtoAacMtn* WsKwy, p. W, $m rwfrs d» ***** «- 
*• «WJwrp4»» of the OMSilipDWsWv 
, * This agicR^jgsgch, translated from the Augustin* historian, 
p. IS*, seems traarribart by bun from the original registers of th, 


Some ao< 

Italy, 



im'tM'ciiiiiU iNft ’ Fa£L 


chap. ptQtfkt, or rather to command the capital. The 
VI1 prefect Vitalianus had signalized his fidelityto 
Maximin, by the alacrity with which he had 
obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel mandates 
of the tyrant. His death alone could rescue the 
authority of the senate and the lives of the 
senators, from a state of danger and suspence: 
Before their resolves had transpired, a quaestof 
and some tribunes , were commissioned to take 



his devoted liffc i with 

eqoaHMSWwesi- and Recess p and, ^ri|h tbeh* 
hfetody daggers in their hands, ran through tb§ 
Streets, proclaiming to the people and the fch 
diers, the news of the happy revolution. The 
enthusiasm of liberty was seconded by the pro* 
ihise of a large donative, in lands and money'*, 
the Statues of Maximin were thrown down ; 

df the eanpire - acknowledged,. with 
two Gewdha® 

5 1 * 1 : Mid the example ofRomewaa 
; ft»ll<M)ri‘d^-‘tbe ? rest of Italy. - 

an.i pre- A new spirit had arisen in thaf£sl#^blyj * 

pares for a , , . J 

cun unr. whose long patience had been insuitefl by w an ton 
despotism and military licence. The senate *** ’ 
sumed the reins erf government, and, with a calm 
intrepidity,' prepared to vindicate by arm*-' the 
cause of freedom. Among the consular senators 
recommended by their merit and services to the • 
favour of the emperor Alexaiufex, it was easy to ■■ 
select twenty, not unequal- to the command af * 
att «*»y, and. ^^^-^^%s ‘ 

- ’»# x-’ • 

? Herodwn, 1. vii, p. 214. 
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■033 the defend of Italy e n truste d. Each was CHAT. 
^pointed to tut teiQi tfriQtil ti ^department ; 
torthorized to enrol and diseipBitethe Italian' 

* of deputies; chosen Horn 
the moatllhiotrious of the senatorian and eques- 

the-fwemors of the several pro Vhp^Bflj af i ii i^i 
conjuring them to fly to the assistance of their 
country, and to remind the nations of their an- 
dent twMM*. fi iiw B fta il yn i l li the Roman senate 

and f*ojde. T^ g«ieral respert with Which 
these deputies were received, and W 

Italy and the provinces m favour of the senate, 
sufficMBtly prove that the subjects of Mathwin 
were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
Which the body of the people has more to fear 
5 am oppression than from resistance. The eon* 

£;tJ»t ■ mekmebofy truth, inspires a 

hMfcoee ci^i ~ _ 

for the- benefct of a few faetteuh 

MV.. •> • *■■**:*&*:*'+* 

For whSethe cause of the Gordians was em-fece at ami 
braced wrtb s ge h ^BffiuH ve ardour, the Gordians^*^ 
themselves were no more. The feAle court of Gordi “® 
i was alarmed, with the r 
, governor of 
siratthaad of veterans, 

j* ■, 

• ' •*,**’ t - * ■> 

* Hero$an, i. »B» p. *47. L viii, p. 87T. 

isa 




H«t. August, p, IS6» 
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chap, bamas, attacked a faithful, but unwarlike pro« f 

VII- * 

visce. The younger Gordian sallied out to meet 
the enemy at the head of a few guards, and a 
numerous undisciplined multitude, educated in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His .useless 
valour served only to procure him an honourable 
death in the field of battle. His aged father, . 
whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, 
put an end to his life on the first news of the defeat. 





to the" conqueror, and Africa was exposed, to 
rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged to satisfy hi*-, 
unrelenting master with a large account of bipods 
and treasure. 0 

Election of -The fate of the Gordians filled Rome withjutfc, 
but unexpected terror. The senate convoked h* 
nu* by the the tempR of Concord ; affected to transact the 
w» July, ctfmmon business of the day ; and seemed tojdfc ; 
chne, with trembig^emaety. the consideration , 
we public danger.. Aifilspb; 
consternation prevailed on the assembly,- ti l, 
senator, of the name and family of Tr^h, awateC 
ened his brethren from their fatal lethargy. He 
represented to them, that the choice of .cautiqus 
dilatory measures had been long since out of their 
power; that Maximin, implacable by nature. 


4f 

P 1 ' a 


't 


* Herodian, L vii, p. 254. Hist. August, p, 150-160. We may 


observe, that one month and six days, for the reign of Gordian, it ft - • AA 


, sty? 


just correction of Casaubon and Panvinius, instead of ' the absurd 
reading of one year and six months. See Conuoefitsr. p. 193. Zo- s • € 
siinas relates, L i, p. 17, that tbe twoGordiiUts perished by a tfera- . -ji 
peh la die midst of their 'HVf(«(f i r ; • unage igftoranct of history, , *| 
or a strange abuse ofAJettjAprs f . C 
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dnd exasperated by injuries, was advancing to- chap. 
wards Italy, at the head of the militaiy force of 
the empire; and that tireir dnly remaining alter- 
native, was bia^y ib the 

field, or tflmeiy ^ expect the torture3and igno- 
mini ous delkiireserved for unsuccessful rebellion. 

« We have lost,” continued he> “ two excellent 
« blit unless we desert oui^^es, the 

“ hopes of the republic have not perishedwith 
“ the Gordians. Many are the senators, whose 
** virtues have deserved, and whose abilities 
“ wp^d^Mifemrth#uhptrfaT^ dignity.' Let ua 
“ elect 'two emperors, one of whom may coa- 
“ duct the war against the public effemy, whilst 
“ his colleague remains at Rome to direct the 
“ civil administration. I cheerfully expose myself 
“ to the danger and envy of the nomination, 

« and give my vote in favour of Maximus and 
“ Balbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript fathers, 

« or appdipi, itt the**; place, others more worthy 
« of the empire.” '""TOfe general apprehension 
silenced the whispers of/ealoh^f^fe 
c andida tes was universally acknowledged; sii«, 
the ho$& resounded with the sincere acclima- 
tions, of “long .fife and victory to the emperors 
“ Maximus andl&&inus. You are happy in the 
« judgment of the senate ; may the republic be 
«« happy under your administration 

■ * See the Augustan history, p. 166, from the registers of the se- 
nate s Unvote ia confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of ,the 
Apollinamn games enables us to correct it. 
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racters. 


„ , The virtues and the reputation of the new em- 
perors justified the most sanguine hopes of the 
Then- eh*- Romans. The various nature of their talents 
seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar de- 
partment of peace and war, without leaving room 
for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an admired 
orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise, 
magistrate, who had exercised with innocence 
and applause the civil jurisdiction in almost all the 
interior provin^es of the empim His birth waa 
noble,* his fortune affluent, his manners liberal 
and affable. In him the love of pleasure W&i 
corrected by a sense of dignity, nor had the hfll&fc 
of ease deprived him of a capacity for business. 
The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour usd abilities he had raised f 
%imself from the meanest origin to the first <®&* 
jJoyments of the, state imd army. His victoria 
‘ tfee Germans, ■ ; 

life, and the rigid impartiality of his 
justice, whilst he was prefect of the city, com- 
manded the esteem of a people, whose a®Eti0JI)t t 
were engaged in favour off the more amiable 

» ^ ^ -9ar*« f ■ - ’ w, 

Balbinus. The two colleagues bad both 


* He wu descended ham Cornelias Baltxis, a noble 

end the adopted -xta of Thedphahes, the Greet histnriiu . 

obtained tbe fnisdou* of Bane by the favour of rojapef. Md p*»o 
served it by the eloquence of Cicero (see Orah pro Cornel. Bilbo). 
The friendship of C«sar (to whom be rendered the most import*** • 
eeeret services in the civil war) raised him to the consulship and tk* 
pontificate, honours never yet posSasfed bj? * Stronger. The ne^Aw v.fc 
Of (hie Belbos trtumpbed oftr Oft'&rtfe i^te*' See UleCesmaiA!** '$ 
Bayle, an mot Adfc «*, the aertttf ported*** •? 

that name, and rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of - 
former writers concerning them. 
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eon snls (Balbinus bad twice enjoyed that honour- e har 
ftble office), both had been named among the V tL 
twenty lieutenants of thosenatejand since the one 
was sixty, and the other seventy-four years old/ 
they had both attafitbdthe full maturity of age 
and nnnii;ijfip,|lp^ ' ' * 

Afteo thfe s^nate had conferred on Maximus Tumult at 
and Balbinus an equal portion of the consular TmTyoun^ 
aofi&feftian power, thd fftfe bf fathera qf “ 
their country, and the joint office of supreme c**ar. 
pontiff, they ascended to the capitol, to return 

solemn rtfes of sacrifice were disturbed by « se> 
dition of the people. The licentious ttttlMttnfe 
Hither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did they 
sufficiently fear the mild and Iromane Balbinus. 

Their increasing numbers sutarounded the temple 
of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours they asserted 
their inherent right of consenting to the election 


nf tbehr sovereign ; and demanded, with an ap- 

rors chosen by the senate; a thirdsbmiW ^wlded 
©f*Ab fmnily of the Gordians, 
tvTgWi^feyde to those pfi rices who harf Sacrificed 
their lives for tbe republic. At the head of the 
City-guards, aadtlie youth of the equestrian 


L xii, p. 632. JBot little dependence Is to hehdd tti 
tb^wtkftcity .of a modem Greet, t fo . growl; igpyjmfej^he ‘ 

•f the mini century, that he creates several imaginary emperors, 
confounds those who really existed. 

*^(p#*i»r.l,vii, p. 256, supposes that the senate was at first 
• onvt *iA ir ’ the^apitol, and is very eloquent on the occasion. The 
Augustan history^ jt, lie, seems much more authentic. 

V 3 


T1JB E v AN D FAXL 

chap, order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to cut 
jjieir way through the seditious multitude. The 
multitude, armed with sticks and stones, drove 


VII. 


them back into the capitol. It is prudent to 
yield when the contest, whatever may be the issue 
of it, must be fatal to both parties. A boy, only 
■' thirteen years of age, the grandson of the elder, 
and nephew of the younger, Gordian, was prut 
duced to the people, invested with the ornaments 
and title of Caesar. The tumult was appeased by 
this easy condescension ; and the two emperors, 
a$ soon as they had been peaceably acknowledge 
ed in . Rome, prepared to defend Italy against 
the common enemy. , t 

Maiimin Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions sue* 

deeded each othfir with such amazing rapidity, ^ 
mate and the mind of Maxiupn was agitated by the most 
furious passions. He is said to have received the 
news of the rebeJIip^oC the Gordians, and of the 
df£r£$of the^senate against him, not with the 
temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast} 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the disr 
tant senate, threatened the life of his son, of hi* 
friends, and of all who ventured to approach hi* , \ 
person. The grateful intelligence of the dedth 
,©f the Gordian s was quickly followed by the as? 
i surance that, the senate, laying aside all hopes of | 
pardon or accommodation, had substituted in v>; 
their room two emperors, with whose merit he 
could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the * 
only consolation left to>. Maximin, and eeyenge | 
ctfuld only be obtaatedilby arms, The stftngtb ■£ 
of the legions had been assembled by Alexander 
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from all parts of the empire; '. Three successful char 
campaigns against the Germans, and the Sarma- ^ ^ 
tians, had raisedthdr fame,confinned their 
discipline, and even increased their numbers, by 
filling the ranto^f^r ttfeflmrer of the barbarian 
youth. The*life of Maximin had been spfent in 
war,- and the candid severity of history Cannot 
refuse him the valour of a soldier, or -even the 
abilities of an experienced general . 11 it iuight 
naturally be expected, that a prince of such a - 
character, instead of suffering the rebellion to 
gain stability by.delay, should immediately have 
marched from the banks of the Danube to those 
of the Tyber, and that his victorious army, in- 
stigated by contempt for the senate, and eager to 
gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned 
with impatience to finish the easy and lucrative 
conquest. Yet as far as we can trust to the ob- 
scure chronology of that period , 1 it appears that 

k In Herodian,!. p. 249, and in the Augustan history, we 
have, three several orations of Bievimin to his army, on the rebellion 
«f Africa and Rome. M. de TtlMi'nal had V'Wjr iwtly obs erv ed, that 
they.neither agree with each other,, nor with troth. ; HiStsfaa. dea 
Empereujs, ton. lit, p. 799. „ .'W-l- n '*Vw. - * 

' 1 The carelessness of the writers of that age leaves ds in a' singnlar 

? perplexity. l. We know that Maximus and Balbinus were killed 
.during the Capitaiine games. Herodian, L viii, p. 285. The au- 
thority of Censorious (de Die Natali, c. IS) enables us to fix those 
games, with certainty, to the year 238, but leave? us in ignorance of 
tbg month or day. 2. The election of Gordian by the senate is 
fixed, with equal certainty, to the 27 th of May; but we age nt a 
loss to discover, whether it was fikthe came or the p&ceding year. 

TUlemont and Muratori, who m a int a in tile two opposite opinions, 
bring Into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjectsres, and 
probabilities. The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, the 
series of events between those periods, more than can be well reconciled 
to reason and history. Yet it is necessary to choose between them, 

U 4 
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chap, the. operations of some foreign war deferred tbs 
vg * Radian -expedition till the ensuing spring. From 
the prudent conduct of Maxiinin, we may learn 
that the savage features of his character have been 
exaggerated by the pencil of party, that his pas. 
sions, however impetuous, submitted to the force 
of reason, -and that the barbarian possessed some, 
thing of the generous spirit of Sylla, who sub. 
dued the enemies of Rome, before he suffered 


himself to revenge his private injuries.* 
fatoltaiy, ^e^trocps <*f Maximin, advancing fat 

*. o. 238 ,’ -essoeHeat order, arrived at the foot of the Johan 
February, ^yp^ t j ie y were terrified by the silence and don* 


lation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy, The . 
villages and open towns had been abandoned OB 


their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was 
driven away, the provisions removed, or destroy. , 
the hridges broke down, nor was any tkfelg 
left Which could i|#wd either shelter or mb* 
Sdfedoe to an invader. Such had been the wisp 


ordw* of the generals of the senate'; whose d®» 
sign was to protract the war, to ruiatfaeurmy of 
Maximin by the slow operation of famine, and to 
consume his strength in'’the sieges of the prin« ; 
cipal cities of Italy, which they had plentaifaily 
stored with men and provisions from the despfted f 
country. A<pileia received and withstood the 
r ‘ Ca ' shock of the invasion, The streams that 5 
issue from the head of the Hadriatic gulf, sw$fed ’ 
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by the mekmg of thewiater snows , 1 opposed c«a». 
m unexpected obstacle M the araw of Maximin. vtl * 
At length, on a singular bridge, cbostructed, with ' 




art and difficulty, 
ported his 
the beautifl 


be trans- 




s in the neighbourhobdmf 


Acjuilea, demolished the suburbs, and employed 


the timber of the buildings int^ie engines and 
tow***, with which, on every side, hfr attaokedtfce 
city. The walls, fallen to decay during *' 

security of a long peace, had been hast ily repaired 
on this ' * farttbe firmest de- 

fence of Aquileia coasted in the Constancy of 
tbe citfeetts ; all ranks of whom, instead of being 
dismayed, were animated, by the extreme dan- 
ger, and their knowledge of the tyrant’s unrelent- 
ing- temper. Their courage was supported and 
directed by Crispinus and Menophilus, two of the 
twenty lieutenants of the senate, who, with a small 
body of regular troops, had thrown themselves 
into the fag«H^ej ^l|^,> ^T'he army of Maximin 
was repulsed on nepsa 

(Annali d'ltalia, _ ^ _ 

dP the snSW suits better with the months of June or Jui », than with 
that of Febraitjflf.'J’tbe opinion of a man who passed his life between 
the Alps and UwA^pn opines . is undoubtedly of great weight ; jej 
I observe, 1. That the long winter, of which Mura tori takes ad van. 

«g», is to be found OTrty hrtbfc Latin version, an3 not in the Greek 
*« (MT Herodian. %. That thevfcfesitude of suns and nisHfe vifc&K 
the soldiers of Maximin were -fpitmd ilietodiaa, L t|R» JK-WOt ,4fe 
notes the spring rather than the returner. ^ke naj observe likewise, 
that these several streams, as they meRed hits one, owo p us sd the 



Timavos^ao poetical Iv (in every setse’W the word) described by Vlr- 
39*ey am about twelve miles tdr the east of A^uileia. iW 
»*«*. iMiU, toss. j,p, ifiS, Ac 
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'"■* * t 

chap, destroyed by showers of artificial fire, and the ( 
V * L generous enthusiasm of the Aquileians was exalt- 
ed into a confidence of success, by the opinion, 
that Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in 
person in the defence of his distressed worship- 
pers.” 

Conduct of The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as 

Maximus. « _ , 

- .far as .Ravenna, to secure that important place, 
and to hasten the military preparations, beheld 
the event of the war, in the more faithful mirror 
of ifsaasai ax^- policy. Me wa 4 too sensible, that 
» single 'town could not resist the persevering 
efforts of a great army ; and he dreaded, lest the 
enemy, tired with the obstinate resistance, of 
Aquileia, should on a sudden relinquish the 
fruitless siege, and march directly towards Rome. 
The fate of the empire, and the cause of freedom* 
must then be committed to the chance of a battle; 
and what arms caaljd J p, ; oppose to the veteran 
h | g»gnP ',-ef. tfee Rhine and Danube ? Some 
troops . newly levied among the generous, but 
enervated, youth of Italy, and a body of German , 
auxiliaries, on whose firmness, in the hour of . 
trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the midst # 

, of these just alarms, the stroke of domestic con- 

spiracy punished the crimes of Maxisptai and 
delivered Rome and the senate from the, calami- 
ties that would surely have attended the victory 
of an enraged barbarian. 

* Herodian, 1. viii, p. 272. The Celtic deity was mpposed to be 
AfeUe, and received, uukrtfeatretHK, thetbanka of the senate, t 
A toiapto was litevrire baatgto VeSus liar Bjdd, in law of tb » : *-t 
womanof Aquttot*, wfeohad grak tp axax hair to make ropes fof 

the military engine* 
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The people of AquUeia ihad scarcely expe- char 
/fenced any of the common miseries of a siege ; vtl ’ 
their magazines were plentifully supplied, and Murder of 
several fountains within the walls assured them of 
an inexhaustibfereaouree of fresh water.- i The*- 238 , 
soldiers of J^aximin were, on the contrary, ex- April ‘ 
posed to the inclemency of the season, the con- 
tagion of disease, and the horrors of famine. 

The Open country was ruined, the rivers. filled 
with the slain, and polluted with blood. A spi- 
rit of despair and disaffection began to diffuse it- 
self among the treepft ; and as they were cut pff 
from all intelligence, they easily believed that 
the whole empire had embraced the cause offthte 
senate, and that they were left as devoted vic- 
tims to perish under the impregnable walls of 
Aquileia. The fierce temper of the tyrant was 
exasperated by disappointments, which he imput- 
ed to the cowardice of his army ; and his wanton 
and ill-timed cruelty, instead of striking terror, 
inspired hatred,, aflfl. a just desire of revenge. 

for 5 £beir wives and children in the : 'Camp of 
Alba, near Rome, executed the sentenceof tHfe 
senate. .. Maximin, abandoned by his guards, 
was slain in his tent, with his son (whom he had 
associated to the honours of the purple), Anuli- 
nus the prefect, and the principal ministers of 
his tyranny" The sight of their* heads, Iforne 

» Herodian, 1. viii, p. 279. Hist. August, p. 146. The dura- 
tlon of Maximin’a reign has not been defined with much accuracy, 
except by Kutropiw, who allows him three years and a lew day* 

(1- i* ' 



vu. 


His por- 
trait. 
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chap. on. the paint of spears, convinced the citizens of 
Aquiltin, that the siege was at an end ; the gates 
of the city were thrown open, a liberal market . 
Was provided for the hungry troops of Maximin, 
and the whole army joined in solemn protesta- 
tions of fidelity to the senate and the people of 
Rome, and to their lawful emperors Maximns 
.and Ralbinus. Such was the deserved fate of 
a brutal savage, destitute, as he has generally 
been represented, of -every sentiment that dis- 
tinguishes a civilized, or even a hitman being. 
The body was suited to the soul. The stature 
of Maximin exceeded the measure of eight 
feet, and circumstances almost incredible are 
related of his matchless strength and appetite;* 
Had be lived in a less enlightened age, tradition 
and poetry might yell have described him as 
-oaeof -those monstrous giants, whose 
tural power was %otuMaatly exerted for the de- 


Joy of the 

Roman 

Vorld. 


ii-da easier to conceive than to describe foe ^ 
universal joy of the Roman world an thefoll-pf ( 
the tyrant, the news of which is said to have been’ C 
carried in four days from Aquiteia to Ssttc. f 
The return of Maximus was a t*iumphal |^|tlP- | 




•if 

0- ix. t); me ma^ depend on the integrity of the teat, * i “'* * ' 

original is checked fry the . Greek tension of niear.ios. 

* Eight Roman feet »hd one third, which are HpU to 
eight'English feet, as the two measures wwih eaih ottwr ip thefW | 
portion to 96T to 1000. See Grates’s d i sep urs freft the Roman feet. ',:Ji 
We are told that Maximin could driqk in' A' .day. an amphora <0* ^ 
ahWBt seten gallons of wine),. aBtfj^dVhlttjWfbrty.pounfti of meat- 
He could mote a loaded teg tjfRh Us J 

ennhMe stones in his ha^, sisj war* tSpkrOall trees by the roots.' 5W 
hit. life in the Augustan History. 

' - Mi 
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won; bis colleague and yo• **ag Gordian went out 
to meet him, and the threeprineea made their 
entry into the capital, attended, by the ambassa- 
dors of almost all the cities of Italy, saluted 
with the spikeid&'Ofi&frmgs ef gratitude and stj- 
PffslHhiiiiliwered with the unfeigned ao 
dantatSonh Of the senate and people, who per- 
.suadfed themselves that agobien age would suc- 
ceed to an age of iron.® The eondacthf the two 
emperors corresponded with these expectations. 
They administered justice in person ; and the ri- 
gour of the one was tiempered by the other’s cle- 
mency. The oppressive taxes with which Maxi- 
min had loaded the rights of inheritance and 
succession, were repealed, or at least moderated. 
Discipline was revived, and with the advice of 
the senate many wise laws were enacted by their 
imperial ministers, who endeavoured to restore 
a civil constitution on the ruins of military ty- 
ranny. What reward may we expect for de- 
“ livering ‘Kay^J^iistrar' nMjnster ?” was the 
question asked by ja, ; moment ; of 

and confidence, Balbinus answered it 
witKodi^lHBSitation, M Hie love of the Senate, of 
“ the people, and of all mankind.” “ Alas 
replied his mofe penetrating colleague, “ Alas! 
“ I dread tlie hatred of the soldiers', and the fatal 
“'effects of their resentment.” 11 His gpgMfimr 
sions ware kit too welljustil^hiFibfr av«>fe 

• .-flit IfraN tra|gratuiatory letter of Claudius Julianas th« sonsul, Wt 
*h« two emperors, ia the Augustan History. 

* Hist August, p. 171. 


SOI 

CHAP, 

Vlt 



S02- AND Nai'.I 

chaP- Whilst Maximus was preparing to defend Italy 

vu * against the common foe, Balbinus, who remained' 

sedition *tat Rome, had been engaged in scenes of blood^’t 
Bome * and intestine discord. Distrust and jealousy' 
reigned in the senate ; and even in the temples 
where they assembled, every senator carried either ' 
open or concealed arms. In the midst of their r .. 
deliberations, two veterans of the guards, acta**, 
ated either by curiosity or a sinister motive, au- 
daciously thrust themselves into the house, and 
advanced by degrees beyond the altar of Victory” 
Gallicanus, a consular, and Maecenas, a praetflP ' 
rian senator, viewed with indignation their inso- 
lent intrusion : drawing their daggers, they iafcff' , 
the spies, for such they deemed them, deadat 
’ the foot of the altar, and then advancing to the 4 
door 'of the senate, imprudently exhorted the 5 
dnittitude to massacre the praetorians, as'the to- - ' 
cret adherents of tlSe tyrsmt. Those who escape# ^ 

' '$6rf of the tumult took refuge hip ^ 

the camp, which they (lefended with superior . ^ 
advantage against the reiterated attacks rf ( 
people, assisted by the numerous bands of gh^ ‘ 
diators, the property of opulent nobles. TB# J 
civil war lasted many days, with infinite loss fed j 
confusion on both sides. When the pipes wfete , | 
broken that supplied the camp with wafer, the*’^ 
praetorians were reduced to intolerable distress; '/j 
but in their turn they made desperate sallies into - v,|| 
the city, set fire to a grebt number of houses, ^ 
and filled the street».witlr A^l^od of the inh*^Jtf 
bitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by - ,’f; 
ineffectual edicts and precarious truces, to recon- 
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cile the factions at Rorae. ,f^Bt their animosity, chap. 
though smothered for a while, burnt with re- VTI - 
doubled violence. Thd ^eldiei^ dete&tiiig the 

prince, who waptgd^fchefefhe spirit or the power 
to comnuuidi^e. obedience of his subjects.' 

After the tyrant’s death, his formidable army Discontent 
had aidsnowledged, fensibWBeessity rather than " o f r |^ Pa- 
tron* choice, the authority of Maxi*nt)%. 
transported himself without delay to the camp * 
before Aquileia, As soon as he had received 
thekpajh^^^ in terms 

full of mildness ..fntl modern^iqn. lamented, 4$* 
ther. than arraigned, the .wild disorders of thn - 
times, and assured the soldiers, that of all their 
past conduct, the senate would remember only 
their generous desertion of the tyrant, and their 
voluntary return to their duty. Maximus en- . 
forced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
pqrified thecamp by a solemn sacrifice of ex- 
piation, and thfmx jBWIiiiWrid t|hr legions to their 

a lively, sense of gratitude and ’ 

nothingt««aid reconcile the 
praetorians. . JCbey attended the emperors on the 
memorable day of their public entry into Rome; 
but amidst the general acclamations, the sullen 
dejected countenance of the guards sufficiency - 
declared that they considered themselves as the 
object, rather than the partners, of the triumph. 

When the Whole body was united in their camp, 
had served under Maximin, and those 


* Heredian, L viii, p. 258. 


* Herodian, 1. viii, p. 213. 
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chap, whft hadremained at Rome, insensibly coentHM 
vn - bleated to each other their complaints an daj^ 

' "^ .prehensions. The emperors chosen by the nlUf : 

' had perished with ignominy ; those ek*t®4 

the senate were seated on the throne.* The long 
discord between.' the civil and military powers 
was decided by a war, in which the former bad 
obtained a complete victory. The soldiers mast 
now learn a new doctrine* of submission to tit 
senate;. and whatever* al g mw ay-wag affected 
^^^»B^#asseral#y they dreaded a slew 
revenge, coloured by the name of discipline/llw 
justified by fair pretences of the public 
But their fate was still in their own handy; ttd 
they had courage to despise the vain terrors 
<jf an impotent republic, it was easy to -Mb* 
the world, that those who were masters 

were masters of the aathaaitj#** ; 

Tir BWtedtlNi elected tw» prme^wp; . 

p rnhaMc tfaat, besides the declared reason of p*®* £ 
Baibinus. v j(ji n g f or the various e m ergeneies of pcpBWMdt* 

war, they were actuated by the secret desira % 
of weakening by division thn despotism o f'^W $ 
sqpr&ne magistrate. Their policy waseflb«dM*s 
bud it proved iatal both to their ««pa*d®s*<wl * 
to themselves. The jealousy of power was soon*,; y 
exasperated by the difference of character. Ma?* ; ? | 
iimis despised Baibinus as a hixprioas nobl<> <§ 

was in his turn disdained 

^ * Th* dbaerratiaq inf fean. igaAft tepwtatly enougli in d»** 
clirnisliom of the senate, anil With regard to the soldiers it earn** 
the appeeranc* of a wanton insult. Hist. August, p. I 1 ?®* 
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obscure soldier. Their silent discord was under- cnar. 
«*»od rather than, seen; * but tbo mutual con* 
s^cmsnm pr&eaated themtfirom mating m my 

mm P**N*fe» temp* srlH* , 

whole chpaNWa employed in the cnp i toJign 
gam e* a d d ♦Wi eroperors were left almost afoae 
in th n |»l a rr tkey were 
bydheappruAch of » troop of des j NH W t t 
sins. Ignorant of each ether’s situation nr 4e* 
signs» for they already occupied very distant 


tbeywwtoi the important moments iuidbtd*' 
bates and fruitless recriminations. Thearrmt) 
of the guards put an end to the rain strife. 
They seised on these emperors of the .senate, 
for such they called them with malicious con* 
tempt, stripped them* of their garments, out) 
dragged them in insolent triumph through the 
streefe. with a design of inflicting a 

slow and. ^imwi.fidaail^vit these unfortunate 
princes. The 
ful^grmans of the 

their hriwu ; and their badfe^ mangled with 

®t thousa*»4Uf^»ds, were left exposed to the 
iagults or to thopity of the populace.* ! . 

t tacit*, *t 
f p. 170 , ThU 
* fcttt? writer, 

.♦■win, a tria, w m, wa 





‘ <{£*.- 

I. 




N 



’* AND KAtti. 




c ; -Iadthespaee of a fewntonthfe, six piiaces had 
VH ” bfttt dttt off by the sword. (k>rdiarr y who hadfe, 
ThTthua already received* the title of Caesar, was-theanlyt. 

person that occurred to the soldiers ass proper to* 
«.ie empe- fill the vacant throne . 1 They ; carried him to; 
the etfey^nd Unamn*»$lysaluted him/Aagustn*, 
attdiemperon ■ Kis *na»e was, dear to the senate; 
^iadipebple; ins tender hge promised a l«wg inv 
purrity of military licence; and tlMs&ubiuisakuvafi 
Rome «adtfce,:pr^ of tim . 


:ZZ31ZJL. 


pence' indeed of its freedom and digwty,jhHHj*f 
the horrors of a new civil war in the heart joC 
the* capital/ . i . .. 

hmocenc* 3tj^; the third Gordian was only nineteen yaact 
«ge at the time of his death, the history a£#| fc ; 

- I^W^me.ithMQWn to us with gixsatecawmracjk 
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sn * rw-.* 4?a ™ ■snw vi «..V‘ • * n**?: ? 



at«Ay after his accession; he;fott»intii(jUn) hamhi 

i/mnffm gai» «t; •% 

*•— <***« 1 
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his mothers* eunuchs, t &of^fjgti ous vermin of ci 





to ihe mo #-' 1 ” ‘ 

kind. We are ignorant by what fortunate * 
dent the empecorescaped -from this ignominious 
sfcw “ "" 



ditto. The young prince married the' daughter 
of his master of rhetoric,' hM " promoted big ftt* ; > 
tber-in-iaw to the first offices of the Mnpiw. 

are'BfetHextoilito> t B lp| g^g^ ^^ Uie conscious 

isdtftpttid from the tJUMiy 
andStBfetdafe that he i 

ance. Ih^HWtpDUji acknowledges, with, an anri- 
aSJe confusion, ?^bperrtt« of ids past conduct; 
andjhpnents, withamgular propriet/, the misfor- 
tune of a monarch, from Whom o^en at tefeg of 

p. 161. From aoWfc&rta Sn tjte two letter!,’ I 
s eunuchs were not expelled the palace, without 
nee, and that the young Gordian rather. 
Kf than cenaauU.ll to, their disgrace. 

- X 2 


of 

Miritheus. 




cyA.p. 

Yll. 


Thtl’er* 
sian war, 
- a. d. 242. 


" t * , 


*PJK*CLtW» AND fAbb 

courtiers' perpetually labour to conceal thfc 
■ , . • • 
vrjphe life of Misitbeus had been spent in th* 
profession of letter, not of anus ; yet suchwas ' 
the versatile genius of that great man, that, wbef 
he weg appealed pwtwiw ^prefect, foe^d** 

gour and ability. The Persian® had invaded 
Mesopotamia, and threatened Anting 

the last time recorded in history, the tempif ^ 
Janus, and marched in person into the liast^jQi 
his approach with a-' great army, the ?S8Pld 
withdrew their garrisons from the cities 
they had already taken, and retired from tbe®a* 
Tigri* Geedinn enjoyed the pk* 
sBfe «^aRnfl«ae«^<» the senate the fiMMtw e** 

■ M.-Mfl,nrqnft.* whichstiMnwtihedi: with? ■•'hiroiMSft 


ther«md prefect. Dnviag the w hole expedition, 
Misitheus watched over the safety u*d diawhlipb 
of the army; whilst? " ‘‘ JlL 1 1 



n . . ...... * ( -* 

* Duxit ux«rem filiam Misithd, qom iwntV *k>V** nt '*_ , 

parentela mi putaTit { et prsefeeto m PW* ItT 

(Mile Jxm et contemptibile vii&*A»ijcftii««inWr ■"....■ -.’'A 

^dSL^SSdjEKfT^S^s; 

Plotinar Mmnpanicd ttM Unrf , #w B 'P ttd V °» to** ef 
art by the hope of peoetnUaf « tor « India. 


2 


■ ICO.* 


■ IT y*? 

pryp4iiir^ti>Jli#f<#>^ 


from s» 4 m 0 t ». station to the first dignHfcssf 
the 0iifi>m'iiWirm8 ; to prove that he was & boki 




kCJj »\\yg»T 


v:t- \k , . r , 


ployed to supplant, not to serve, his indulgent 
master. The minds of tbs soldiers were irritated 


r«; m -ii •>■ 

; v/ki'.' 3 t 


prmee. It is not in our poorer to trace the sutv 
oessHsl steps of the secret oenspimcy nod open 
sedition, which were at length fetal to Gordian. 

A sepulchral monument sms erected to- his me* Murder or 
jBfiory OQ.thc sp@t c where he was killed, hear the 

the little twer Mwch * ' 




» About twenty ^tmrjjfg} the JttJ 
tttfe&f the two emptf*% ;• * ' ' 

4 The inscription (wljich eoataioeSi 


description* which * rcpub 4 

" wit ' '*• 

a of dCir cerium, on. the 


V&WpMm) fl.agatU p. 165) ; bttMUJIWtfbhi, » WOMtkKfWth, 
which ffcmaad the sepulchre, Mill Ahu^tS in the tfihc «# Julian. 
Set : S0|>3aa. > 4fe|toUli*. zxiii. 5. 

.» Airf it in * VKvfex. Sutrop. it, ?. Ortwins, vii, SO. Ammianta 
SUtceHimu, zxiii, & ' Caajntit, I. i, p. 19. Philip, who wot a ns* 
tive of flostra, was about forty years of age. •»• 

£ 3 





-ai«j iPAtt 

riter of our own times hastraced of 
tafy government of' the Roman ‘en^ftfte; 

. in that age was called theRoma»4M£ 
** ^>ire, was only an irregular re|mhlid, n©t'nffif- 
“ like the aristocracy f ofAlgierst* where^Hns 
« militia,* posle&ed 

**^erfiaps, indeed, if may 
“ general rule, thal a^ n a fflW I tf y % t 

^‘diers only partoolMif the government by^thefr 
** disobedience amftfebellions. The 
** made to them by the emperors,’ weftB^ffily 
length of thd same nature" as* tUni 
'* formerly pronounced to the people by -'tie 
i ^fe»«^i*s' , and 'foe^bhnes ?» Andalfoongb-ttte 



kffeetion, dMfh^tM^ 
“ pose, with absolute' sway, •if * ti^aji 
“ tune ? What wns the empfertttf^stnpt’^^^^ 
“ minister of a vtoteargbft^^ 

tbenefif hfuftn bdhHers. • ■ * 

f^nriatjlbe army had elected PSfflp»Who 
“ ' way ^j (itl ft%n’.4 M ^t t * td the third £Jordia», 

Can tlw epithet of aridoenug beappiied, with any proprjj«W» *» 
the government of AJgier* ? Every rrafcjsry gpvcxnmett <U**»a#* 

. tweeu the extreme* at absolute mosi&f-fiiy Mjijjiild dergoMtfy- 

- *■*•£* 
•*fc«M** ,# .^w^ M npofre . foriffWNtn M « U Ota**** 

« Ia.n«OMt dM B w n> i m, c. 1«), « juater and men 

parallel. 


#% 


OF; THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

*i the tetter demanded, jth» > d hfe.might remain c 




He desired, at least, hejiwgJd 


The army, in these several judgments,: 
cised the supreme magistracy.’’ According; to 




sullen silence, was inclined Ito spare the mnoeent 
Me of h« hertefactor ; till, iwoUectijBg; tW- k»s 
innocence might excite aAipngerous compa»»0h 
In the Roman worlds becimiinatty^ ^A 14 ^ 
Wgardto his. suppliant cries, that: he shouldh* 

away to instaat 4eatfc 


and offanitrrttng theaffectioas of fhp people. 








§ 8 * xamrotxvni* and fam * 

c*ap, secular gamfes with infinite p whip 

' m ‘. juaddatuamlficence. Since their institution or«*M» 
iy Augustus, 1 they had been celebrated* 
by Claudius, by Demitian, and by Severus, and* 
were now renewed the fifth time, on the am*** 
plishment of period of a thousand years ■ 

Secular fr an t the foundatioaofitome. Eset dreum* 


a. i>. 248, 


none of the spectators had already seen thrift 


of beholding them a second time. The 
sacrifices were performed, during three 
e»- the banks of the Tyber; and the Cia 
Marinis resounded tpith musk: and dances,. 


4Bp ; these 


as many virgins, of noble 
parents were both alive, implored ttfcs pU|HtiW| 
gods in favour cf the present, and for tbeh«|» 







0 



n!? 

Hi, 

w«^Verj 

dou 

tool' 






Of THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

hymns, that, acc ording t»r*faaf**th of their, 

-the 


SIS 



pe^fei 

amjlea riW^ , , -, , t— ,-- • , - 

t»t«4fe if ^0b#t4ev<mt were employed in the rite* 
of iifjjlillirtllrif)i iihjfrit UuiTiitVrtTrpf " TT^* 
ill 4 h eBM na5kw«B minds the pastfn 
future fate of the empire. '■ <***££' 

Sinpe Romulus, with a small hand of shepberd&n^m^ 


j; empire. 


laborious school of poverty, had acquired the 
virtues of war ami government : by the vigorous 
jftxertion of those virtues, and by the assistance of 
fortune, they had obtained, in the course of the 
three succeeding centuries, an absolute empire 

e, Asia, and Africa. 



yhaffiyeed the thkty 4v e **c9 9* m*o+ m 
people, mmi dpi olved into the common mass Of 
jrttankind, lU^’^d^aunded with the: offifoas. rf 
pTfile proviiM«kfe 4 J«i*o had received the.namp 

V_T-i • ' •' «v c^Wjw, 

J The kle« of the secular | 

•f How*', mod the descrip 
* •* TpVrwafved calculation . 

Sn *T« that corresponds with the 75tth year before Christ. 
Sut so Uttie V&m sferonology of Home to be depended on, in the 
am* eftfjr fcPnfr Isaac Newton has brought tbc same eteat 
i*tow as the year «*T. : . 



3ft Jtinftfcctim FAtt 

c»ap. witU ft fat adopting the spirit of Romans. A irter- 
.^^ .laai^armv, levied* among the sabjects arrf 
Isttbarians of the frontier, was the only ordc^f 
ihen who preserved and abused" their ihdepeS#* 
ence. By their- tumultuary election^ a Syrians 
a Goth, or ah'^^/wrtrt^exalted to the’thrbtte 

of Route, power'cm 
€i#*"conqtiests - and over the fcounfinr of'Afte 
Scipios. A >■ - '<«Ni} 

roe imro m ili MlfBBW 


******** 

Hfillftiit Atlas to the Rhine and the D&iidtii: 
To the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, "Philip 
appeared a monarch no less powerful^ 4Htt 
Hadrian or Augustus had formerly beeo.^TNl 
Ibrm was still the same, but the anitMrtlag 
health and vigour were died. The tedasteysaf 
«*Ppfebpte was discouraged and exiutertwhtijsi 


after the } 

had propped tte’t&MtaM 
of the state, was corrupted ■ 

relaxed by the weakness, of the tnfpfe ilftts. "Tfcfe 
strength of the frautkn^wMfc&ih 



weriOM 
tion of 


decline of the Roman empkjt'v'i. *•} '■ ■: % 

+**' ■; ' ~ ?TW* F 5i?w “* • ■■• ' 4*’ •' v 


4V ’ - ; ***$ 

&■: -f * 
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-.MW -Wiiow -is: 



Rome were in her bosom ; the tyrants, and the 
soidier^y aBd her prosperity badavery distant 
46*# feeble interest* in the-revolutians that tnight 
happen beyond the Rhine and the Eaph rates. 
®Ht when the military order had tevcJied, -in w*M 

the prince, the laws of 
Hue of the camp, 


t aaS fe ttt h a previncefr 

|7het^Mipf«p iharaads: wwpe ; .ehaoged into 
iorimidable i*t*$ptseas, and, afteea long vicissi- 
tude of mut»*HsRi**aities, many tribes ofethe 




I «”vl fiftETRO M» 


en d&Vwi r ' to form a previous idea of the cha- 
prtepy ^n ^ jand designs of those nations who 
gvenged the cause of Hannibal and Mithridat&S. 








Revolu- 
tion* of 

Aaia. 


wandering savages, the inhabitants of A«ll 
were already collected into populous cithw, kaf 
reduced under extensive empires, the seat the 
arts, of luxury* £&d despotism. The Assyrians 
reined overifcwliBstf till the sceptre pf NMl 
«ad Semtramis drept from tb<s hands of dlftifc 
enervated successors, TheMedwaod tfccBafaf 
loaiaasdivhtedthBg Ihrmsiin i ft 

^11 ■ --*■—• ; aL>J OilitrfAl ■ifcTiilfr ii a if - j Mfc 11 


whose arms eouki not be confined within thsaBh 
row limits of Asia. * Followed, ns it is said^li jp 
two millions of men, Xerxes, the descendatiPif 
Cyrus, invaded Greece, Thirty thousand soldiafr, 
under the command of Alexander, tho sdn af 
PhiHp,wh<> was intrusted by the Greeks wiHi 
thair glory and revenge*were sufficieiittftte*A«i 

» • . *«.» • a. .. n ran t m 'iwiiift 


tbe<Ea*fc sAhoOt the same timer 4fc*G 
nominious treaty, they resign^ to- 
the country on this side Mount > 
were driven by the Parthian^ am obscore htedfe 
of Scythuto origin fNNP -dll toe provinffeTiC 
Upper Asia. Tbe-fomidaWe pow** oCMmPm& 

* an «ncjew >i | p i to it p . ,^ i ii<r if vdw* 
observe, that the Anyriaas, the Meies, the fersiana. and iheJBg 
eedonians, reigned over Alin oft* thharibtS fttf« f hUjfiiwrfUld'tp BBqt 
Svejfara, from the aetesaion ef ****** * 

*T tte Bomaua. A* me latter «f. JHW ja*m*fe»U, », ; 
jW* Mb* Chriat, WiafnHiite tor hCgftii WM 7 T*»Mo«W 
earn* «*- The iUnaS»<*r*ntaii trjlnhf, foimS (tt *aSf»8 J W 
AleMnder, want 4fty yeti* higher. j. *■ : 


Of r*B &OBUK KMPIRX. 

thiaa^ wbieh spread fromihtea to the frontiers 
of%H%«\yas i» fatw&jatimm&tor Ajrishir, or 

Affauterxes* thofeuarinf of am* #MQtf j whicb» 



whole 




Artaxerxeshad served with greatrepatAtliiilB The p«-- 
the armies of Artaban, the last king of the 

exite,m£«^^ &&& eraes. 

tommy BBirhr&jftr 

was obscure, and the obscurity equally gave room 
to the aspersions of his enemies^aad the flattery 
of his adherents. If wwaredit the scandal of the 
former, Artaxerxes sprang from ihe^ illegitimate 
t q gp ff cc of a tanner’s wife wstb*a eommow sol- 
represent ima as descended 
fram^- hwi;^ < kings of Eersia, 

thttugh time a»4 
ftWMUit) anceata 

* . , i i r'ii i't r Wh\<-r *, m* 

■ h T ~ ‘ v ~rrilnfiTf • v: ' w -^ a * >,K me ■*>»*«»’«* sriteau. 

See Agathias, XB, WJ8. This great event (such a the carelessness 
•rtheOTOntalsifepBit hr BntjtSihM b'iligh as tSe tenth year 
•f Ceeronodus;^ add hr. of _ ' 


i^lU4^|^e Jtourth century, w-t; i*wr-: 

~’l>s l>aii«r*i oinnr-TT- Babea, th> eaHter’a Seae a a t Brctn the 
rijjjt‘‘|n>1orh'h^niM-1 the surname of Babegas, Um Hb » lame 
aR hit dmandasfrta** been styled SummUm. V'tT 

- - ' * . / ' 



the nowevtask of deuverihg- tbe> rtm&ttm 
fbom the' kipparession under which 
above five centwjdesisfoce the. dedth* rf -Dwto 
The Parthiao**^ gvoftt>bMb# 

kwtwf dQ^lttoiraiiag Artaban watt’ 
sla^fc and fchespnrifc of the Pattern rfcas jfarn0Na$ 
broken.' The authority of Ai4apMnes:was»«^> 


•t^H»3Bsy«l*hoimr of Arsacea were • confoiiidftl* 
itxnojig the ; prostrate satraps. •> A third, -motfe* 
mindful Of ancient grandeur than of present •fiS*#* 
ow i ^ te lM wpAto retire, 'with a nurnerous tnsBte 
of vassals,.. towards their kinsman the kiftg**^ 
buttin* littie anny>of desertm^w^ 


pous titles, instead of gratifying, the 
and to inflame in his soultbeambitioli of 


Reform*- l.'. Du rin g the -long servitude of Persia uniter* 
Magian the MacedonMtf1i#S^‘ tte|PartbiatfytA:e, .the, .na-^ 

religion. tions tjf Europe an! Xsia hg4ma*«aUy adopte d * 
Drna*b>-|MSa ' 

r Sec Mom* Chores en si*, L ii, «. 65.71, 







of reason <Hf infbim a rf 
%§0m att ai peik^, the Persian synotf- w «**#. 
doced, by sucoeadwe operations, to.jfwtgfrlltaKs 
sand, to four thousand,to four hundred, io&rty^ 
and at Uwhtoshatn Jtf»gi,4ba ®ost respectwfefcr 


rapb, a young but holy prelate* -xeeeived vfaaii 
the hands of hi* brethren tbf«r**¥* of MpUb 


lMMpdCed,' he related to the king and to tkeiA* 
Keying multitude, his journey to hammiapft 
his intimate conferences with the. DriJjp-sJiMHjpi • 
da*fht was silenced by this supernatural «rideh«9 *- 
and the articles of the fiuth of Zoroasthl^aM***'' 
v q M ni H h mrhy . and pstrfwnml^ l; 


Persian 
theology ; 
two prin- 
ciples. 


kMKfelt |ILI Nil 

war,' with the Roman 
The great and fundafla o n tsft 
tens, wa&the celebrated dnchdoerf r tlieiwwyi»^ 


1 «y* * tii. 


1 1 4 }«re princrjiMy dMte tMs ' fecouM* 

M. d’Anqnetil, *nd Are Ewfifet-, ' iStpUjUt vt tH UMP ■ 

Umu*t^^we»er, b« . 




OF THE HOMAN EMPIRE. 


and physical evil, with the attributes of a benefi- 
cent Creator .and Governor of*be world. The 
first and origraalBeing, in whia^ eir by whom, 
the universe exists, is denominated in the writings 
of Zoroaster.pwh^ ; hut it- must 

be confestf&iilbst this infinite substance seams 


rather a metaphysical abstraction of the mind, 
tha»iM0ia4ebject endowed withself-cpnsciousness, 
or possessed of moral perfections.— ftom either 
the blind, or the intelligent operation of this in- 
finite time, which bears but too near an affinity 
with the chaos «£ihe {Jffeeis; ttaeXwo secondary 
but active prindplesaf the uni#ii^-wfere from 
all ; eternity produced,- Ormusd and Ahriman, 
each of them possessed of the powers of creation; 
but each disposed, by his invariable nature, to 
exercise them with different designs. The prin- 
ciple of good is eternally absorbed in light; the 
principle of evil eternally buried in darkness. 
The wteehenerolence of Ormusd formed man 

fair habitation 
Bl^lvigilant providence; 
planets,*#the order of the sen*os%tuti£^ 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 
But the maK«»of Ahrixnan has long since pierced 
OrmttuTs egg; or, hi other words, has violated 
the harmony of his works. Since 
roption, the most minute xrtieh** of good 'and 
evil are intimately intermingled and agitated to~ 
gfifjgf-j; the’ rap^est poisons spring up amidst the 
most salutary plants ; deluges, earthquakes,, and 



TH* DECLINE AND FALL 


chap, conflagrations, attest the conflict of nature, and 
VI ^' the little world of man is perpetually shaken by 
fiee and misfortune. While the rest of human 
kind are led away captives in the chains of their 
infernal enemy, the faithful Persian alone reserves 
his religious adoration for his friend and protector? 
Ormusd, and fights under his banner of lights Inf 
the full confidence that he shall, in the last iSff 
share the glory of his triumph. At that derisive? 
period, the enlightened wisdom of goodness will 
reader ^tx^powtr of Ormusd superior to the fu- 
rious malice of his rival. Ahriman and his fol- 
lowers, disarmed and subdued, will sink into their ' 
native darkness; and virtue will maintain thertW- 
nal peace and harmony of the universe, 1 ' 'H 
wonbip!* theolo 8y Zoroaster was darkly compreib 

headed by foreigners, and even 

' - T. 


says Herodotus,™ “ rejects the use of 
“ of altars, and of statues, d 
“ of those nations, who 
“ are sprung from, or bear- nay affinity 
“ human nature. The tdp# of the hight 

. *>**' v ;• ' h&Mfi} 

fe liPWg >*,)•«** degree the *>&*%&*& 
m “* d ^ cau^, white 

nan into an inftfforWt rebellious spirit. 'tflieSrdiSir 
Ins t? -e Mahometans may have contributed to refine thUr. 
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tainsarethe places chosen fbr sacrifices. Hymns 

and prayers are.l|i0fEinc^»rftt^hip; the su-_ * 

preme God whmfiBstfee wi8<Keihete‘ of hea- 




“ ven, is 
Yet, at the 

and the Sun and moon. 
:haye ^denied the 
explained the e 4 |SiV»r^f|.f . 
which might appear to give a colour to it. Tne - 
elements, and more particularly fire, light, and 




productions, and the most powerful agents of the 
divine power and nature.® •>>; -*»■?>.... , 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and Ceremoni * 3 
lasting impression on the hwnaninind,must ex- precept*, 
ercise our obedience, by enjoining practices of 
Recast assign no reason; and 
mustaequhfe^ iMIfebfaK inculcating moral 
'duties analogops- 
Tl^giondF 

vided WJth/the former, and 
portion of.^j^ilatter. * At the age of puberty, 
the faithful Persianwas invested with a mysteri- 
ous girdle, the badge^oPthe divihe .protection; 
andfromthat momeht,aIlthe 




even the most indifferent, or th<Mti „ 

*v**j>e ■ 

* H]d» d* Retig, Pers. e. 8. Nolwitbstanding all Ihir dfctlnc- 
tiqna awft jp>* ifi . which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, 

the l uali a MBa gs, hare constantly stigmatised them as Idolatrous 
worshippers of the Ira. 

r 2 




THE DECLINE END FELL 

chap, were sanctified by their peculiar prayers, ejacu- 
lations, or genuflexions; the omission of, which, 
under any circumstances, was a grievous sin,j}ot •> 
inferior in guilt to the violation of the moral, § 
duties. The moral duties, however, of justice; 4 
mercy, liberality* &c. were in their turn require^ t 
of the disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape 1 
the persecution of Ahriman, and to live with! 
musd inh blissful eternity, where the degree 
felicity will be exactly . the tig* 
gee* ^ ; |||; 
Encourage- But there are some remarkable instances^jj;^ 
agrkiuf which Zoroaster lays aside the prophet, assuff^|| 
tat * 4 the legislator, and discovers a liberal concjjjig|| 
for private and public happiness, seldom td l.^|= 
found among the groveling or visionary scheaa# 

, OfiEuperatition. Fasting and celibacy, the 
soon means of purchasing the divine favour* 
cond^^ ^^ ^^a^bpjngence, xara criminal; 

in the magian religion, is obliged 






children, to plant useful trees, to-destrejM 
ous animals, to §onvey water,; 
of Persia, and to work out' 
pursuing all the labours* of agricultures 
may quote from thh Zandavesta a wfce : P' 
nevolee&maxHiL which compensates 
an absurdity. M. He who sows the 5 | 

” ' \ ’ - f '» ’Vjl 

“ See the Sadder, the smallest part of which consists ,®f * 
precept*. The ceremonies enjoined *ft hadftrtfennd ti#W eg- 
'M genuflexions, prayer*. Ac. were required wheneMr ih» 
PawHlt ent hi* nails, or mtrie Water; or as often as » ' 
sacred girdle. Sadder, Ark 14, SO, SO. 
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care and diligence. 



eater stock char. 
by the v,n - 
ft the 


yantf 

;i<>n,bf mankind. The stately 


“ repetition 
spring of every year 
lined to 
the presen 

kings of0i^^^ekdhanging their vain pomp for 
more^MifitBae gnestaess, ; Yr^y miauled with the 
humblest but most useful of their sul)je?ts.^^& 
that day the husbandmen were admitted, with- 
out distinction, to the table of the king and his 
satraps. •’*%' 
in 

with themW^ite ihbrf ^uaf^erlaSs! 9 ® 

“ yourlabours, was he accustomed to say (and 
“ tos#jK#ith truth, if not with sincerity), frh»» 
“ your labours, we receive our subsistence ; you 
“ derive your tranquillity from our vigilance"; 
" since, therefore, we are mutually necessary to 
“ together like brothers 



■te? 




1 


mst 



pc _ .. ______ _ 

but lea st "a comely 

royal aiidj^^^^iTwh^ might sometimes im T 
print a salutary\|»9Qn on (he mind of a young 
pif&e.’ ' 

tt«d;J5diraaster, in aTThis j n«* iw* »t 
ably sUpp&rted this exalted d^iip^er, his same 11 ''’ ™' >r ' 
t a place with those of NumS and 



' •* Zeihmta, teas X, p. 224, and Precis du Systeme dc Zoroastre, 
tom. ni. j, 

1 Hide de Religion* Pawnun, c. 19. 

V 3 _ - 
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s, and his systemwofild be justly entit- 
luse, which it has pleased some 
r fif our divides, and even some of our philoso- 
“ phers, to bestow on it. But in that motely com- 
position, dictated by reason and passion, by en- 
thusiasm and by selfiSh tnotives, some useful and 
subfSne' truths were 'disgraced by a mixture of 
"the most abject and dangerous superstition. The 
fnagi, or sacerdofkl ‘ extremely nu- 

CdUhcil.” Their forces were multiplied by disci- 
plihe. A‘ regular hierarchy was diffused through ; 
all the provinces of Persia ; and the Archima- 
resided at Balch; was respected as the 
visible head of the church, and the lawful suc- 
The property of the magi, ; 
iNdet the less wtnMiMr^ 

levied* a general tax on''tbf 
T fortt^^Shd the industry of the 
“ Though your good works, 
prophet, “ exceed in 



« Hyde de BeJagieoeFersaMta. c.28. Both Hyde 

dj to the nugian, the terms consecrated to thec h^** 1 ** 


’ ■ tatfli/s. Hi iubniii •#»*“ 

credit him) of Mb edliocs particular*: , L That the magi derfw* 
some of their most secret doctrines from the Indian brachmanj; sjA 
2. That they were a tribe or family, at «*0 ay order. 

1 The divine institution of tythes C tMMWt eti. yjlt g n la r Instance rf 
^V.^ r dw rutm ity between the law of Zoroaster a$i"th*t of Bfewes. . 

othenOlpr aceoetrt fcrit,' waft Suppose, if they physe,!* 1 * 
fSew§£«f ■ the Utmr times inwrted so useful an interpoldth®*** 
the wrfotego of Ihehr prophet. 
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trees, the drops of raja* . the stars in the hea- c ®^' 
veil, or the sands o» tbe seashore, they will 

ail be unparoftUdde, t° 7°*** they are 

accepted by the , orpriesfc r .To.ebtain 

the accepbltjt^i ^this guide to salvation, you. 
musk/sitfcfblly pay him tyihes of ail you pos- 
se^of jfdUr goods, of your lands, and of your 

ufiBtescape hell tortures; you Wifi secure praise 
in this world, and happiness in the next. For 
the destours are ..the teachers of religion; they 



on the tender minds of youth, - since the magi 
were the masters of education in Persia,- ap<i to 
their hand* the children even of the royal family 
•- were intrusted. 1 The Persian priests, who were 
of a speculative genius, preservedand investigated 
, the see9Q|a?„of (H-iciital philosophy, and acquired, 
eiihfer by or. superior art, 

• sCtbncea, which 

the rHagh* Those of more active 'd&fftfcittons 
mixed the world in courts and cities; and it 
is observedftltafthe administration of Artaxerxes 
Ups in a great measure directed by the counsels of 
fheiigacettlotal order, whose dign ity q i flfoff'r <rom 
poG^r/qr devotion, that its 


T? Aft# 8. * PHto in Alcibxad. 

J-PGuy (Hkft* Knur. i. xxx, c. 1) observes, that magic held man* 
Vind by th. triple Asia of religion, of pnysic, and_of astronomy. 

~f Agathiae, L iv, p. 134. 

Y 4 




t. 

3& ***} v&tte 


c h ap. $fyt£§rsf counsel of the magi was agreeable to 

tftertBDBhciable genius of their faith,* * to the 1 
spirit of practice of ancient kings, 6 and even to the ex« 
^ eca ' ample of their legislator, who had fallen a victim 
to a religious war, excited by his own intolerant* 
zeal.° By an edict of Artaxerxes, the exercise r 
of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, was'' 
severely prohibited. The temples of the Par»-v 
thians, and the statues of thejrdrafied monarchs, 

onentals to the polytheism and philosophy tit 1 . ; 
the Greeks) was easily broken ; e the flames 0? 
persecution soon reached the more stubborn Jews*’ 
and Christians/ nor did they spare the heretics* 
of their own nation and religion. The majesty * 
ofC^musd, who Was jealous of a rivOl/ was se^ 


conded by the despotism of Artaxerxes, wiocotdd^ 


soon reduced to the i 
derabie number of eighty thousand. 6 This 



* Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of HeB*ioo, «|gaeiMjriy i 
- marks, that the most refined and philosophic sects are constant' 

most intolerant. r. ”• - • * > r. 

* Cicen i * 0, 19. . Xerxes, by the advice of the 

totroyed the temples of Greece. ’ ' •' * . A : 

* Hyds da Belig. Persar. c. 23, 24. D’rferbelot BitSoC^atie 
Orientale gift tOC Life Hit Zoroaster, in tom. ii of riflskidsTesti. 

4 Compare Moses of Cb&cae, 1. ii, e . 74, with Arnmim . Man*!' 
eeDiu. xxiii, 6 . Hereafter 1 shall make use of these passages. ' _ > 
•Habbi Abraham in the Tarikh Rchickaril, jt idt,10*. 

Histoire des Juifs, I. viii, c.V Stxtttoen, L fl, e. l. r ' ; 
M s n^ t r who suffered an ignominious deezn^ft . ' 


as wfS a* a.christlan heretic. . 

‘ * Hydt dt BeHgSonj Persar. c. 21, 
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of persecution reflects dishonour on the religion 
of Zoroaster; bates it wssfiot|lcOfl|KtiTe of any 

i new 

monarchy, 
yf Persia in 

it. iiUfjjjiilfr tjr his valour and asteN^tsubusi,. 
had w»i»^^.8Ce|)tre of the East from the 

thority in 
the pro*- 
Vinces* 


the vast extent of Persia, a uniform andvigorim? 
administration. The weak indulgence of the Ari 
sacides I 
the 

of the king«t6ttH,'ia 
sessions. The vitaxte, or eighteen most powerful 
satraps, were permitted to assume the tegfd 
title ; and the vain pride of the monarch Whs 
Relighted with a nominal dominion over s6 
many vassal kings. Even tribes of barbarians id* 
theami&mt&aSi and the Greek cities of Upper* 



Asia,* 1 wii 


acknowledg- 


ed, or seldom obeyed, 

PifSika empire exhibited, 
lively iaaage of the feudai' Ihis 

since prtmi#e4. m Europe. But the activP vic- 



W These colonies »W*»'S*trenjely numerous., Seleucus Nicator 
founded thirty-nine citiWTnlf Bpiped from himself, or mpm ef hie 
relations (see Appian in SyrTse. f Mil). - 

in usearaong the eastern Christians) appedtjfijs mjn Oie ywr SOS. 
of Christ on the medals of the Greek’Mffes within the Psrthisn 
em ^ra.^ ^s 'Moyie’s works, vol. i, p.'MS,' "fie. and 'BC Freret, 

tom. xix. . , 

r dtW»i>tefa~ Frisians distinguish that period as the dynasty of • 
jjhe rings of the nations. See Pkn. Hist, Nat, vi, 35. 


■&» y*4i* J>«ClJNE AKD FALL 

crap. head of a numerous and disciplined 

Vllt *^f|My,visited in person every province of Persia, 
^he defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduc- 
tion of the strongest fortifications/ diffused the 
terror of his arms, and prepared the way for the 
peaceful reception of his authority. An obstinate 
resistance was fetal to the chiefs ; but their , fol- 
lowers were treated with lenity.- A cheerful sub- 
mission was rewarded with.hofoum and riches; 

rushed every intermediate power between the, 5 
, Extent awl throne and the people. His kingdom, neatly 
equal in extent to modern Persia, was, on every 
; side, bounded by the sea, or by great rivers ; by 
, 5 tfie Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indus, by tbe Caspian , sea, and f tfce 
gulph e£ Persia.” That countiy was computed 

£ 36T, ? 371, STS) relates the , 
s in the Tigris, with some circumstances) — v 
[’and Scylla- - 

' Agstbias, ii, 164. The princes of 
dependence during many years. As romances gaenc^y ,UaWg*n. t T | 
to an ancient period the events of their own tribe, itS* impbnfiWf v.4 
that the fabulous exploits of Busts*; prince Of Slgstfnn, UfgM (W*. 
lirirn gpflnl im tTiir null hijtnry. . 

■ We can scarcely attribute to the Persian mqnarcb 

ipf heftftHia.or Maeran, which extends along the Ibdi . 

Cape JaaUbereOjnoatnry CapeBa) to Cape 
of Alexander, and probably many years afterwards, it was 
inhabited by a savage people of Ictthypphfagi, or. fishermen, who • 
knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and who were divided 
fay inhospitable deserts from the rest of the wgafd. (See Arrian « 
4||fal. li)dicis). In the twelfth ewfotg, tfate.%|lr torn af.Tais tgop* 

' 'j^il******* faaUA.fcft ^rWrmy) wm |*o pkd,an* , 
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to contain, in the last century, five hundred and chap- 
fifty-four citigs, sixty thousandviiiages, and about v * n ' 
forty Badlioasptf '^^dtfei^t^lwnBpare the 


the house <rf J3l&t’ 'Ufa ~pOlitical hrfhienCe of the 
inagiau-witfc s *but of the mahometan rtbg*6», 
we sfellfaabably infer, that the kingdom of 

of feities, villages, and 

likewise be confessedj£that in every age the walht 
of harbours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of 
fresh nrakk^the have been • 

- very unfavourable to the com^feree and ^Seri- 
culture of the Persians; who^ inthecahmlation 
of their numbers, seem to have indulged one of 
the meanest, though most common, articles of 
national vanity- # 

As soon the ambitibus iftmd of ArtaxerxesRecapitn- 
had triumphed over the resistance of his vassals, [he^arbe- 
threaten ~ the neighbouring states,^^.^* 

" yvho, duo*' his predecessors, and Romm 

■ilBtae easy victories tUreaf the and 

theefifeminate Indians; but the ItOm^stverean 
enemy, who, by their past injuries and present 
power, deseWfefi tbe utmost efforts of his arms. 

-A forty years tranquillity, the fruit of valour, and 

. ‘T • ■ s', il ; a» • ?• '* 

enriched by the resort of the Arabian ayfflEJrtn - {See OtO#»ephie 
Nubi*w,> 58. and d’Antifie Gengrap hfe-j> |i irt t h oe, lona.l,p;'S8S>. 

Jla the age, the whole country was divided between three princes, 
tpMfcJgahMMttn and two idolaters, who maintained their independ- 
-efev-‘tg£iitst ttM^nsccessurs of Snaw Abbas. (Voyages de Tavernier, 
jart i,l«, p. 6S5). 

' * Chardin, tdta. iij, c. I, t, 3. 


empire. 


Tto^£fc£i!fe '*£!> FALL 


chap, moderation, had succeeded the victories of Tra- 
VIH * jansrt Daring the period that elapsed from the 
accession of Marcus to the reign of Alexander/ 
the Roman and the Parthian empires were twi£e 
engaged in war; and although the whole strength 
of the Arsacides contended with a part only of 
the forces of Rome; the event was most coon 
moldy in favour of the latter. Macrinns, in- -- 
deed, prompted by ius j^ecariomriRi^tion, and 
pusillanimous at the# . 

*>«■ 

bift the generals of Marcus, the emperor SevcruS 
and his son, erected ihany trophies in Arme 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Among their 
ploits, the imperfect relation of which wouMfe 
have unseasonably interrupted *the more infc*, 
portant series of domestic revolutions, we shall 
onfyjhention the repeated calamities of the,<|i#^.. 

i 



TT-v t 


Cities of 
SeJeucix 
end Ctc- 
siphon. 


bank of the Til 


about fatty4rvc miles to the north of 
Babylon, was the capital of the 
conquests in Upper Asia.* Many ; 
fall of their empire* Seleucia retained the 
characters of a Grecian colony, arts, 
virtue, and the love of freedom. ■ TJ 
pendent repnldic ycK governed bya 


three hundred nobles ; the people consisted of£ 



• Dion, I. xxviii, p. 1335. 


the precise situation of Cmiphee. 8% ' 

excellent Geographical Ttaet of ST «T Anville, in Mem, ds FAesdfr/ 

»ie, tomgxxx. * j.; 
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six hundred thousand tptesens ; the walls were chap. 
strong, and as long as coBcondprevailed among ' 
the several orders of*the state^theyviewed with 

madness of h»tii» W’as sometimes provoked to 
implom Ai^hmgerous aid of the common enieny» 
who was. .posted almost at the gates of the 
colon^^The Parthian ?monarchs, like the 
Mogul sovereigns of Hindustan; ddightedin 
the pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors; hml 
the imperial camp was frequently pitched in the 


Seleuria.< The innumerable attendantson lux- 
ury and despotism resorted to the court, and 
the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled 
into a great city.' Under the reign of Marcus, 
the Roman generals penetrated as far as Ctesi- 
phon and Seleueia. They were received as friends*. ». 165 . 
by the’<Speek colony ; they attacked as enemies 
the ieat oftlteThtibiRn lungs ; yet both cities 

eulfiagration of Seleueia; wife thcrW wiafro of 
threefumdred thousand of the inhabitants, tar- 


* Tacit. Jtotm'&m*.- Plin, Hi*t. Nat vi, 86. 

. * This may be iofe«rc4(rom Strabo, 1. ni, j. 743. 

' * That most curious traveller Bernier, who followed the camp of 
Aurengxebe from Dehli to Cashmir, describes, withj^eW accuracy, 
*e Immense moving efty. The guard of «ral»l eensistedhf 3S,Q00 
men, that of infantry oM0,OOOs A wee aempnlLil that the camp 
•ontaioat lSO.SOO hones, mules, and efcpium*; 40,000 camels, 
AWWoieav ind between 300,000 and 400,000 persons. Almost 
the court, whose magnificence scppoctad its to. 


T8B AND FALL 

chap. _nished*the glory of the Roman triumph.* Se-' 
leuda, already exhausted by the neighbourhood 
of a too powerful rival, sunk under the fatal? 


VIII. 


*. b. 198. blow ; but Ctesiphon, in about thirty-three yearn, 
had sufficiently recovered its strength to main- 
tain an obstinate siege against the emperor Seve- ■; 
rus. The city Was/ however, taken by assault ; ? 
theking, who defended it in person, escaped with , 
precipitation; an hundred thousand captives, and 


, Ctesiphon succeeded to Babylon and t*i. 


Seleucia, as one of the great capitals of the Ea*fr? \ 


'-'SI 


^e^the derived no real car 


In summer, the monarch of Persia enjoyed ask 
Ecbatana the cool breezes of the mountains of 
Media ; but the mildness of the climate engaged 
him to prefer Ctesiphon for his winter residence^’/ 
From these successful inroads the Rom&Qf; ?} 
It^ifarrr^t; nor d&t|£jp£>*;r 

ach distant conqnnt%|f|ilf^ 

rated from the provinces of the empire by an 
tract of intermediate desert. 
the kingdom of Osrhoeae was an 
less splendour indeed, but of a &r more 
advantage. That littiestate occupied the, 
em and most fertile part of Mesopotamia* be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris.,, Bdema, 



* Dion, I. Ini, p. 1178. Hitt Angutt, p.$8. ButWp. vSL#|5 » > 

Euscb, in Chronic. Quad rat us (quoted in Uia Augustan 
attempted tp vindicate the Romans, by alUgiqfodkittI* citisens 
ji fea had firtt violated theft ' *' 

• m*, yisKS, b*** i». Hut jug** ' 
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its capital, was situated about twenty miles be- chap. 
yond the former erf tboseri¥er»y*nd the inha- vut 
Infants, since the time crfAfelatnder, were a 
mixed race of GreeJ^ Arrfis, Syrian^ aBd Ar- 
menians.* 
placed Qcntjjj! 

empires, w£re attached from inclination to the 


exacted from them a reluctant lkmi£^^j»ichia ; 
still attested by their medals. After the cohelu~, 
sion of the Parthian , war imder Marcus, it was 



of thcipde*rt>tful- fidelity, 
in several parts erf the country, and a Homan 
garrison was fixed in the strong town of Nisibis. 
During the troubles that followed the death of 
Commodus, the princes of Osrfaoene attempted 
to shake off the yoke ; but- the stern policy of 
Severus confirmed their dependence , 7 and the 
perikiy e&Caracalla completed the easy conquest. 

jitiJSdessa, was sent in *. ». tut 




and his i 

and thus; the, 

the fall of the Parthian monarchy, 

•'The polishes' citif^is oT Antioch called thoee of Edessa mixer 
barbarians. It was, however, tome praise, that of t he tljree dialects 
•f the Syria c, the purest and most elegant (tte Anmj&psn) was spoke 
atKdessa. This remark M. Bayer (Hist. ^dM. jt 5), has borrowed 
from Oeo«Bee| t Mdatia, a' Syrian writer. 

? Dies, l. fccxv, p. 1*48, 1*49, 125ft. M. Bayer hat neglected 
BWM ^Wtj jM L ad Wnt pawage. , . 



-EBE 3*WC ra»* A S’ D FALL 

CHAP. ejjftoated a firm and permanent establishment 
jvm the Euphrates.* •e-^- 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified 


viaim* the a war Qn t k e 0 f Artaxerxes, had his views 


provinces 

of Asia, and heen confined to the defence or the acquisition! 

declares * * v ?»*'* 

*ar against of a useful frontier. But the ambitious Persian ? 
openly avowed a far more extensive design of 
® 3a conquest; and he thought himself able to sup-' 
port his lofty pretensions by the arms of reason 

tang time possessed, the whole extent of A suy*pi 
far as the Propontis and the Mgean sea; ^^;t 
provinces of Qaria and Ionia, under their emph^ 1 ’ . 
had been governed by Persian satraps, andall 
Egypt, to the confines of ./Ethiopia, had acknow- ; ' 
iedged their sovereignty* Their rights hwf' 
been suspended , though not destroyed, by a 

birth and successful yjfliff 
had jdaeed upou his head, the first great 
his station called upon him to restore the i 
limits and splendour of the monarchy, 
great king, therefore (such was the 

>r AI 


commanded the Romans instantly to 



•• .... , r 

* This Uagdoaa, Srotn Ojrhocf, who gave * o#w mam to, 
country, to the last Alfnnia, had lasted 353 jsnrs. 3e*tbe) 
work o? M. Bayer, Historia Qsrhoesn et 
“ Xenophon, in the preface to Uk C/ro paddle, |int a clear end 
munificent idea of the extent of wnftoe' 'tif/Vgnm. Hovflotos^ 

<L Ki,:e. 79, Ac.) enaasr into a etrinoas a^jptrttoular dmeriptfo** ^ j ' 
tho twenty great tBo Fenaan empire was «" " J 

by Darias Hyataspes. 
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all the provinces of kis naeau&ors, and yi^ding el 
to the Persians the empire ofiA&faft* to content* 
themselves withlhe 
Europe, 
by four hi 

fid of the^^lPif:; ;tvho, by their fine'^jMifg^ 
splendid arms,. and rich apparel, displayed the? 5 

embaasy was much less anolfer 
than a declaration of war. Both Alexander 
Severus and Artaxerxes, collecting the military 
force of,. 


3S7 







armies mperson. <f* 

If we credit what should seem the most authen- Pretended 
tic of records, an oration, still extant, and lT^IL 0 /,- 
delivered by the emperor himself to the senate,®**'™^ 
we must allow that the victory of Alexander 
Severus was not inferior to any of those formerly 
,ians by the son of Philip. 

& consisted of one 

hundred and” 

co affife te armour of steeii^ofl 
phaMM ^^ jn towers filled^yith areh w 
backs, anw^f^ighteen hundred chariots, armed 
with scythes. . <»^ia formidable host, the like of 
which is not to be found in eastern history, and 
has scarcely been imagined in < 


Hertjdn*, Jj, 809, *1S, v~ . " ■ 

j[ two hundred scythed chariots at the battle of Ar. 

tl Darius, In the vast army of Tigranes, which 
| Sy ^Cucullus, seventeen thousand horse only were 




VOL, |. 




4 



CHAP. 

vm. 



FALL 

in a great battle, ip which the 
Alexander approved himself an intrepid 
-_#pklier and a skilful general. The great king 
fled before his valour ; an immense booty, and , 
the conquest of Mesopotamia, were the hpamc- . 
diate fruits of this signal victory. Such are the 
circumstances of this ostentatious and, impro- 
bable relation, dictated, as it too plainly appears, 
by the vanity of the. monajrqjj); adorned by the 
unblushing servi lity ^o f his, flatterers, and received^ 



senate. d Far from being inclined to beli 
that the arms of Alexander obtained any m«( 
rable advantage over the Persians, we are f 
duced to suspect, that all this blaze of imagir^ry 
glory was designed to conceal some real dij- 

:>^ace. . . '■ 'V#'. 

1 ■> 

_ »’ ' .U ■ - ' - . .... - . 

completely armed. ^Ant iM h.a^b^OT|^ |^t^cf<>ar elephants lirt 

; •T&ufia.h# lad one® collected an 1 

of thos^ fpu&L animals ; but it may Ur qiur.vlicmod, whcthet^ 

Jnrvcrful monarcl* of Hindustan ever formed a line of battle « 
li !'nir»*d eft’|>lianis. Instead of three ui four -ft 
*liich ilie gioat Mo^ul was supposed to 

part is J. i , p. 198) di'covcrcdt by a more accurate inquiry* Wff* 
had only bve hundred for his baggage, end eighty er nlnety JBWU 1 * 
service of war. The Greeks have varied with regard t 
which Torus brought into the field; but Quintus Ciirt^^^SW, 

In t&» instance judicious and moderate. Is rontentA righty**-, 
fire dcphatHs, distinguished by their size and sttengflw':l" ®**5fvs 
where there animals are the moat numerous, sod the fondt euU tinsm^ . 
eighteen elephants are allowed as a sufficient .puopottleo for dA 
the nine brigades into which a just 'May ta disidett 
number, of one hundred and sixty- twwa lq p bsuft of *sr, tUS*** » 
i be doubled. Hist, dea Vojagt*rtW% ^ P 1 ’ 



!.«*. August, 
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Our suspicions areipftfihiuedby the authority 
of a con temporary Wst^afl^ irlKi inentkHis the 
Virtues of 
with candohr. 
which 

war. armies were <$ 

invatte i*iersia'at the same time, and by different 
■ ro&d%^4fcft :; the qaiaw^MJ^ of the campaign, 
though wisely concerted, we 
with ability or success. The first of 
mies, as soon as it had entered the marshy plains 

the superior numbers, and destroyed hy H tffe v 'tir- 
rows, of the enemy. The alliance of ChosroeS, 
kihg of Armenia/ and the long tract b|' moun- 
tainous country, in which the Persian cavalry was 
of little service, opened a secure entrance into 
the heart of Media, to the second of the Koihan 
brave troops laid waste the adja- 
cent ; successful actions 


339 



faults More pro, 
bable ac- 
count of 
ie war* 




or’s tanitp 'h#! 

„ y was imprudent,© 

In repassfeg-the fountains, great numbers of 


•M. de Tillctuont has already observed, that I 
is somewhat confused. J 

f Mooes of Cherene (Hist. Armen. I. iV'C VlyffttStiates tiBsin- 
♦asion of Media, by asserting that Chosrocs, king of Armenia^ de, 
feated 4rtsiterx es , and pursued him to the con tines of India. Thu 


m ' I|| 8 ;BSeLUf*AHD FALL 

■y-** * 

chap, the severity of the winter season. It had been 
Yn ** that whilst these two great detachments 

pittetffited into the opposite extremes of the PeiC 
sian dominions, the main body, under the com- 


mand of Alexander himself, should support their’ 




attack, by invading the centre of the kingdom. V- 
But the unexperienced youth, influenced by his f* 
mother’s counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, * 
deserted the bravest troo^^;ftr fbirest prp^^ 

lid Mile to Antioch an army diminished by 
ness, and provoked by disappointment. 
behaviour of Artaxerxes had been very different" '. t \ 
Flying with rapidity from the hills of Media hi ; J 
the marshes of the Euphrates, he had every wmp6 | 


opposed the invaders in person ; and in either 
fortune; had united with the ablest conduCt 'dhft 


hgain st the veteran 

of Roitte, the Petaian monarch had lost the flower" 
of his troops. Even his victories had^weak^^i’ 
ids power. TJie favourable opportUniticiir 
absence of Alexander, and of the confusion 
followed that emperor’s deaH; presented fhein^' 
selves ip vain t’6 Ills ambition. Instead|^’h** ; ,, 
pelling tite Romans, as he pretended* rfiU^'thii^ i 
continent of Asia, he found himself unable, 
wrest' from their hands the littleproyince of * 
sojp&tamia. ? 

•■'"I* V, - . KL)’<! 
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OF THE ROl 

The reign of 
defeat of the P; 
forms a memorable 
and even in 
to have 
mandi 



EMPIRE. _ 

Iftom the last cinir.'- 
¥ .years, V,H * 

-i* A » T? . 

l, Character 
^and nd- 
films of Ar> 

by those bold ahd | 4 jc*##-^ r ^ 
atures, that generally distinguish the 
pringey^feb; cbnquep, Jwm^those who inherit, an 
c n i ^K Jill jiftinrl nf ffyl] 

narichy, his code of laws was respected as; the 
ground-work of their^ivil and religious policy.* 

Several ^ 

them in^parSeular diSfcbversa deep insighit into 
the conkitution of govemment. “ The aotho- 
** rity of the prince,” said Artaxerxes, “ must 
“ be defended by a military forcg,; that J^hC 
“ can only be maintained by taxes ; all taxes 
“ must, at last, fall upon agriculture ; . and agri- 
“ culture can never flourish except under €be 
“ p rotec tion of justice and moderation.”' Ar- 
taxerxes b aaittt^^-^lU| ^ . new empire, and bi% 
ambitious 

a j^not unworthy < 

yere too extensive i 

only to involve both nations in a 




wars and reciprocal ca- 


sia, an< 
long series 1 
Uunities. 

’ . * . * ‘ * 

'■“* Eutychius, tom. ii, p. ISO, «er*. Poioft Tfcyn 
Noaihrnwn sent tbe code of Artaxerxe* & *B’f ' 
invariable rule of their conduct. . 

* D’Herbdot Bibliotheque Orientale, au mot AriMr. We may 
obeefr^ that after an ancient period of fables, and a long interval 
o € dartkisw, histories of Persia begin to assume an air #■ 

of truth with the dvaasfy of the Sassanides. 

z 3 




fall 


chap. The Persians, long since civilizedand corrupted, 

VllL we&very far from possessing the martial inde- 
Military pendence, and the intrepid hardiness, both of 
Jhe^Pe^ mind and body, which have rendered the north- 
mans. ern barbarians masters of the world. The sci- 
ence of war, that constituted the more rational 
force of Greece and Rome, as it now does 6f 
Europe, never made any considerable, progress 
in the East. Those disciplined evolutions which 


were unknown to the Persians. They 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing,’®^, j, 
sieging, or defending regular fortifications. TS&t vA 
trusted more to their numbers than to their cou- 


Mrin. i 
fa« try con- 
tcaptOde. 


rage ; more to their courage than to their dfcf 
ciplipe. The infantry was a half-armed spirit; 


Their ca- 
valry ex- 
cellent. 


'less crowd of peasants, levied in haste by ttid 
allurements, of pluncLer, and jj s^ asily dispers^. 

hS^ll^^^^pbrted into the camp the 
and luxury of the seraglio. Their miRtary||||| 
rations were impeded by a useless train m woairiw; 
eunuchs, horses, and came|s ; and in the midp' 
of a successful campaign, the Persian ho^|ji| 
Often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine? ' ' * s; '/ ~ 

But the n^lea of Persia, in the j^osom 
ury and despotism, preserved a strong se®fM 
personal gallantry and nationaLfeiSur. 


. - 
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the age of seven yearsth^ywcre taught to speak Chap* 
truth, to shoot with-.%ft,b6W, aad .boride ; and it x 
was universally •{rt fa^r ttot stt tfafe^twp last of 
these arts, theyl^|l$a£ea morethah^&mmon 
proficiency.^iBMfeoSt distinguished you^i ^^e 
cducatf^WSaer the monarch’s eye, practised thejj- ' 
exercises 'jbn the gate of his palace, and were se- 
vereljMtaramed dp to thrtdHs of.t^Bqp^a qcp and - 
obedience, in their long and laborious /T 

hunting. In every province, the satrap maintained 
* The Persian 

on the condition of their service in war. They 
were ready on the first summons to mount on 
horseback, with a martial and splendid traitt of 
followers, and to join the numerous bodies of 
guards, who were carefully selected from amongst 
the mostrobust slaves, and the bravest adventurers 

god of heavy 



I, as an imi 


provi^^^gf the declining empird of 1 


-m ,’r 

1 The Persians are Mffi the most skilful horsemen, and their horses 
the finest in the East. - - ^ f * v 

“ From Herodotus,* 1 XejMgfcon. Herpdian, Ammianus, Chardin, 
&e» I - have extracted such pn&it&fi accounts of the Pasits SoKiiiy • 
* 4 m either common to ever? ape, or ^yculaSto that tiftje Safe 
sanides. ',V' 
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CHAP. IX. 


The state of Germany till the invasion of the borba*, 
rians) in the time of the emperor Decius . 


»sr 


«hap. T«e government and religion of Persia have 
ix. deserved some notice, from their connection 
with the 

Weieifi^octasiooallj mentlontne D<$tfeffm» 9ft 
Sarmatian tribes, which, with their arms ao & 
horses, their flocks and herds, their wives and 
families, wandered over the immense plains which 
spread themselves from the Caspian sea to the, 
Vistula, from the confine^ of Persia to those of 
Gennapji But the warlike Germans, whoftR^ 
niifitrd. tH 4 * invaded, and at length pvertur 
the western mons^y of Keane, will occa 
i^fo ipuihint ph rr in this history*! 
possess® stronger, and, if we may use tim ex||ffs^ 
sion, a more domestic, claim to ou#attenp!%^ ' 
and rqgard. The most civilized nations of ■■■. 
dern Europe issued from the woods of German^* 
and in the rude institutions of those barI«#WS| 
we may Stitt distinguish the original 
our preset law® and manners. , in 
live state of simplicity aiftT independence* 
Germans were surveyed by ttyed jgg@ipin&A$* 
and delineated by the maste^ypen^S^&Ca®**^' 
th^first of histori^wh^j^id^ 
philosophy to the study of mets. The* _ 
conciseness of his descriptions has deserved to ex- 








n ? manners. 


ancient Germany W&*$B i h8ed i by 
the RhiHfi^a the Gallic, and on the south, by 
the Danube' Mit the Illyrian provinces of the 
empire, A ri&ge of hills, rising "from the Da- 
nube, and called tfe Carpathian mountaHis, **>■ 


The e«*ern frontier 



4nd ^offeh^confounded by the'mixture of war* 
ring and confedtsFafcing tribes of the two nations. 





m 

CHAP 

IX. 


Climate. 


B«CtTN8 AHO PALI, 


In the remote darkness of the north, the ancients .» 
imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay be* 
yond the Baltic sea, and beyond the peninsula^ 
or islands 1 of Scandinavia. 

Some ingenious writers 1 * have suspected that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is at 
present; and the most ancient descriptions of the 
climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm 
their theory. The genera f^ ^^^ntto^of intense 



uc«g? 


to the accurate standard of the thermometer* the 
feelings, or the expressions of an orator, bornitf 
the happier regions of Greece or Asia. But I 
shall select two remarkable circumstances of ales* 
equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which 
Covered the Roman provinces, the Rhii 
Danube, vfere frequently frozen 
pabteof supportmgi*te"fnost enormo^P^Sghts. 

who often chose that severe sea* 
son fbf their inroads, transported, withoutfkppre- ; 
hension or danger, their numerous their # 





* The modern philosophers of Sweden seem agreed that the tOSSM 
of the Baltic gasdaally sink in a regular proportion, which they 
have ventured to estimate at half an inth every year. Twenty t *°" 
turics ago, the flat country of Scandinavia must have SjW ewrered. 
by the sea; Whilst the high lands ruse above the waters, ls*ed 
Islands of various forms and dimensions. Such, indeed; i» B>e notion 
given usjty Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vast countries ronad 
•the Baltic. See in the Bibliotheque Baisonfe, tom. *1 and tdV* a 
large abstraj^ of Halin’s History of SweWljhyMIBliyilirri inthtfl** 1 ^ ? 
iab language. . j •. '. • . * 

v fu particular, Mr: 

HM.’dW too*, ' Apr - *' 


.-I 
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•fivaJryy and their heavy wdggans, over a vast chap. 
and solid bridge p£ice£. Modem ages have not ^ 
presented an inplawpe of. E like phenomenon. 

2. The rein-deer, th^t'Hsefhl animal, from whom 
the savage of ttwJ$&h' derive* the best comforts 
of his drharjflife, is of a constitution that sup- * 
ports, and even requires, the most intense cold. 

He islftitid dh the roPk dfSpiizberg, within ten 
degrees of the pole ; he seems to delight iSrfihe 
snows of Lapland and Siberia ; but at present he 
fan not subsisl^muchless multiply, in any country 
to the s6qth Iri’the time of Caesar, 

the rein-deer, as well as the elk, t and the wild 
bull, was a native of the Hercynian forest, which 
then overshadowed a great part of Germany and 
Poland.® The modem improvements sufficiently ’ 
explain the causes of the diminution of the cold. 

These immense woods ha ve been gradually cleared, 
which intercepted from the earth the rays of the 
pun/ i have been drained, and, in 

' become 

(SjMjL,* - _ _ <-i f. \ v- --- SV IV . " 

n^ulus, 1. y, p. 340, edit. Wesss$t> Herodiap, I. vi, 

J. 221. Jomsn des, c. 5.5. On the banks of the®anube, the wine. 

When brought ’te ftible, es frequently frozen into great lumps, frusta 
«6h,. Ovid Epist. exPtmto, 1. iv, T, 9, 19. Virgil, Georgic. I. iii, 

3)& The fact is eonBrmed by a soldier and a philosopher, who had 
eapetienced the intense eold of Thrace. See Xenophon, Anabasis, 
t rfl/p. 560, edit. Hutchinson. ■ ’ 3. , ^ 

,* B(iffim Histoire Naturelie, tom. *ii.» p. 79, 116.. • 

, *C«esar d^.Bell. Gallic, vi. 23, Ac. The most inquisitive of the 
Germans were ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of them 
h«d travelled in U more than sixty days journey. 

^fCIuverlus (Germania Antiqua, L iii, c. 47) investigates the small 
l&l scattered r em a ins of the Hercynian wood. 



* 4 * 


- jAfz fiVtiiffe Ind pall 


chap, day, is ‘aft exact picture of ancient Germany.'* 
situated in the same parallel with the 
d®iest provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences the most rigorous cold. 
The rein-deer are very numerous, the ground is 
covered with deep and lasting snow, and the 
great river of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, 
in a season when the waters of the, Seine and 
the Thames are usually freeftom’fce.® 

g«W|^*lh& iiSiuCiice of the ciima^^f*ancient* 
Germany over the minds and bodies of the & 
tives. Many writers have supposed, and most, 
have allowed, though, as it should seem, without 
arfy adequate proof, that the rigorous cold of the 
■north was favourable to lone life and generative 

_Tm j. * . ® * O ... 

r, that the women were more fruitfuh’and 


Its effects 
on the na- 
tives* 



formed the large and masculine lim&s 
of the natives, who were, in geneiralj of amorew 
lofty stature than the people of the south/ gave 
them a kind of strength better adapted to violet 
exertions fhanto, patient labour, and inspired 
therewith constitutional bravery, whifeiKfe^the, 
resuff mt mtas j&a spirits. The a&f&foi'X ;* 

• « (f v** , 't/*' 1 ■ » 1 

* Charlevoix Histnire du Canada. ■■ 

* Olaus Rudbeck asserts, that the Swedish yrtpnen often bear tab * 

•S children, and not uneommoady twwjlty nr thirty t but the 

yf "riv-rtfr ire^tn ihiiyiiyiruir • 

* fn Wartns, is b«e eorpete, cjmr rmramur, urerwermt. , 

Germania, 3 , SO. Cluver. L I, p. 14 , 
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winter campaign, that chill^tite. courage of the chap; 
Roman troops, was scarcely, feftby these hardy IX ' 
children, of the jourth,* who iii their turn were . ' 

unable to resist the STii^iner keats^ and. dissaved 
away in l t iguor-jM- sickness. under the hiatus 
of an Italian ran. 

There is not anywhere upon the globe, a large Origin of 

tute of mhabitants, of whose first wr‘ 
be fixed with any degree of historical certainty. ' 

And yet, as the most philosophic minds can sel- 
dom refrain Jgjffii ^vfeftigating. the ^jnfai^cy of 
great nations, our curiosity consumes itself in» 
toilsome and disappointed efforts. When Tacitus 
considered the purity of the German blood, and 
the forbidding aspect of the country, be was dis- 
posed to pronounce those barbarians indigence, or 
natives of the soil. We may allow with safety, 
and perhaps with truth, that ancient Germany 
was DG^cgieaii^pj^opled by any foreign co- 
^ ^ Isl^cal society ; m 
but that the name 
‘ ^ the gradW.p^ 


■ ■ * _ 

k Plutak-fc' fi) 'Mario. The Cimbri, by way of amusement, often 
tiedown lUOufUxias of snow on their broad shields. 

A-The Romans made«s5*ir^in all dimates, and by their excellent 
• diaripline were, in a gregtiaewrure, preserved imhealth and vigour. 
Itwaiy' he. remarked, that manis the only animal which can live and 
multiply 'in every country from the equator to the pedes. The h% 
wetna ter approach the nearest to inn iipm li nilii ijU jii ii iii |u * ** 

. P TacR.* German. c. 3. The emigration tsf the Gauls followed 
the emuse of JSsB Danube, and discharged itself on Greece and Asia. 
Tacitus could discover only one inconsiderable tribWthat retained any 
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chap, ing sayages of the Hercyhian woods. To assert 
IX ‘ those savages to have been the spontaneous 


conjec- 

tures. 


production of the earth which they inhabited, 
would be a rash inference, condemned by reli- 
gion, and unwarranted by reason. 

Facies and Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the 
genius of popular vanity.* Among the nations 
who have adopted the Mosaic history of the 
world, the ark of Noah has been of the same use, 
as was formerly t? ^ ^eeka and Romans the 
^n N'n^$bwnWfi : l#'acknow- 
3§oged truth, an immense but rude superstructure 
of fable has been erected; and the wild Irishman,* 
as well as the wild Tartar, 0 could point out the 
individual son of Japhet, from whose loins his 
ancestors were lineally descended. The last 
century abounded with antiquarians of profound 
learning and easy faith, who, by the dim MgjfW 
of . ^iswyectuwa^iiEd . 

the great grantteWldlltf 
of N ah from the tower of Bafcel to the 

Of 


tremities of the globe. 


” According to Dr. Keating (History of ligand; p. 
giant Partholanus, who was the son of Sana;, the son of 
•on of Sru, the son of Fragrant, the son of Fathacian, the of 
" Magog, the son of Japhet, the ton of Noah, landed gntbecoast of 
Monster, the l*th day of May, in the year or the watMrtfcffioaww* 
nine hundred and ’’leventy-eight. Though he succeed*# *B his grad 
enterprise, the loose behaviour of his wife rendered his domestic Sfe 
very unhappy, and provoked him to such a degree, that he killed— 
her favourite greyhound. This, as the lcarnedhittorian *ay fto 1 
perly observes, was the Jint instance 8f Anode falsehood and fad* 
d^ity ever known in Ireland. • » I"’ 

r tfj Uralgha*} Bah*** 
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tics, one of the thost 
Rudbeck, professor ip. 

Whatever is 
this zealous patriot 
Sweden (which, 
ancient 


851 

was Olaus chajp.' 

IXi 


of Upsal. p 
; or fable, 
t. From 

the Greeks themselves 
rived their alphabetical characters, their astro- 
nomy, ju|il ibeir rel^ipm. Of that delightful re- 
gie^ f for sueh it appeared to the eyes ©f^a .native) 
the Atlantis of Plato, the country of theHypef* 
boreans, the gardens of the Hesperides, the For- 

all but faint and imperfect transcripts. A/ clime 
so primely favoured by nature, could not long 
remain desert after the flood. The learned Rud- 
beck allows the family of Noah a few years to ( 
multiply from eight to about twenty thousand 
, persons. He then disperses them into small co- 
lonies to replenish the earth, and to propagate 
.the human species. The German or Swedish de- 
tachment (which marched, if I am not mistaken, 
under the command ofAjjf«paz,.|the sonof Gomer, 
the son of Japhet) diftinguished itself by a more 
than Common diligence in the prosecutfbn of this 
great work: The northern hive cast its swarms 
Over the gre&test part of Europe, Africa,and Asia; 

: caul (to use the author’s metaphor) the blood cir- 
culated from the extremities to the heart. 

: But all this well-laboured system of GeniHm Thc Ger- 
antiquities is annihilated by a single fact, too well noram of 

’ „ ..." letters; 

..*■ r His work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly scarce. Bayle 
i>a» glven two raaat curious extracts frets it. Rcpubli^ue des Lettrae 
JasTiot et Feviier, W85, 
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TH|S DECLINE AND FALL 

attested to admit of any doubt, and of too deci- 
sive a nature to leave room for any reply. The 
Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were unac- 
quainted with the use of letters ; q and the use of 
letters is the principal circumstance that distin- 
guishes a civilized people from a herd of savages 
incapable of knowledge or reflection. Without 
that artificial help, the human memory soon dis- 
sipates or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her 
charge ; and the nohler faculties of the mind, no 
with models or wHi* Materials, 
their powers; the judgment be- 
comes feeble and lethargic, the imagination lan- 
guid or irregular. Fully to apprehend this im- 
portant truth, let us attempt, in an improved so- 
ciety, to calculate the immense distance between 
the man of learning and the illiterate peasant. 
The former, by reading and reflection, multiplies ; 
his own experien^^^d %e» » distant ages. 
as^gEBote coutttries ; whilst the latter, rooted ’ ' 
to a single spot, and confined to a few years df ' / ; 
existence, surpasses, but very little^ his fellow*' i 

' Tacit. Germ, ii, 19. Literarum secreta. viri pari ter ac fennwp v 
ignorant. We may rest contented with thjs decisive authority, . 
without entering into the obscure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Bunic characters. The learned Celsius, a Swede, mscholar, 
and a philosopher, was of opinion, that they were - nothing more 
than the BomanTette?*, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engraving! See Pelloutier, Histoire dea Cettes, 1. ii. 
c. 11. Dictionnaire Diplomatique, tom. i, p. 223. We may add, 
that the oldest Hunis inscriptions are supposed to be Of the third cen- 
tury, and the most ancient writer who mefitiahs t&e Bunic characters ; , . j 
is Venantius Forfunatus (Carm. vii, 18}, WgjHfitd towards"th& epi r ’^ 
ef HfiTSsth- century. _ ;V. ** 

Barbara frazineis piugatur Buna tabejlis. 


gradually forget 
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chap. But Tacitus asserts, as a well-known fact, that 
IX " the Germans, in his time, had no cities ; and 


06 t they affected to despise the works of. Roman 
industry, as places of confinement rather than of 
security. 1 Their edifices were not even conti- 
guous, or formed into regular villas; 7 each bar- 
barian fixed his independent dwelling on the spot 
to which a plain, a wood, or a stream of fresh 
water, had induced hun to give the preference. 
Neither stone, «wr t‘Ues, were em- 

pi gy^^rr tbfese sUgfit habitations.* -They were 
indeed no more than low huts of a circular figure, 
built of rough timber, thatched with straw, and 
pierced at the top to leave a free passage for the 
smoke. In the most inclement winter, the 
hardy German was satisfied witha scanty garment 
made of the skin of .some animal. The - nations 
who dwelt towards the , north, clothed themsel^*^ 

- v^OM^^^wt^which the forests of Gera&qg; 
were plentifully stocked, supnlie ' “ ^ 




•Tacit Germ. IS. 

1 When the Germans commanded the Uh® it Cologne to eaet-w 
the ih™°» yoke, and with their new freedom to resume tbetr aurtW 
manners, they insisted ondhe immediate demolition of ; thp tsaHsy* 
the colony . “ Poetulamusavobis, muros colon ia:,* mUHimeata her-. 

“ Titii detrahatis ; %tiam fern animalia, id clausa teneas, virtuti* . 

« obliviacuntur.” Tacit Hist It, 64. 

•r*The straggling villages of Silesia are sevshd miles in lsngii. * 
See Cluver. L i, c. 13. v . 

• One hundred and forty years after Tacituss' A-'hfe more ftgollf , 

structures were erected near the JDdne and Daw»h«« Wuodiai* - ^ 
I. *L >334.‘ a . -- ' . -„ r ; ", 

* Tacit. Geras. 17. - 
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with food and exercise^ ^i^bf ijionstrous herds c^p, 
than for 

jcct of their weaMfcft 

was the oni jdMjj ^fe’wfii^^froin the O^hptfie 
use of oiHS$ii§Hk 'or artificial meadows was trit- 
known to fihpfe Germans; nor can we expect any 

every year experienced a£eh 
by a new division of the arable lands, and who; 
in that s toa^ ^ ^^^ opj, avoided disputes,' by 

wastesSWitbaMtimto^. 4 * 


Gdld, silWi and iThn, were extremely ^scarcemd of the 
in Germany. Its barbarous inhabitants wanted ^! , ° f “*' 
botfrlslHlI Shd patience to investigate those rich 
veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded 
the attention of the princes' of Brunswick and 
Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, Was equally ignorant of its own riches ; 
aud the app&a£ft(to ©ftb£ 4? arins of the Germans 
furnished a sufficient -ffrd&!ftflWiP %jft£e irOn they 
we*Mbla to bestow bn what they must .have 
deertiO#tht noblest use of that metal. The va- 
rious transactions of pea^ce and war had intro- 
duced some Rotten coins (ehihfly silver) among 
tbeborderers of tbeJUiine and DUhube ; but the 
more distant tribes wetfe absolutely n^ pfaijij^ ' 
with the use of money, carried on their confined 
traffic by the exchange Of commodities, and 


k T«cit GtTTB. 8. 

* Tacit.' Germ. 86. Canr, 


c Casar. de Bell. Gall, vi, 21. 
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Their in- 
dolence. 



char prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal value 
with the silver vases, the presents of Rome to 
their princes and ambassadors.® To a mind ca- 
pable of reflection, such leading facts convey 
more instruction, than a tedious detail of subor- 
dinate circumstances. The value of money has 
been settled by general consent to express our 
wants and mu* property, as letters were invented 
to express our ideas ; and both these institutions, 
a ,molre ’.to the powers 

of lmman nature, have‘eolftribut«i 
to multiply the objects they were designed to re- 
present. The use of gold and silver is in a j 
measure factitious; but it would be imj 
enumerate the important and various services 
which agriculture, and all the arts, have received 
fnun koa, when tempered and fashioned by Rite 
operation of ^^ and^ fe^ xt er^sto id j 

l instrument, of hnmanFi 
dusfcryfaiid R Is very difficult to conceive by 
means a people, neither actuated bytheuh^ttif 
seconded by the other, could emerge’ fwwxlbe 
grossest barbarism/ ’ "m' 

If we contemplate a savage nation in any pari 
ofthe globe, a supine indolence and a caiefessne** 
of futurity #UF he found to constitute gene- 

ral character. In a civilized state, every faculty 


• Taeit. Gam. a :-y-'n " " ** 

* It is said that the Mexicans and Peruvians, without thE vtt'H 
either money or iron, had nmde a very groat progress in the ««W 
Those arts, and the monuments they produced, have been stranjetf 
magnified. See Bechercbe* ear lea Amerieaina, tom. ii, p. 153, *V 
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of hi an is expanded and «S££rised, and tiie great cbar 
chain of mutual ’ ’ * 

braces the seve 
numerous 

can. 


$8 SW^tS aod em- 


and useful 
fortun 
ujrthei 

b y J* ~ 




the pursuits of interest or gkirjr, * 



or oftheir un- 


tfie follies of social life. The Germans were* 
possessed of these varied resources. The care of 

land and 

the infirm^ to women- and slaves. Tfee lsaty war- 
rior, destitute of every art that might employ his 
leisure-hours, consumed his daysaiid nights in 
the animal gratifications of sleep and food. And 
yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (accord* 
Ittg to the remark of a writer who had pierced 
intoi|^ta|p|,r^cesses), the same barbarians are 

by.turnathe^ — fc — J - , ~- *• - J A — 

Ofouuikmd. V • '* 

..i^^P^ight, anxioudy rotpilred POmo^ewMid 
pow erful sousation ; and war and danger were the 
only amusements adequate to its fierce temper, 
TTbe sound that summoned the Qerman to arms 
was grateful to his- ear. It roused tfim fropa hi« 
uncomfortable lethargy, gav^ him an aetiae pur- 
suit, and, by strong exercise of the body, and 
violent emotions of the mind, restored him to a 


* Tacit. Germ, 15. 
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chap- more-lively sense of his existence. In the duff 
intervals of peace, these barbarians were immo- 
derately addicted to deep gaming and excessive 
drinking; both of which, by different mean#, 
the one by inflaming their passions, the other by 
extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them 
from the pain of thinking.* They gloried in pass- 
ing whole days and nights at' table; and the 
blood of friends and relations often stained their 
numerous and drunk^sasaeptblies. h Their debts 

tou#those of play) they discharged with the mti$£ 
romantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, ’jvho' 
had staked his person and liberty on a last thrown 
of- the dice, patiently submitted to the decision of 
fortune, audsufferedhimselfto be bound, chastised^ 
and sold into remote slavery, by his weaker 
ri®» lacky antagonist . 1 
J Stron g ve . 

and cwtupled (aa.i 

'■ strdt^y expressed by Tacitus) into a < 
blance of wine, was sufficient for the j 
poses of German debauchery. But" those* 
had tasted the rich wines of ltalyj alftd afterwAtdP 
of Gaul,' sighed for that more delicious species *# 5 
intoxication. They attempted not, howe##.^^ 
has sinCe'been vesecutjed with so mucff isiicc«*B^ *. 
to naturalize the Vine on the banka of the Rhiiiei 
and Danube; nor did they endeavour, to proof# 

/■t ^ * 

k T*cit. Germ. 2t, S3. -- .t*J r.U. : \ 

'ft 24. The Certain night IWrtrae mru oT pi*y from tlrt* 
Roman*, hut the j nm ia * t i» wonderful! jr inherent ia the h unt*! 
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by industry the materialscofan advantageous <%u>> 



To so] 


commerce, 
ravished 
German spirit.- * 
liquors often < «| 

provinces ^Mf^tec h artor nature had bestow** 
those muclr envied presents. The Tuscan who 
betrayed bis country to the Celtic nations, at- 
t raised them into Italy by the prospect^ tfcw&cb, 
fruits and delicious wines, the productions of * 
happier climate . 1 And in the same manner the 

the civil wars of the sixteenth century, wefts- al- 
lured by the promise of plenteous quarters in 
the provinces of Champaigne and Burgundy™ 
Drunkenness, the most illiberal, but not the most 
dangerous of <mr vices, was sometimes capable, 
in a less civilized state of mankind, of occasion- 
ing a battle, a war, or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany has been mol-state of 
Med, i and tk& mM (fertilized, by the labour off 0 ? 1 * 1 * 111 "- 
ten centuries from 

The«ame extent of groundwkkhatpi«fe«rt main-- 
ta&spewea^e and plenty, a nnllianof husband- 
men and artificers, was unable to supply an hun- 
dred thousand kmj warriors with the simple ne- 
cessaries of life. 7 * The Germans abandoned their 


tl*y 


k Tacit. Germ. 14. 

Plutarch, in Camfljo. T. Lfri t, SSI' ' f 

' •Daboa. Hist, de ia Monarchic Franprise, tom. i, p. 195. 

* The Helvetian nation, which issued from the country caned 
Swittetiaud, Contained, of every age and aes, 368,000 persons 

(Caesar 


a a 4 



" S£f0 tub fall 

chap, immense forests to the exercise of hunting, em* 
1X ’ ployed in pasturage the most considerable part of 
’” > ' wn t^ir lands, bestowed on the small remainder ft 
rude and careless cultivation, and then accused 
the scantiness and sterility of a country that re- 
fused to maintain the multitude of its inhabitants. 
When the return of famine severely admonished 
them of the importance of the . arts, the national 
distress was sometimes alleviated by the emigre 
tionof athird, perlffl{(s,oynianrth part of their 
y^th^ ir ^he, ; p«|se^o» and the enjoyment of 
property are the pledges which bind a civilized 
people to an improved country. But the Ger- 
mans, who carried with them what they most 
valued, their arms, their cattle, and their women, 
cheerfully abandoned the vast silence of their 
Foods for the unbounded hopes of plunder awl 
cfpgoest, The innumerable swarms that issued* 
v - . or seemed to is#^i3r^tfee p»at storeh«^o<dl 
. % the feamof foum* 4 

Qwffilii nQd. fey the credulity of succeeding 
And from facts thus exaggeratedi^opimof* mm 
gradually established, and has been su^pftrtedhf' 
writers of distinguished reputation, that ia. ihfe 
age of Cwsar and Tacitus, the inhabitant* of 
north were far more numerous than the^ are in 

‘ • ' v ' '■ /** ’{• •- K-'-'! 1 . •" ; 

(Cassar de Bell. GalL 1, 89). At present, the number of people In 
the Pays de Vaud (a small district on the bonks of the Lemon Was. 
much more distinguished for politeness tfutn for Jp^pstry) . amppnfk 
to 112,591. gee an excellent tract of BL.MunL, fat tl»e MeQM»*»* 
d? la Societd de Bern, ( - s 

* Fopl Olacogus ; \ I, 

Fanr, foUowm, represent thefeemigrotfons too much as regulax 
and concerted measure . 
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•ur days.? A more z^ntmrinquiry into th e chap. 
ornises of populat^fii^^^iw^ convinced _ 
BMxlern phdospphessuf %fci«?hQod, aodindeed 


T® the 


freedom. 


the impostfdsiitf^ of ; j t^e' 
names of Ma riaafe lfcnd of MacbjaveL*.* ^ 
t>K)oseiJ»f|j||p^ames of Robertson andHuifce.* 

A warlike nation like the Germans, withouffennan 
e hh«|fii|ite£ letters, m^^iq$ncyy found some 
compensation for this savage state in tim mijp'y. 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secured their 
freedom, since our desires and our possessions are 

“ the Suiones (says Tacitus), riches *»re held hr 
** honour. They are therefore subject W an ab- 
“ solute monarch, who, instead of entrusting his 
“ people with the free use of arms, as is practised 
“ in the rest of Germany, commits them to the 
**■ safe custody, not of a citizen, or even of a 
^ freed man, but of a slave. The neighbours of 
the huiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
“ * . a woman.* In the 

mention of these catefeg* Mtoyn 
su%pntly acknowledges the geridnff theory of 
go tw m mmt t. We are only at a toss to conceive 
hy what means riches and despotism could pene- 

i. ■ 

* Sir William Temple and Montesquieu hare indulged, on tbi* 
subject, the usual liveliness of their fancy. " 

’ Macbiavel Hist, de FJrense, L i. Mariana Hist. HRpao. J. V, 

«* i. . . ‘ . 

* Holtertson’s Charles V. Hume’s Political Essays. * 

^ Tacit. German! 44, 45. Prenshemius (who dedicated bis sup. 

piemeut to Livy, to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to be very 
°%rjr ariSt the Roman whp expressed so very little reverence far 
•Msthem queens* 


me 


THt DECLINE AND FALL 


chap, trate Into a remote corner of the north, and 

IX, rt 

extinguish the generous flame that blazed with 

such fierceness on the frontier of the Roman 
provinces ; or how the ancestors of those Danes 
and Norwegians, so distinguished in latter -ages 
by their unconquered spirit, could'thus tamely re- 
sign the great character of German liberty. 4 Some 
tribes, however, on the coast of the Baltic, acknow- 
ledged the authority of kings, though without 
relinquishing the lights of men ;* but in the 
far greater part of Germany, thef form of govern- 
ment was a democracy, tempered indeed, and 
controuled, not so much by general and positive 
laws, as by the occasional ascendant of birth or 
valour, of eloquence or superstition* 

Civil governments, in their first institutions, 
reopie. are voluntary associations for mutual defence. To 
obtain the desired end, it is absolutely necessary; 
that each indWiduaf sbould conceive himself 
mfoffllt his private opinion 
tiohsfo the judgment of the greater munbir^of ' 
his associates. The German tribes wereeoBte*d$& 
with this rude, but liberal, outline- <xf political ^ « 
society. As soon as a youth, born ef free parent# 
had attained the age of manhood; he waaintr# ; , 

, ■ & jp tyf?. ’ 

f May we not suspect that superstition was the parent Of < * es P$' 
fern ? The descendants of Odin (Whose race was hot extiflfct tiii , , 
year 1060) are said to have reigned in Sweden above a thousand 
The terf^nle of Upsal was the ancient seat of religion and empfp^ 

In the year 1153, I find a singular law, prohibiting the use andjWQ* 
fessfon of arms to any except the king’s guards* ft not prOT«$ 
that it was coloured by the pretence of revir$J%an old fnftitutjdfcl^ ; 

SW Dali in’s History th® Baiiothd^tto 

tGm, xl and xiv, j?" . ~ . 

* Tacit. Germ. c. 43* * Id. c. 11, 12, 13, &c* 4 
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<taced into the general council of his country- char 
ftien, solemnly myest^wltb a Shield and spear, IyL 
. and adopted a$ oif%jifed and worttiy inember of 
the military cdflam^rwf^fclth. Hie assracdify or 
the warriors o^^mkhbe whs convened at Mkkrft 
seasons, dk^P^iidden emergencies. The frfeff 
of pubfii ^ftfres, the election of magistrates, 
and ^l^iiiat4tisinKs (tf peses and w ar, were 
deWSURffied by its independent voice/'' 
times, indeed, these important questions were 
previously considered, and prepared in a more 

magistrafeS might deliberate and persuade, the 
people Only could resolve and execute ; and the' 
resolutions of the Germans were for the most 
part hasty and violent. Barbarians accustomed . 
to place their freedom in gratifying the present 
passion, and their courage in overlooking all 
future consequences, turned away with indig- 
nant COftteBlpt from the remonstrances of justice 
andHpoTicy, aftlt IfNftii&itfce practice to signify by 

But Whenever a more popular orator 
vindicate the meanest ertixen from 
either fow3gk ! or domestic injury, whenever he 
called upon his fellow countrymen to assert the 
national honour, or to pursue some enterprise 
full of danger and glory, a loud clashing of 
shields and spears expressed theeiag£r appfeuse 

of the assembly. For the Germans always met 

* . * * 

* QrOJlus changes an expression of Tacitus, periractaniur iat* 
P*wfrnct«tfBr. The correction is equally just and ingenious. 


V 


3^ TJW DECLINE AND FAl*l# 

chap, in t arm?,and it was constantly to be dreade d 
Ix * lest an irregular multitude, inflamed with fac- 
tion and strong liquors, should use those. arm# 
to enforce, as well as to declare, their furious 
resolves. We may recollect how often the diets . 
of Poland have been polluted with blood, and 
the more numerous party has been compelled to 
yield to the more violent and seditious.* 

A general of the trihe was elected on occasions 
of danger;, and, ifthecdpggyvas, pressing and 

I • t 4-Jna I'hfUPP 


Authority 
of the 
princes 


lies p • • .rf~' W*iT( *-'*«**•* < T "7 . 

magis- extensive, several tribes concurred in the choke 


and 


of the same general. The bravest warriojr V 
named to lead his countrymen into the fte$» 
by bis example rather than by his commands* 
But this power, however limited, was still invi- 
dious. It expired with the war, and in time of 
peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
supreme chief.* Princes ?vere, howev^;.^' 

..rather , to ’ compose . dHereq^l^ffi 
thrir^espective districts. In the choif^fl||lp$ 
magistrates, as much regard was 
as to merit. 0 To each was assigned, 
public, a guard, and a coppcif an 
person# ; and the fiist of the -princes appeal? 
hove enjoyed a pre-eminence, of rank i jg^ f^P 


-.S'** few 




* Even in o«r ancient parliament, Oe tnaH atUn 
question, not so much by the number of rotta^ a* by that 


armed followers. 

- * Caesar de Bell. Gall. vi, S3. 

* Minuont controvsraiss, is ft very 
‘ Beges ex 





expression of Csssrifc 

Oenkfc 
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which sometimes - tfcb Romans to com- chap, 

pliment him IX 



of the more abso- 


lute over 


The comf 

magistrates, *Sf t^ J7 *%markable' Instanced, is thepro _ 
alone sufiTd«B^8^ i eitiit , csetTt the whole systdfri 
German WtSSfiters/ The: disposal of tire landed persons 
propefty Within their district was absolutely 
vested Itf’tbeir hands, abd thfey distributed it 
dStf year according to a new division.* ' Sif tfie 
■same time they were not authorised to punish 
With death, to. imprison, or even to strike, a 
private their 

persons, and careless of their possessions, must 
have been totally destitute of ifidnstiy and 'the 
arts, but animated with a high sense of honour 
and Independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties voluntary 
which they imposed on themselves. The most^^T 
td&cure soldier resisted with disdain the autho- 
, rates. * e The noblest youths 
among the 



^Hushed 

^ faithful comjKitnobs' 

* they devoted them arms' and service. 

* a rrcfeft emulation prevailed' among the com- 
** pmiioi&,'^1(jbtam the first place in the esteem 

* of their ehiefi'lamongst the chiefs, to acquire 
< * fbe greatest number of valianl comnanions. 


To be ever surrounded by a band ^lselect 
yontfe, was the pride and strength tfiie 
vhiefe, their ornament in prime, their defence 


* Clmrw. Germ. Ant. 1. i, c. 38. 

• Caesar, vi, 28. Tacit. Germ. 26. 
5 Tacit. Germ. 7 . 


V 


066 Tit* nxtrtnt* tall 

chap.' “ in war. The glory of such distinguished 
*** * herdbs diffused itself beyond the narrow limits 

«• of their own tribe. Presents and embassies 
“ solicited their friendship, and the -fame of 
< « their arms often ensured victory to theparty 

“ which they 'espoused. In the hour of danger 
**• it was shameful for the chief to be surpassed / 
« in valour by his companions ; shameful for the 
“ companions not to equal the valour of their 
“ chief. To survive feia fall in battle, was in- 
« delible infamy. To protect his person, andtO 
« adorn his glory with the trophies of tlieiK dwp 
« exploits, were the most sacred of their ddtksj,’ 

« The chiefs combated for victory, the compel 
“ nions for the chief. The noblest warrior^ 

, “ whenever their native country was sunk inthe 
« laxiness of peace, maintained their numeraus 
“hnnds in some distant scene of action, to 
« errise their restfmwirit,- and to - acmdMMp 


~ ■iliTirrii. the warlike steed, the bloody^ii^ 

“ ever victorious lance, were the rewards^t^Sli' » 
“ the companions claimed from the hberahtyfdit ; 
“ their chief. The rude plenty of his bospitiW^ 

“ board was the only pay that he couldbesttp# 

“ or they would ^bcepts. War, rapii^jrf lfc*' ; 
“ freewill offerings of' his friends, 

“ materials. of this munificence.”® This instttn~ 
tion, "however it might accidental weaken. 
several republics, invigorat^thegpneral cfearac*? 
ter of the Germans, and even, ripened affiongsfc ■ 

- ^ ^ It. fv S* ‘ r l ' ’ 1 

' * Tacit. Germ. 13, 1*. 
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them ail the virtues of w 
ceptible ; the faitfe-jed 


are sus- ch*r 


hospitality 


io-the bmmmMevgj&a* 

besUmedJkty^jfi^m «a ids brave ~>rnrftMTm ) 
havehe ^ J j jpiiq sad, by an ingenious writer,/** 
contra, tim^fiot, rudiments of the fiefs, distri- 
buted^Rifter the conquest M >he,JJ<«naa pro- 
vinces, by the- barbarian lords among thailJSE#- 
sals, with asimilar duty of homage and milita ry 
service. 11 These conditions are, however, very 


mans, who delighted in mutual presents ; rhnt 
without either imposing, or accepting, the weight 
of obligations. 1 


“ la the days of chivalry, or more properiy G S rmaB 
“ of romance, all the men were brave, and aU chaittitJ ' 
“ the women were chaste;” and notwithstand- 
ing the latter of these virtues is acquired and 
preserved wjth ..much more difficulty than the 
former, it is nser i frft it ajcw gt without exception, 

m use, except among the prineefc-jaad 


their alliances. . Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were 
punished as rare and inexpiable » crimes ; nor 

- 

* Esprit' Ses Loix, 1. xxx, c. & lift MUbS Wt^a^Hm ' «t 
Montesquieu Is esmtted, however, bfWe drpeold reason of the 
Abbfde Mafciy. - Observations sur i’ Hi st o ire de France, torn, i, p. 

m. ' 

* Oaudent muneribus, sed nec data imputant, nee acceptis obli- 
Santnr. Tacit. Getm. c. 21. 


v 8 -fMk*®so£tsrr -nm> fall 

chap. iVM**bd«etk>n justified by example and fashion.* 
lS ‘ f^fc^jnay easily discover, that Tacitus indulge* 
as honest pleasure in the contrast of barbarian 
virtue with the dissolute conduct of the Ibottian 
ladies; yet there are some striking dream* 
stances that give an air of truth, or at least of 
probability, to the conjugal faith mid chastity 
0f the Germans. -Y - 

[teausel Although the progress- of eivilteation has «#•' 



less favourable to the virtue of chastity*, 
most dangerous enemy is the softness of thee^Hft. 
The refinements of life corrupt while tbey pohA 
the intercourse of the sexes. The gruis#j^p®tlte 
»f love becomes most dangerous when it is tie- 



spectacles, present at once temptadfe* *U#tyr 
port unity to female frailty. 1 From ’tuefet'4iP- 1 
gen the unpolished wives of the barbarknOplfc* 
secured fcjr poverty, solitude, and thepuWW 
ewes of a domestic life . The ■ G«*W*» Mfit . s 
wpen, tmuwwy*<a^ihe eye o f Iw i iM lWrtdWht : 

k lie adulteress was whipped through the-viltegei 
net beaaty cotrid inspire QorepMsian, i| [Iiontoi >11 « MMi i4W*; 
band. IS, 19. . • ■- 4 

t" * Ovid employ* two hundred Knee i» » u feiwim!h -.«epi» W^W ; ., : 
*** ftgwvwM* to ^ifcawvjlp^; 

best adapted to colket thebeaaties of Berne, and to melt tkuai**?. 
tender ne*s and sensuality. ' 



4 
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jealousy, were a better safeguard of conjugal fide- char. 
lity, th&n the walls, the bobs, and the eunuchs ^ 

of a Persian liacam. To this reason, another ~ f 
may be added, of a more honourable nature. 

The German heated their women with esteem 
and confidouee, consulted them on every occasion 
of importance, and fondly believed, that in their 
breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than 
human. Some of these interpreters of fate, «rach 
as Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed, in the 
name of the deity, the fiercest nations of Ger- 
many. 1 " -The rest of the sex, without being 
adored .as goddesses, were respected as the free 
mid equal companions of soldiers; associated, 
even by the marriage ceremony, to a life of toil. 

Of danger, and of glory." In their great inva- 
sions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm . 
and undaunted amidst the sound of arms, the 
various forms of destruction, and the honourable 
wounds of their sobs and husbands. 0 Fainting 
armies of Germans have ware taro 

drug#, back upon the enemy, by the generous 
despair -of the women, who dreaded death much 
Jess than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably 
lost, they weH knew how to deliver themselves 
fwd their children, with their own hands, from 

Tacit. Anna], iv, 61, 66. - • ’■ J 

•* Tbc marriage present was a yoka of oxers bones, tad arms. 

See Germ. e. IS. Tacit is somewhat too 6orid on the subject. 

■* The efaange of exigen into exugtre is a most excellent correc- 
tion. 


m b 
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chap, an insulting victor. p Heroines of such a cast 
lx ‘ m0y claim our admiration ; but they were most 
M assuredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of 
love. Whilst they affected to emulate the stern 
virtues of man , they must have resigned that at- 
tractive softness in which principally consists the 
charm and weakness of woman . Conscious pride 
taught the German females to suppress every 
tender emotion that stood in competition with 
honour, and the first homWtff-tiiesex has ever 
been that df chastity. ^The sentimeriitS and con- 
duct of these high-spirited matrons may, at once, 

, be considered as a cause, as an effect, and as a 

proof of the general character of the nation. 
Female courage, however it may be raised by 
fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can be only a 
C^iat and imperfeet imitation of the manly valour 
|t that distinguishes -the age or country in which it 
fpay be found. 

Religion. Hfhe T^hgidus system of the Germans {if the 
wil<f Opinions of savages can deserve that name) 
was dictated by their wants, their fears, and 
their ignorance. 11 They adored the great visible 
objects and agents of nature, the sun and the 

* Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Plutarch, in Mario. Before the. reives of the 
Teutdnea destroyed themselves and their children, Oh ejKffiS oifersif 
to surrender,' odediiiStion thatthey should be reeU^U as the slave* 

of the vestal virgins. 

’ Tacitus has employed a few lines, and Cluverius one hundred 
and tweniy-four pages, on this obscure subject. The former di*- 
cover s in Germany the gods of Greece .and „ Tfie.UUer is po- 

sitive, that under the emblems of the sun. tlte moon, and. the file, 
his pious ancestors worshipped the Trinity in unity. 
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moon, the fire and the earth ; together with chap. 
those imaginar y . d eities, wfio^were supposed to Ix ‘ . 
preside over tlremost jnaporibint t^cupations of 
human life. persuaded, that,by 

some arts of divination, they could 

discover the will of the superior beings, and that 
human sacrifices were the most precious and 
acceptable offering to ’ their altars.’ Some ap- 
plause has been hastily bestowed on the sublimfe 
notion, entertained by that people, of the Deity, 
whom they neither confined within the walls of a 
temple, nor represented by any human figure ; 
but when w<6 recollect, that the Germans were 
unskilled in. architecture, and totally unacquaint- 
ed with the art of sculpture, we shall readily 
assign" the true reason of a scruple, which arose 
not so much from a superiority of reason, as from 
a want of ingenuity. The only temples in Ger- 
many were dark and ancient groves, consecrated 
hy the reverence of succeeding generations.. Their 
secret gloom, the imagined residence of an in- 
visible power, hy presen tirfg'^id 'fiwC^^objgCt 
of.’feajr or worship, impressed the mimfwitft a 
still deeper aense of religious horror ; r and the 
priests, ru3e and illiterate as they were, had been 
taught by expenedfce the use of every artifice that 
could preserve' and fortify impressions so well 
suited to their own interest. 

. . i >,**<'.*?. hf-il K -- • ' 'V: ■ . * 

*. The sailed wood, described with sffi* sublime horror iff Lucan, 
was in the neighbourhood of Marseilles ; but there were many of the 
■ante hind in Germany. 
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cjjap. The same ignorance which renders barbarians 
IX - incapable of conceiving or embracing the useful 
- restraints of laws, exposes them naked, and un- 

iB armed to the blind terrors of superstition. The 
German priests, improving this favourable tem- 
per of their .countrymen, had assumed a juris- 
diction, even in temporal concerns, which the 
magistrate could not venture to exercise; and the 
haughty warrior patiently submitted to the lash 
of correction, wbenit was m^ieted, not by W 
h uman power, hut fey the immediate order of 
the god of war/ The defects of civil policy 
were sometimes supplied by the interposition of 
ecclesiastical authority. The latter was con- 
stantly exerted to maintain silence and decency m 
the popular assemblies ; and was sometimes ex? - 
tended to a more enlarged concern for the Wk 
"tional welfare. A solemn procession was deem 
|y in the present countries Of 

aicc^lei^ urgh and Pomerania. The unknown 
syitibbl of the earth , covered with a thick 
was placed on a carriage drawn by cows; W>d% 
this manner the goddess, whqjp common rest 
dence was in the isle ofRugeb, visited seVertl 
adjacent trihes ef her worshippers. 
progress, the sound of war w^s hushpdrfl»WTe*S 
were suspended, aims laid aside, mid &£ restless 
Germans had an opportunity pf tasting the br- 
ings peace and harmony/ The truce of God, 

« I * np i ,11^. 

so often and so meliect 




» Tacit. Germania, *. 7. 


* Tacit. GermiBiia, <=• 
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clergy of the eleventh ceOtitfjr, was an obvious a 
imitation of this aneiefct aiifon*." 

But the influence of religion wis far more i n war. 
powerful to inflaifttiy to moderate, the fierce 


often proihf&ed its ministers to sanctify the-ifcbst 
daring and the most unjust enterprises, by the 

in the groves of superstition, were placed in the 
front of the battle ;* and the hostile army was 
devoted to iSxe gods of war 

{hk! of thutrdeh* In the fiuth of soldiers (and 
sueh were the Gerfnans) cowardice is the most 
unpardonable of sins. A brave ' man was the 
worthy favourite of their martial deities; the 
wfetch Who had lost his shield, was alike banished 
from the religious and the civil assemblies of his 
countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem to 
have embraced the doctrine of transmigration,* 
others paradise of^mmortal 

drunkenness . 8 AH agTeed.thnia^ life^tpr 
arhSSj snd a glorious death hi Battle', were thfe Best 
for a happy futurity, either hi this or 
-in another world. 


approbation of heaven, mid fuH assurances ot 
sdCeess. The consecrated standards; 


. * gee Dr. Robertson 7 * H isto^y of Charles V, vol. I* note 10. 

* Tacit. Germ. c. 7. These standards were only the heads of wild 

beasts. jfr" - . , 

* See an instance 0 this Custom, Tadt. Anztal. ^ 

* Caesar, Diodorus, and Lucan, seem to ascribe this uoe trine to 
the (Jauls* hut M. Pelloutier (Histoire des Celtes, L Hi, W 

boors tcf reduce their expressions to a more orthodox sense. 

* Concerning this gross but alluring doctrine of the Edda, see 
fable xx, ih the curious version of that book, published by M. Main 
Jet, ifi hit Introduction to the History of Denmark, 

» b $ 
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IX. 


XHB &KCLIXE AKD.EALL 

The immortality so vainly promised by the 
priests, was in some degree conferred by the 
ThebaVci bards. That singular order of men has most 
deservedly attracted the notice of all who have 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans. 
Their geniusand character, as well as the rever- 
ence paid to that important office, have been 
sufficiently illustrated. But we. cannot so easily ( 
express, or even conceiy^ ^m ^nthusiasm of 
arms and glf»y il*idi» they ^dli!diiktt%breast 
of tfieir audience. Among a polished people, * 
taste for poetry is rather an amusement of the 
fancy, than a passion of the soul. And yet, 
when in calm retirement we peruse the combats, 
described by Homer or Tasso, we are insensibly* 
seduced by the fiction,- and feel a momentary, 
glow of martial ardour. But how faint, how* 
cold is the sensation w^igljua^peacrful mind .ca^- 
l<My|i Tijpil It was in the ho^, 

of battleJtt|in the feast of victory, that the barite 
celebratecrtbe glory of heroes of ancient days* , 
the ancestors of those warlike chieftains who list*, 

* -rf - ‘ " "J 

ened with transport to their artless but animate, 
ed strains. The view of arms and of danger- 
heightened the effect of the military song ; and 
the passions which it tended to excite, t6e desire , 
of fame, and the contempt of death, were the 
habit uaj^sentiments of a Germanj|nind. b • 

b See Tacit, derm. c. S. Diwlor. Sicul. I. v. .SirOtp. 1. 

The classical reader may remember the zuttk & Demodocus in th^ 
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Such was the situatiop^apd such were the chap. 

manners, of the aftci^gt^G^gaians. - Their cli-^ 

mate, their and °fca^s 

Of p^o^ j^ ^^^^^^pnt.erprise. all C»htn&feslG erman*. 

to form a people. aji' military heroes. And yetwe 
findy that during. jna o ig| than two hundred and 
fifty years that elapsea from the defea&nfc^p^ 
to the reign of Decius, these formidable barba- 
rians made few considerable attempts, and not 
any the- luxur^ous and 

enslaved provinces of the empire. Their 
was checked by tl|eir want of arms and; 
and their fury was diverted by the, intestine divi- 
sions, of ancient .Germany. 

, i. It has been observed, with ingenuity, and want of 
not without truth, that the command of iron 8 ™ 3 
$oon gives a nation the command of gold. But 
the rudes^ribes of Germany, alike destitute of 
both thm»e»laloahte metals, were reduced slowly 
.to acquire, by their tiBa aagie da&Eemrth. the pos- 
l of the one, as i«Hg>%is the^bditfK'.'Tho 
frinau army dl^Wyed their poverty of 
.iron. -Swords, and the longer kind of lances, 

^they could seldom use. Their franco: (as they 
called them m their own language) were long 
spears, headed with-a sharp but narrow iron point, 

Eheeacian court, and the ardour infused by Tyrtasus intodhe fainting 
Spartans. » lfet there is little prohabiiity that the Greeks and the Ger- 
mans were the same people. Much learned trifling might be .pared, 
irour antiquarians would eondesc-nd to reflect, that similar manners 
wlR natural! y be {seduced hy similar situations. 

b b 4 
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hap. and which, as occasion required, they either darted 
IX * from a distance, or pushed in close onset. With 
this, spear, and with a shield, their cavalry was 
Contented. A multitude of darts, scatter*# 
with incredible force, were an additional resource 
of the infantry. Their military dress, when 
they wore any, was nothing more than a loose 
mantle. A variety of colours was the only 
dmament of their wooden or osier shields. Few 
of the chiefs were distinguidted by cuirass©^ 
scarce _any £y helmets. Though the horses of 
Germany were neither beautiful, swift, nor prgef. 
tised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman raafe 
nege,*several of the nations obtained renown by 
their cavalry; but, in general, the principal 
strength of the Germans consisted in their infant 
try, d which was drawn up in several deep 
hrnrns, according to the distinction of tribes and; 

cTpIkic^*" Impatient <rf. fotiguft qr delay, 

n ^ h a lfeayiftetf warriora rnshed to battle with dissqfc- . 

nantshouts, and disordered ranks ; and sometime 
by the effort of native valour, prevailed ov&k 
the constrained and^ppre artificial bravery of 
the Roman mercendKes. Rut as tbep?arh$£i&^, . 
poured forth their whole souls on the first OQset* * 
they knew not how to rally, or to retire. Asp 
repulse was a sure defeat ; and a defeat WAS 
most commonly total destruction. When wsf 


* Missilia spargunt. Tacit. Genn. e. a Either that historian . 

wet a vague expression, or he meant that tj wjMlSpa thrown 0 ran* - * 
dam. _ _ », “5 ■ • 

* It was their principal distinction from (be SarmaUmri, wfcp ' 

neraliy fought on horseback. 
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recollect the compete a r t feat rf of . the Roman 
soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolutions,^ ^ 
fortified camps^ and ftftlifary engines* it appears 
a just matter iaff, sqjr&ifi^, hair thenafced and 
tffiass isted vate»#^rf' i $he barbarians e&iiikf date to 
enco»fnteEh# < rtSfe field the strength of thelegions, 
and tire various troops of tile auxiliaries, which 
seconded tfeefr operations.- The contest was too 

vated the vigour, and a spirit of disobedfeirce 
and sedition had relaxed the discipline, of the 

auxiliaries into those armies, was a measure at- 
tended With verydb^ioos dangers, ay it- might 
gradually instruct the Germans in the arts of war 
and of pteBcy. Although they were admitted in 
small numbers, and with the strictest precaution, 
the example of Civilis was proper to convince 
fee Romans, that the danger was not imaginary, 
ami thAttheir precautions were not always suffi- 
cient.*^ TNaiBig t fce!l | yi l wars ’ that followed the 
death of Nero, ttetti 
Whom Ids enemif# condesebt 
#l«i^tenibal and SeHoTiM/ 

' design offreedom and ambition. Eight Batavian 
cohorts, renOWned in the wars of Britain and 
Italy, repaired til his standard. • He introduced 
am army of Germans into Gaal, prevailed 

1* ’ * ' - 1 ' ’t » 

**The relation of this enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth 
and fifth ISooks of the History of Tacitus, and is more remarkable for 
its eloquence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Saville has observed seve- 
re# im^Wftsriw. *■' 

r Tadt. His> iv, 13. Like them he had lost an eye. 
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CHAP. 

IX. 


Civil dis- 
sentiens of 


on the^powerful cities of Treves and Langres t a 
embrace his cause, defeated the legions, destroyed 
their fortified camps, and employed against the 
Romans the military knowledge which he had 
acquired in their service. When at length, after 
an obstinate struggle, he yielded to the power of 
the empire, Givilis Sfecwed himself and his coun- 
try by an honourable treaty. The Batavians stilj 
continued to occupy the islands of the Rhine,* 
the allies, not the seraan^ .,.^f..the Roman mo- 
narchy. 

M. The strength of ancient Germany appears 
Germany formidable, when we consider the effects that 
might have been produced Jjy its united effort, 
The. wide extent of country might very possibly 
contain a million of warriors, as all who werotof 
§ge tp bear arms were of a temper to use. them, 
Rut this fierce multitude, incapable of concept 

various and often hostile int#*? ■:? 
tiopg^v Germany was divided into moee-thap; 
forty independent states; and, even in each stafe^ 
the union of the several tribes was extremely 
loose and precarious. The barbarians were easily ' 
provoked ; they knew not how to forgive an in- 
jury,. much less an insult; their resentments were 
bloody rat implacable. The casual dinitea that 
so frequently happened in their tumulmous par«t ■■ 
ties of hunting or drinking, were sufficient to { 

f, ' * *$. 

* ft was contained between the two branches ‘of the old Shine, as 
they subsisted before the face of the country was changed by art and 
nature. Sea Ciuvcr. German, Antic}. I. iii, c. 30, 37. 
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inflame the minds of wholeiaations ;* the private chap. 

itself 


feud of any consic 
among their 
the insolent, or 
alike causes 

of Genn«ai^^ctitt to encompass thdritetl** 
tories within wide frontier of' solitude and de- 
vastatkm. The awf«l distance |jreserved by their- 
hbours, attested the terror of 
and in some measure defended them from the 
danger of unexpected incursions. 11 



“ The Beucieri (hris 3Vitus. Who w>w speaks) 

of 


m 


“ were .. . „ _ . 

“ tribes, 1 provoked by their insolence, “ ’ 

“ by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps inspired bjf 
“ the tutelar deities of the. empire. Above sixty 
“"thousand barbarians were destroyed,; not by. 

“ the Roman arms, but in our sight, and for 
“ our entertainment. May the nations, enemies 
“ of Ren^ eyer r preserve this enmity to each 
“ other.! ■ We«4n*»iiipw attained the utmost 

“ to. demand of fortune, exeqp/t 
“^thesH^arbarians .” 1 These sentiments, less 

* Caesar de Belt*!*!. vi, 83. 

They are mentioned, however, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
by Nazarius, AmmianuOjlClaudian, See, as a tribe of Franks. St* 
Cluver. Germ. Antiq. I. iii, CfTS. p-i' 

4 Urgentibue is the common reading, but £00$ aifiR, Opsins, Add 
some mss. declare for Vergmtiia».'~ 

> Tacit. Gertnania, c. 33. The pioiis Ahbd de la Bletarie is very 
angry with Taetftis, talks of the devil *§jbwas a murderer from the 
begtoning, ic.Ac. 
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CHAP. 

IX. 


Transient 

union 

against 

Marcus 

Antoni. 


trSHtfriefcitfi AND FALL 

Worthyof the humanity than of the patrtdfistt 
. of Tacitus, express the invariable maxims of 
the policy of his countrymen. They deemed it 
a much safer expedient to divide than ttPeombat 
the barbarians, from whose defeat fhef coOld 
derive neither honour nor’ advantage. The 
money and negotiations of Rome insinuated 
themselves into the heart of Germany; and every 
art of seduction was «sed with dignity, to com 
ciliate those hatkmn wttoMfr tflijfr proximity # 
the JUane or Damihe^ nfigM ^ridet' tBe Mm 
useful friends, as well as the most troublesoA 
enemies. Chiefs of renown and power wt# 
flattered by the most trifling presents, which 
lfeceived either as marks of distinction, or as'#! 
instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions, the 
Weaker faction endeavoured to strengthen IH 
Interest by entering into secret connexions With 

Germans was fomented ftjf . 
tin?' fafr i g W s of Rome ; and every plan of utiios 
and public good was defeated By thC' si 
bias of private jealousy and interest.”' 

The general conspiracy which terrified the Re- 
mans under the reign of Marcus Antoninus dohs-I 
prehended almost all the nations of German^ 
and even Sarmaiia, from the mouth of tfie Rhine 



m Many traces of this policy maybe discarered in Tacitus %bA 


Dion ; and many more may be 


ofbsma* 
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to that of the Danube4-‘,#;4» iinpQ6sib]£ for chap. 
as to determine wi®titeii^Awily*¥^Weration IX 


sion; but w& 'w^f : ]00k0l^ 1 ^' jSafit'titeeij^rba- 
rians the InlapHCii^sV' 

provolced;^^tee ambition, of the RomaamoT 
narch. Th* s dangerous invasion required all the 
firmjjjwf THid vigjfcneepf.J^^ He fixed 

gfuerals of ability in the several statics <#|j» 
tack, and assumed in person the conduct of the 
most importpj province op the Upper Danube. 

the haiti^aos mm subdued. . The Quadi mi 
the Marcomanni, 0 who had takjap the lead la 
the war, were the most severely punished in its 
catastrophe. They were commanded to retire 
fire miles p from their own banks of the Da^ 
jjube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth* 
irho were immediately sent info Britain, a remote 
islandrllEhOPe they might be secure as hostages, 
and useful A» «^dyts.| Ll ;j[^ the frequent rebel- 
lions of the Qgiftdl 
tated emperor resolved to reduce 


e Hist, p.31. Ammiatu Msrcellin. 1. xxxi, c. S. Aurel. 

Victor. Marcus was reduced to sell the rich furniture 

Of the palace, and to enBet slaves and robbers. 

•. -The Marcomanni, actdony, who, from the banks of the Rhine, 
occupied Bohemia and Morpvht, had once erected a $re*t end for«i- 
dabie monarchy under their king Marohoduuik See Strabo, ItwH. 

105. Tacit.. AunSL • .• ' 0 

* Mr. Wottoo (History ef Home, pi 1*8) increases the prohibi- 
ten to tea times the distance. His reasoning is specious, but not 
conclusive. Eft miles were sufficient far a fottified^barrier. 

* Dion, h feui and boil. 
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chap, into tbO'Ibrm of a province. His designs were 


IX. 


disappomred by death. This formidable league, 
however, the only one that appears in the two 
first centuries of the imperial history, was en- 
tirely dissipated, without leaving any' traces be- 
hind in Germany. < 

Distinction In the course of this introductory chapter, we 
man tribesi^ av ® confined ourselves to the general outlines of 
the manners of Germariyy without attempting to 
describe or to whidfi' . 

The tm<F8t*Cses0 
dF Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, of 
as new tribes successively present themselves in 
the series of this history, we shall concisely men- 
tion their origin, their situation, and their par- 
ticular character. Modern natiohs are fixed ah3 
al so'cieties, connected among themselves 
‘and governmehti bound to their’ nativi. 



P^^id' fhtctuating associdtiotfs 8 ^ 
iost of savages. The same' territory, 
often changed its inhabitants m^the flde of cOn-^ 
quest and emigration. The sameT^&ntmities, 
uniting in a plan of defence or invasion, bestow- 
ed a new title on their new confederacy. 
dfeShkitioh Of tor ancient confedc r^^^t ore^ 

forgotten appellfttfdfT A vidim^oU^ i ilate of|®i 
communicated its own name to ft vanquished 
people. Sometimes crowds- of 'V^iHiteersfiocfe'j 
ed ftqm 41 ;d'jpyph^^'*' 

leader; his camp became theircoun try, mid some 
circumstance of the enterprise soon gavi a com-. 


41 
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mon denomination to ; tke^»fX^ multitude. The c hap. 
distinctions of the ferocious, invaders were perpe- I3 “ 

' Wars, anditfef?|^^£iistration of {Hlbiicai^il^, N umbers.' 

are the^gimS^l subjects of history ; but the 
num be^ dfapfersons interested in these busy 



cqfiffiUmi of mankind. Ingreat in or 
lions of obedient subjects pursue their useful oc- 

The attention 

conShed to a court, a capital, a regular aqny, 
anff the districts which happen to be the occa- 
sional scene of military operations. But a state 
ofj^an and barbarism, the season of civil 
commotions, or the situation of petty republics,* 
raises almost every member of the community 
into action, and consequently into notice. The 

motions, of 

and. seem to multiply' 
fuseienumeration of kihgs-ai^ wa 
mies ifid nations, inclines us to forget tTmt^tfie 
same olit)&9$j£jve continually repeated under a 
variety of app^Q^t|ons, and that the most splen- 
did appellations have been frequently lavished 

on the most inconsiderable objects. . 

..; H " - f ,. -> 

^ * See «ta wcellent of 

Ipritarf inSte- Memoires de I’Acddemie dee InscripB^fe, tom. xviii, 
p. 48-71. ftt* Seldoni that the antiquarian and the jyiilosopher are 

mHi^iJytteiia«a.v 5 1 

. * Should we suspect that Athens contained only 21,000 citizens, 
and Sparta no more than 39,000 ? See Hume and Wallace on the 
number of mankind in ancient and modern times. 
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jCHAP. X. 


The emperors Decius, Gall us, JEmiliamts, Valerian, 
and. Galllenus. — The general irruption of the bar- 
barians. — The thirty tyrants. 


CHAP. 


X. 


From the great secular 


— Pl¥%. to death 
there elapsed twent 



te emj 

twenty years of shame and m 


The nature* 

©f the sub-* 

je«- fortune. During that calamitous period, 

868.' instant of time was marked, every province 




the Roman world was afflicted, by barbarous In- 
vaders and military tyrants, and the ruined eWr 
pire seemed to approach the last and fatal 
IhSot pf its dissolution. The confusion qf ^p , 
times, and the . 

Seje^^^^^fcutffes to the historian, 'Ms. 

Is to preserve a clear and unbroken* 7 

of narration. Surrounded with imperfect . 
men|s, always concise;, often obscure, 
times contradictory, he is reduced to collect, . 
compare, and to cpiyecture and t 
ought never to place .his conjectures in , 
of facts, jet the knowledge of human 
and of the’ sureoperaripn of its fierce^ 
restrained pas^ons, might, oh some occasions^ 
supply "the want of historical materials. 

The empe- There * is not, for 


ror Philip. 


that the 



murders of 


many eiqperors bad {omened all the ties ofallev 
giance between the prince and people ; 
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the generals of Philip were disposed to imitate chap. 

the example of their sister faOd.that the caprice 

of armies, long since habituated to frequent and 
violent revolutions,jl»jght every day raise - to the 
throne the of their fellow-soMiefs. 

History^cinoriiy add, that the rebellion against 
the emperor Philip broke out in the summer of 
the y<pr two hundred and forty-nine, among the 
legions of Miesia ; and that a subaltern offidf* 
named Marinus, was the object of their seditious 
choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest 

first spark of a general conflagration. Distracted 

with the consciousness of his guilt and of his 

danger, he communicated the intelligence to the 

senate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of 

fear, and perhaps of disaffection : till at length Services, 

Decius, one of the assembly, assuming a spirit Cry, "ami 9 " 

worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to dis- r ® ign of 

cover moreiatrepidity than the emperor seemed ™r Decius, 

, ■ .. . .. . , . / . ... a. a, 248. 

to possess, rle treated fhe whole business with 
contempt, as a hasty ami ' 

and Philip’s rival as a phantom of royalty, who 
in a ^ery few days would be destroyed by the 
same inconstancy that had, created him. The 
speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Phi- 
lip 'with a just esteem for so abld a counsellor ; 
and Decius appeared to him ttte cmly^per»» 
capable of restoring peace and discipline! loan 
army, who^e tumultuous spirit did notfinunedi- 

’ \ 

* expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that 
Marinus c omm a n d e d a century, a cohort, or a legion. 
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ately subside after the murder of Marinus. De- 
cius, who long resisted his own nomination, seems 
to have insinuated the danger of presenting a 
leader of merit, to the angry and apprehensive 
minds of the soldiers ; apd his prediction was 
again confirmed by the event. The legions of 
Maesia forced their judge to become their ac- 
complice. They left him only the alternative of 
death or the purple. His subsequent conduct, 
after that decisive measure, wa* unavoidable. 
He conducted or followed bis army to the con- 
fines of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his 
force to repel the - formidable competitor whom 
he had raised up, advanced to meet him. The 
imperial tropps were superior in number j* hut 
the rebels formed an army of veterans, com- 
manded by an able and experienced leader. 
Philip was either killed in the battle, or put to 
a* ah Verona. Hi* 

TOO aod aSsoeiate in the empire was massacred 
at Rome by the prastorian guards ; and the vic- 
torious Decius, with more favourable circum- 
stances than the ambition of that age can usually 
plead, was universally acknowledged by the se- 
nate and provinces. It is reported, that, imme- 
diately after his reluctant acceptance of thedtltle 

■* ■ i#» • , , . v y-y'- r* 

* His birth at BubaEs, & little village in Fanno^ia {Butrop. \x$ 
Victor in Caesarib. epitoni.), seems to contradict, unless it was merely 
accidental, ->bis supposed descent from the Dedi. Six hundred jeers 
had bestowed nobility on the Decii ; but at the commencement of 
that period, t ; ey were only plebeians of merit, iatd among- the first 
who shared rie consulship with the haoghty patricians. Fiebei* 
Deciornan anim», Ac. Juvenal, Sat. vni, 2 Si. See the spirit** 
tpeech of Decius, in Livy, x, 9, 10. 
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of Augustus, he had adored Phihp by a private btyth. 
message, of his innoCefteeltnd loyalty, solemnly ^ 
protesting, thflttOtt his arrival in Italy, he would"' 
resign the imperial ornaments, and return to the 
condition ofa# Obedient subject. His professions 
might be sifteere ; but in the situation Wblffe 
fortuftehad placed him, it was scarcely possible 
that fee could either forgive or be forgiven.' 

'The emperor Decius had employed a 
months in the works of peace and the adihi-the Gotha, 
nistration of justice, when he was summoned to*' 0, SS0, „ 
the bahks of the Danube by the invasion of the 
Goths. This is the first considerable occasion 
in which history mentions that great people, who 
afterwards broke the Roman power, sacked the 
capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 

So memorable was the part which they acted in 
the subversion of the Western empire, that the 
name of Goths is frequently, but improperly, 
used, as » general appellation of rude and war- 
like barbarism. 

In the beginning of the sSttb cetafnfy, and after origin «c 
the conquest of Italy, the Goths, ki possession of^ ^^n- 
present greatness, very naturally indulged them- dinivi,u 
selves in the prospect of past and of future glory. 

They wished tdpreserve the memory of their an- 
cestors, and to transmit to posterity their own a- 
chievements. The principal minister of the court 
of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus^ gratified the 
inclination of the conquerors in a Gotfic history, 
which consisted of twelve books, now^educed to 

* Zcwimus, L i, p. 20. Zonaras, I. xii, p. 624. Edit. Lourtft 

a c 2 
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chap, the imperfect abridgment of Jornandes. d Thess- 
1 writers passed with the most artful conciseness 
Over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its 
successful valour, and adorned the triumph with 
many Asiatic trophies, that more properly be- 
longed to the people of Scythia. On the faith of 
ancient songs, the uncertain, but the only me- 
, morials of barbarians, they deduced the first 
origin of the Goths from the vast island, or pe- . 
ninsula, of Scandinavia.' That extreme country 
of the north was not unknown to the conquerors 
. of Italy : the ties of ancient consanguinity had 

been strengthened by recent offices of friendship; 

• and a Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated 
Ms savage greatness, that he might pass the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceful and polished 
eogrt of Ravenna.', Many vestiges, which can- 
-pot be ascribed to the , arts of popular vanity. 




the Goths in the 
From the time 


of the geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of 


Sweden seems to have continued in the possession 
of the less enterprising remnant of thenation, and 
a large territory is even at present divided into 


east and westGothland. During the middle ages , 

(fromtheninthto the twelfth century^fWMtet 
Christianity was advancing with a skrt^progress 
into the north, the Goths and the Swedes com- 


■» ■ 
a See the prefaces of Cassiodorns and Jornapdes. It is surprising 
•that the latte! should be omitted in tbk excellent edition published 
by Grotiui, oj. the Gothic writera.,-,. - 'u; <.*• • 

* On the authority of Ablavius, Jornaades quotes some old GstW*. " 
chronicles in verse. De Eeb, Geticig, c. ♦. 

’ Jornandes, c. 3. 
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posed two distinct and’Sbwdiffees hostile mem dsiySte 
he rs of the same fetter of these ®" 

two names haS'prPvailedfrithottt^Pxtihguishing 
the former. ' Who 1 

satisfied wl^^Hfhwnfam’e inarms,ftaveferi 
age elahfl&l the kindred glory of the Goths.'IftU 

; the court of Rome; : 

Twelfth insinuated; that his victori- 
ous troops were not degenerated from th«rhlfe*fe ^ 

ancestors, who had already subdued the mistress 
of the world. 11 - - . . . » 

Taraftfflftrlfc od 

brafed temple subsisted at Upsal, the most emlsi- the Gotll “' 
derable toWn of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and 
sanctified by the uncouth representations of the 
three principal deities, the god of war, the god- 
dess of generation, and the god of thunder. In 
the geSleSili^eBtival, that was solemnized every 
ninth year, iihfe 

thldr Weeding bodies suspended in, the. sacred 
grove adjacent to the temple. 1 The only -traces 


« See in the Prolegomena of Grotius some large extracts from Adam 
of Bremen, and Saxo-Grammaticus. The former wrote in the year, 
JQ77, the latter 'flourished about the year 1200. 

* Voltaire, Histoire de Charles xn, 1. iili. When 8*e .Aslftrjafr 
desired the aid of the court of Rome against Gustavos Adolphus, they 
always re presented that conqueror as the lineal sewcessoF of Alanc. 
Harte’s History of Gustavus, voi. ii, p. 1SS. / 

‘ See Adam, of Bremen in Grotii Proiegomenis, p. It*. The temple 
pf Upsal was destroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who fifcgan his reign 

in 
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CHAP. 

X. 


Institu- 
tions and 
death of 
Odin. 


Agreeable 
but uncer- 
tain hypo- 
thesis con- 
cerning 
Odin. 
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that bow subsist of this barbaric superstition are 
contained in the £dda, a system of mythology, 
compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth century, 
and studied by the learned of Denmark and Swe- 
den, as the most valuable remains of their an- 
cient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of 
the Edda, we can easily distinguish two persons 
confounded under the name of Odin) the god bf t 
war; and the great legislator of Scandinavia'. 
The latter, the Mahomet of the north, instituted 
a religion adapted to the climate and to 
people. Numerous tribes on either side of 
EaUie were subdued by the invincible valourW 
Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, and by tSl 
fame, which he acquired, of a most skilful nufc 
gieian. The faith that he had propagated <$&' 
ing a long and prosperous life, he confirmed '.fjp 
ayoluptary deaihfc Apprehensive of the 

of disease and infirmity/W^ 
sohred to expire as became a warrior. In a solenia 
assembly of the Swedes and Cotlis, he wounded 
liimself in nine mortal places, hastening away (as 
he asserted with his dyingvoiee) to prepare the feast 
of heroes in the palace of the god of war.*''*’ 5 ?* ’ 
The native and proper habitation of CMln i* 
distinguished b/the appellation of As-gard. The 
happy resemblance of that name with As-burg* 

•n __ * j - , 

io the year 10{^5, and about fourscore years afterwards a chx&tuut 
cathedral was e.Wted on its ruins. See Daiin’s Hietojj of Sweden, 
tm the BiblioUxtjuc Raisoode. _/.■» * ' 

k Mallet, Introduction a 1’Hietoirt do Danncmarc. 
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*r As-of, 1 words erf a singular, signification, hasCfMtff 
given rise to an historical syst§m-of a) pleasing a 
contexture, tj^wee»ul§|!to^twj^i to persuade ' 
ourselves «f its It is supposed that Odin 

was the ehi ^’ofo trttie of barbariais whidhii^elt 
on theJwftfes <rf the lake Maeotis, till the fall erf 
Mildi^di*® 9 aB d the arms of Pompey menaced 
th^ oorth with servitude, That Qdin, yielding 
•pith indignant fury to a power whiedthe 
able to resist, conducted his tribe from the fron- 
tiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, with 


treat of ; freedom, a religion and a people* which, 
in some remote age, might be subservient to his 
immortal revenge ; when his invincible Goths, 
armed with martial fanaticism, should issue in 
numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of the 
polar circle, to chastise the oppressors of man- 
kind.” 1 ' 

If aaflcpmysuecessive generations ofG-oths were Emigra- 
capable tradition of their 

Scandinavian origin, we 

1 Mallet, c. iv, 6.> r has collected from Strabo, rflny, "ft^&nyi 
1 and StephaiHwflyaantinus, the vestiges of sueh »city and people. 

® This WOndtefut eipeditioa of Odin, which, hy deducing the 
enmity of the Gotha and Romans from so memorable a cause, might 
supply the noble groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safely be re- 
eeived as authentic history. According to the obvious sense of the 
Kdda, and the interpretation of the most skUfiil critics, A*-gwd, 
instead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, is the fertftious 
appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, tbe-Oympf* of Scandi- 
navia, from-whence the prophet was supposed to diAeend, when he 
announced hta%ew leiigion to the Gothic nations, ^ho were already 
seated in the southern parts of Sweden. i 

c e 4 
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~hap. such unlettered barbarians, any distinct account 
of the time and circumstances of their emigra* 
tion. To cross the Baltic was an easy and na- 
tural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient number of large vessels* 
with oars," and the distance is little more than 
one hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest 
ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, 
we land on firm and historic ground. At least as. 
early as the Christian era,? and as late as the, 
age of the Antonines, p theGothswefe established, 
towards the mouth of the Vistula, and in that 
fertile province where the commercial cities of- 
Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and Dantzick, 
were long afterwards founded , 11 Westward of 
the Goths, the numerous ^tribes of the Vandals 
were spread, along the banks of the Oder, and the; 
sea-coast of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. A. 

r% 

e, seemed to indicate that tho 
Vandals and the Goths were originally one grea% 
people/ The latter appear to have been sub^i 

'r,-y - - 

■ Tacit. Germania, c. 44. ' 

• Tacit. Annal. ii, 62. If we could yield a firm assent to tkd? na* * 
vigations of Pytheas of Marseilles, we must allow that the Goths had 
passed the Baltic at least three hundred years before Christr- ^ 

p Ptolemy, l. ii. ' ,-**$'* 

* By the German colonies, who followed the arms of the ’fteutdnitt 
lenights. The Conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed by 
those adventurers in the thirteenth century. 

r Pliny (Hi*a. N^jUir. i^, 14) and Procopius (In Bell. Vandal. 1. i* 
c. 1) agree in *Jtis opinion. They lived in d«|jftrrt 8ges, aod I* 06 * 
messed different Means of investigating the 1 
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divided into Ostrogoths,VisigGths, and Gepidae.’ Cti&p . 0 
The distinction among the Vidals was more *•' 
strongly marked by the mdepeudeai names of 
Heruli, BiwgaiMURiH^Txanbards, aadavariety 
of other pettysStSftes, many of which, in‘ a future 
age, ‘expanded themselves into powerfulmonar- 
chies.^;«s • - * 

age of the Antanines, the Goths were From 
still seated in Prussia. About’ the reign bf Ates^v^he * 
ander Severus, the Roman province of Dacia had Ci, * iBe * 
already experienced their proximity by frequent 
and destructive inroadsA fn this interval, there- 
for«, iof ' about seventy years, we must place the 
second migration of the Goths from the Baltie Uf 
the Euxine ; but the cause that produced it lies 
concealed among the various motives which ac- 
tuate the conduct of unsettled barbarians. Either 
a pestilence, or a famine, a victory, or a defeat, 
an oracle of the gods, or the eloquence of a 
daring leader, were sufficient to impel the Gothic 
arms on the ndh&r climates of the south. Be- 
sides the influedce 

numbers and spirit of the Goths were equal to 

• The Ostmrf&yJLViti, the eastern and western Goths, obtained those 
denominations from their original seats in Scandinavia^ In all their 
future marches and settlements, they preserved, with their names, the 
same relative situation. When they fiisl departed from Sweden, the 
infant colony was contained in three vessels. The third being • 
heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the crew, which afte^rard* swelled 
into a nation, received, from that 
Gepidse, or loiterers. Jornandea, 

* See^ fragment of Peter Patric 
and with regard to its probable dat 
$ereura, tom. itf, j*» 346. 




ircumstance, the appellation of 

it. “S r 

s in the Excerpto Legationum ; 
see TiUemout, iHist. dcs Em- 
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*■ c h ap. the most dangerous adventures. The use of round 
bucklers and short swords rendered them fonni- 
dable in a close engagement ; the manly obedi- 
ence which they yielded to hereditary kings, gave 
uncommon union and stability to their councils;" 
and the renowned Amala, the hero of that? age, 
and the tenth ancestor of Tbeodoric, king of 
Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of personal 
merit, the prerogative of his birth, which he de- 
rived from the anses, or demi-gods of the Gothic 
nation." 

The Gothic The fame of a great enterprise excited the 
creases in bravest warriors from all the Yandalic states of 
its march. Q erman y t many of whom are seen a few yeas 
afterwards combating under the common stand- 
ard of the Goths. 1 The first motions of the 
emigrants carried them to the banks of the Ftp 
pee, a river universally conceived by the ancients 
to be the southern branch of the Borysthcnes."* 
The windings ef that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia gave a directhsarto 
their line of march, and a constant supply of fresh 
water and pasturage to their numerous herds flf 


* Omnium harum gentium insigne, rotund* scuta, brevet ghtdii, 
et erga reges etjfsequium. Tacit. Germania, c. 43. The Gotha pee- 
hahijr acquired their iron by the commerce of amber. *•'** ' ~ 

* Jornandcs, c. 13, <44, . 

1 The Heruli, and the Uregundi or Burgundi, are particularly 
mentioned. See Mascou’s History of the Germans, I. v. A passage 
in the Augustan history, p. iti, seems to allude te this great emigra- 
tion. The hotyComannic war was partly occasioned by the pressure 
of barbarous tripes, who fled before the arm* of more northern bar- 
barians. ■ 

* D’Anville, rJeographie Andesite, and the third port of Bis i»* 
tomparabie map of Europe, 
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Cattle.* They followed 4 tte^enknown course of CIIi ^ 
the river* confidentintbeir valour, and careless . 

of whatever power might oppose fheir progress. 

The Bastaroa£ and tkeVenediwere tbefifst who ^ 
presented thems^fres and the flower of their 1 
youth, eWter from choice or compulsion, increased 
the Gothic army. The Bastarnae dwelt on the 
northern side of the Carpathian mountains : the 
immense tract of land that separated fh£B&»- 
tarnae from the savages of Finland was possessed, 
or rather wasted, bytfaeVenedi : l we have some 
reasoft t® bteKevethat “the first" of these nations, 
which distinguished itself in the Macedonian 
war, h and was afterwards divided into the for- 
midable tribes of the Peucini, the Borani, the 
Carpi, &c. derived its origin from the Germans. 

With better authority, a Sarmatian extraction 
may be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered 
themselves so famous in the middle ages' But Dist ; ncti00 
the confusion of blood and manners on tJiat° r ^ l ‘ imiiIJ * 
doubtful frontier s keu perplexed the most aecu-tians. 
rate observers . 11 As the Gfitfis atfvfeieed nehr 
the Btexine sea, they encountered a purer race of 
Sarmatian s, the Jazvges, the Alani, and the 
*®toxolanf ) dad they were probably the first Ger- 
mans who saw the mouths of the Borvsthenes, 
and of the Tanais. If we inquire into the cha- 

■ . » i < 

* Tacit. Germania, c. 46. 

* Clover. Germ. Antiqua, 1. iii, c. 43. ' 

♦The Venedi, the Slavi, and the Antes, were she three gicat 
tribes of the same people. Jornandes, e. 24. 1 

* Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, and eten his cautious 
suspense is a proof of his diligent inquiries. 
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c h a p. racteristic marks of the people of Germany and of 
X Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two great 
portions of human kind were principally distin- 
guished by fixed huts or moveable tents, by a 
close dress, or flowing garments, by the marriage 
of one or of several wives, by a military force, 
consisting, for the most part, either of infantry or 
cavalry ; and, above all, by the use of the Teuto- 
nic, or of the Sclavonian language, the last of 
which has been diffused, by conquest, from the 
confines of Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 
Descrip- The Goths were now in possession of -the 
Ukraine. Ukraine, a country of considerable extent and 
uncommon fertility, intersected with navigable* 
rivers, which from either side discharge themselves 
into the Borysthenes, and interspersed with large 
and lofty forests of oaks. The plenty of game 
and fish, the innumerable bee-hives deposited in 
the hollow of old tre&i* arid in the cavities # ‘ 
even in that rude 

valuable branch of commerce, the size of the- 
cattle, the temperature of the air, the fiptnegs of 
the soil for every species of grain, and the luxu- 
riancy of the vegetation, all displayed the Mbe- ? 
rality of nature, and tempted the industry 
man,' But the Goths withstood all these tempta- 
tions, and still adhered to a life of idleness, of 
poverty, and of rapine. T * •/ / 

1 ' , 4. -'VV 

* G«ncalogi<Sfflistory of the Tartars, p. 493. ifr- Bell (toLh, 
379> traverse^ the Ukraine in his jouflsey .from Fctersfaingh to 
Constantinople. ^ The modern face at the country is a -just repre- 
sentation of the ancient, since, in 'the bands of the Cossacks, it stflT 
Remains in a state of nature. * 
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7 lie Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, chap.* 
bordered on the newseitlements,of the Goths, ^ 
presented nothing to their arqis,ex<^pt the doubt- Ttje Goth* 
ful chance ofc^.^^fitable victory;* But the^** 
prospect of yth^iHiHBaii territories was far mare province ‘* 
alluring^snd 'the fields of Dacia- were covered 
with rjfh harvests, sown by the hands of an 
indtpfafious, and exposed to be gathered by those 
of a warlike, people. It is probable, that,, the 
conquests of Trajan, maintained by his successors, 
less for any real advantage, than for ideal dignity, 
had contributed to weafeen the empire on that 
side,. The new and unsettled province of Dacia 
was neither strong enough to resist, nor rich 
enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of the bar- 
barians. As long as the remote banks of the 
Niester were considered as the boundary of the 
Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower 
Danube were more carelessly guarded, and the 
inhabitants of Maesia lived in supine security, 
fondly conceiving- themselves at an inaccessible 
distance from any barbarianii»nttlj8V8.^The irrup- 
tions of the Goths, under the reign of Philip, 
fatally convinced them of their mistake. The 
king, or leader of that fierce nation, traversed 
with contempt the province of Dacia, and passed * 
both the Niester and the Danube without encoun- 
tering any opposition capable of retarding his 
progress. The relaxed discipline of the Roman 
troops betrayed the most importantpofts, where 
they vVere stationed, and the fear of deserved pu- 
nishment induced great numbers of theYn to enlist 
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"chap, under the Gothic standard. The various multi- 
x ‘ tude of barbarians appeared, at length, under the 
0 walls of Mercian opolis, a city built by Trajan in 
honour of his sister, and at that time the capital 
of the second Msesia/ The inhabitants consent- 
ed to ransom their lives and property, by the 
payment of a large sum of money, and the inva- 
ders retreated back into their deserts, animated 
rather than satisfied, with the first success of their 
arms against an opulent but feeble country. In- 
telligence was soon transmitted to the emperor 
Decius, that Cniva, king of the Goths, had pass- 
ed the Danube g second time, with more consi- 
derable forces ; that his numerous detachments 
scattered devastation over the province of Maaife, 
whilst the main body of the army, consisting 
seventy thousand Germans and Sarmatiaos, a 
force equal to the most daring achievements, W 
(paired the presewse «f; the Roman monarch, arti 

Various Detaus found the Goths engaged before IW* 

events of ” 

the Gothic copohs, on the Jatrus, one of the many SShMSt 8 
250.' nients of Trajan’s victories. 6 On Iris approach 
they raised the siege, but with a design only df 
marching away to a conquest of greater import* 

* . 'Af 

• .» - •/ T.J. - - 

' In the sixteenth cfiapter of Jernandes. instead of aU*H4i S faf- 
Siam, wo may venture to substitute stcmdam, the second M«ssi% of 
which Marcianopoiis was certainly the capital (see Hieroclea do 
Provinciis, -andjifesseling ad locum, p. 636, Itenerar.). It is a® 1 
prising how Kis palpable error of the scribe could escape the judieiou* 
correction of Grotius; . . , V " ' < . 

* The place, is still called Nicop. The little stream, on wbasd 
banks it stood," falls into the Danube. D’Anvitle, Geographi* A* 1 
cienne, tom. i, p. SOT. • ' * 
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ance, the siege of PhilipgiOpbhs^a city of Thrace, ch ajp* 
founded by the father bf Aiexaader,~near the foot ~ 
of mount Haemns.* IJech^MfoiPe^ti^fothrough 
wa difficult coutfhrypafidby forced merehes-i-but 
when he teKhrfM^bimself at a eonsiderjibl'fifcdis- 
tance ffejjtgjmK Tear of the Goths, Cniva turned 
with fiapklfury on his pursuers. The camp of 
the ,8^*ttns was surprised and pillaged, and, for 
the first time, their emperor fled in''’ ; d«oid®f 
before a troop of half armed barbarians. Afters 
long resistance, Philippopolis, destitute of suc- 
cour^ was t^^ bf stot'm. A hundred thousand 
persons are reported to have been massacred in 
the sack of that great city.* Many prisonersof 
consequence became a valuable accession to the 
spoil ; *nd Priscus, a brother of the late emperor 
Philip, blushed not to assume the purple under 
the protection of the barbarous enemies of 
Rome.* The time, however, consumed in 
that tedious siege, enabled Decius to revive the 
courage, restore tec^dlBeipline, and recruit the 
numbers of his troops. He 3fctereepted seven! 
parties of Carpi, and other Germans, who fir toe 
hastening to share the victory of their country- 
men, 1 intrusted the passes of the mountains to 
officers of appi’dyed valour and fidelity,™ repaired 


» Stephan. Byiant. do Urbibus, p. 740. Weaseliog Itcncrar. 
p. 138. Zonaras, by an odd mistake, ascribes. the famd sti na of 
Philippopolis to the immediate predecessor of fibsAvg^ 

‘ .Ammiaa, xaxi, 5. * Am ad. Victor, c7iS. 

1 Fictori* eorp me, on some medals of Decius, insinuate these ad- 
vantages. • , 

» Claudios (who Afterwards reigned with so much gloryj. *W' 
posted in the pass of Thennopybe with *00 Dardanians^ tpO heavy 

i find 
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'"chap, and strengthened the fortifications of the Danube* 
and exerted his utmost vigilance to oppose ei- 
ther the progress or the retreat of the Goths. 
Encouraged by the return of fortune, he anxi- 
ously waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by 
a great and decisive blow, bis own glory, and 
that of the Roman arms.” 

Deems re- At the same time when Decius was strucreling 

vives the # oo o 

office of with the violence of the tempest, his mind* 
thfTperson ca ^ m a nd deliberate amidst the , tumult of war, 
rial 3 '" investigated the more general causes, that, 
since the age of the Antonines, had so impetu- 
ously urged the decline of the Roman great- 
ness. He soon discovered that it was impos- 
sible to replace that greatness on a permanent 
basis, without restoring public virtue, ancient 
principles and. manners, and the oppressed ma- 
jesty of -the laws. To execute this noble but 
arduous design* to 1 reviv#|te ; 

censor ; an office, which^a^ 
long-os it had subsisted in its pristine i 
bad so much contributed to the pe: 
state,® till it w as usurped and gradually neglected- 

• dp$cl : 

and 160 light horse, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well armed f»> 
cruits. See an original letter from the emperor to bis officer, in .the 

? Angnstan history, p. 200 . • ~ f ' l 

' , . ’»■ r ■ , ' 

Jornandes, c. 10-18. Zosimus, 1. i, p. 22. , In the general ac- 
count of this war, ft is easy to discover the opposite prejudices;*^ 
the Gothic and the Grecian writer. In carelessness alone they, are 
alike. 


F#Sr 



* Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Hnctains, c- viii- He 
jlltrsttaies the naffire and iii» ■. ofr q o aj rtii p wit|l *J», i» 
ipnuity, tmd r ; -.sf- . * " f 
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by the Caesars. p Conscious that the favour of chjJ. 
the sovereign may confer power, but that the x ‘ 
esteem of the people can alone bestow, authority, 
he submitted the choice of the censor to the un- 
biassed voice of the senate. By their unamimous »• i«. 
votes, or rather acclamations. Valerian, who bJr? °* t *' 
was afterwards emperor, and who then served 
with distinction in the army of Decius, was de- 
clared the most worthy of that exalted honour. 

As soon as the decree of the senate was trans- 
mitted to the emperor, he assembled a great 
council in his camp, and, before the investiture 
of the censor elect, he apprised him of the 
difficulty and importance of his great office. 

“ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his dis- 
tinguished subject, “ happy in the general ap- 
“ probation of the senate and of the Roman re- 
“ public ! Accept the censorship of mankind ; 

“ and judge of our manners. You will select 
“ those who deserve to continue members of the 
“ senate ; you will restore the equestrian order 
“ to its ancient spleiidour ; you will improve the 
“ revenue, yet moderate the ppblic burdens. 

“ You will distinguish into regular classes the 
“ various and infinite multitude of citizens, and 
“ accurately review the military strength, the 
“ wealth, the virtue, and the resources of Rome. 

“ Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. 

“ The army, the palace, the ministers of justice, 

» Vespasian and Titus were the last censors (Pliny Hist. Natur- 
vil, 49. Censorinus de Die Natali). The modesty of Trajan refused 
an honour which he deserved, and his example became a law to the 
Antonines. -See Pliny’# Panegyric, c. 45 and 60. 

VOL. I. » 4 
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chap. “ and the great officers of the empire are all 
“ subject to your tribunal. None are exempt- 
“ ed, excepting only the ordinary consuls a q the 
“ prefect of the city, the king of the sacrifices, 
“ and (as long as she preserves her chastity in* 
“ violate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even 
“ these few, who may not dread the severity, 
“ will anxiously solicit the esteem, of the Ro- 
“ man censor.” 1- 

The design A magistrate, invested with such extensive 
eabitTarid powers, would have appeared not so much the 
”ffect! Ut minister as the colleague of his sovereign.* 
Valerian justly dreaded an elevation so full of 
envy and of suspicion. He modestly urged the 
alarming greatness of the trust, his own insuf- 
. fxciency, and the incurable corruption of the 
times. He artfully insinuated, that the office of 
censor was inseparable from the imperial dignity, 
and that the feeble hands of a subject were un- 
equal to the, support of such an immense weight 
of cares and of power. 1 The approaching event 
of war soon put an end to the prosecution of a 
project so specious but so impracticable; and 
whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, 
saved the emperor Decius from the disappoint- 
ment which would most probably have attended 

. A 

* Vet, in spite of this exemption, Pompey appeared before tbit 
tribunal during his consulship. The occasion indeed was equally 
singular 5^£>*neurable. Plutarch in Pomp. p. 630. 

r See the original speech, in the Augustan Hist, p* 173; !74t 

* This transaction might deceive Zonaras, who supposes that Vl- 

* krian was finally declared the colleague of Decius, 1. x*i» p» 

* Hist* August, p. 174. The emperor’s reply is omitted. 
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• it. A censor may maintain, he can never restore, chap. 
the morals of a state. It is impossible for such ** 
a magistrate to exert his authority with benefit, 
or even with effect, unless he is supported by a 
quick sense of honour and virtue in the minds of 
the people ; by a decent reverence for the public 
opinion, and by a train of useful prejudices com- 
bating on the side of national manners. In a 
period when these principles are' annihilated, the 
censorial jurisdiction must either sink into empty 
pageantry, or be converted into a partial instru- 
ment of vexatious oppression. 8 It was easier to 
vanquish the Goths, than to eradicate the public 
vices ; yet, even’in the first of these enterprises, 

Decius lost his army and his life. 

The Goths were now on every side surrounded Defeat and 
and pursued by the Roman arms. The flower 
of their troops had perished in the long siege of*“ ss ° a - 
Pkilippopolis, and the exhausted country could 
no longer afford subsistence for the remaining 
multitude of licentious barbarians. Reduced to 
this extremity, the Goths ‘would gladly have 
purchased, by the surrender of all their booty 
and prisoners, the permission of an undisturbed 
retreat. But the emperor, confident of victory, 
and resolving, by the chastisement of these in- 
vaders, to strike a salutary terror into the na- 
tions of the north, refused to listen to any 
terms of accommodation. The high spirited bar- 
barians preferred death to slavery. Ah obscure 

“ Such as the attempts of Augustus towards a refw^utiQB «f man* 

Tacit, Aanal. iii, *4. 


* d 2 
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chap, town of Maesia, called Forum Terebronii,* was * 
the scene of the battle. The Gothic army was 
drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice 
or accident, the front of the third line was co- 
vered by a morass. In the beginning of the 
action, the son of Decius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of 
the purple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight 
of his afflicted father ; who, summoning all his 
fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little import- 
ance to the republic/ The conflict was ter- 
rible ; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at length 
gave way in disorder ; the second, advancing to 
sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only 
remained entire, prepared to dispute the passage 
of the morass, which was imprudently attempted 
by the presumption of the enemy* “ Here the 
“ fortune of the day turned, and all things be* 

“ came adverse to the Romans : the place deep 
“ with ooze, sinking under those who stood, slip* 

“ pery to such as advanced ; their armour heavy, 

“ the waters deep ; nor could they wield, in that 
“ uneasy situation, their weighty javelins. The 
“ barbarians, on the contrary, were enured to 
“ encounters ifi the bogs, their persons talV 
“ their spears long, such as could wound at a 

* Tillemonl, Histoir* des Empereun, tom. iii, p, 698* A* Zo* 
aftnus and some of his followers mistake the Danube for th* f Tanait, 
they place the afield of battle in the plains of Scythia. ’ 

* Aurelius Victor allow* two distinct asthma fcr the deaths of 
two Decii ; out I bare preferred the account of Joraandea. . 
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“ distance.”* In this morass the Roman army, chap, 
after an ineffectual struggle, was irrecoverably ** 
lost; nor could the body of the* emperor eyer be 
found.* Such wa& the fate of Decius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age; an accomplished prince, 
active in war, and affable in peace ; b who, toge- 
ther with his son, has deserved to be compared, 
both in life and death, with the brightest ex- 
amples of ancient virtue.® 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time. Election of 
the insolence of the legions. They appear to^Vwi. 
have patiently expected, and submissively obeyed, oecewbe*. 
the decree of the senate which regulated the 
succession to the throne. From a just regard 
for the memory of Decius, the imperial title 
was conferred on Hostilianus, his only surviv- 
ing son ; but an equal rank, with more effectual 
power, was granted to Gallus, whose expe- 
rience and ability seemed equfd to the great 
trust of guardian to the young prince and the 
distressed empire .* 1 Hie first care of the new 
emperor was to deliver thd Illyrian provinces 

* I have ventured to cop; from Tacitus (Anna!, i, 64) the pic- 
ture of a similar engagement between a Roman army and a German 
tribe. 

' * Jornandes, e. 18. Zosimus, 1. i, p- 82. Zonaras, 1. xii, p. 627. 

Aurelius Victor. ’ 

• b The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred 
and fifty-one, since the new princes took possession of the consulship 
•n the ensuing calends of January. » 

« Hist. August, p. 223, gives them * very honourable place among 
the small number of good emperors who reigned between Augustus 
and Diocletian. 

4 H«ec ubi patres comperexe ..... decemunt. 'Victor in Css- 
aaribus. 


d d 3 
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CHAP. 

X. 

*. d. 252. 


Retreat of 
the Goth.. 


. THfi DECLINE AND FALL 

from the intolerable weight of the victorious 
Goths. He consented to leave in their hands 
the rich fruits of their invasion, an immense 
booty, and, what was still more disgraceful, a 
great number of prisoners of the highest merit 
and quality. He plentifully supplied their camp 
with every conveniency that could assuage their 
angry spirits, or facilitate their so much wished- 
for departure ; and he even promised to pay them 
annually a large sum of gold, on condition they 
should never afterwards infest the Roman terri- 
tories In their incursions.* 

In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent 
kings of the earth, who courted the protection 


Callus 
purchases 
peace by 

the pay- . _ 

mem of an °f the victorious commonwealth, were gratified 
feuteT 1 ** 1 " w 'th suqji trifling presents as could only derive a 
value from the hand that bestowed them ; an 


ivory 
consul 
per cod nit' 


a coarse garment of purple, an in- 
s||gtffee of plate, or a quantity of cop- 
the wealth of nations had cen- 
tered in Rome, the emperors displayed their great- 
ness, and even their policy, by the regular exer-a 
cise of a steady and moderate liberality towards 
the allies of the state. They relieved the poverty 
of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and 
recompensed their fidelity. These voluntary 
marks of bounty were understood to flow, not 
from the fears, but merely from the generosity 


0 Zonaras, I. xii, p. 628. 

f A sella , a toga , and a golden patera of five pounds weight, ■were 
accepted with and gratitude by the wealthy king of Egypt- (Livy, 
ij, 4). Qui millia ceris, a weight of copper, in value about 
eight* en pounds sterling, wa* the usual freient made to foreign aia* 
fcassadors (Liv, xxxi, 0). 
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«r the gratitude of the Romans ; and whilst pre- chaP. 
sents and sublhiies were liberally distributed x " 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly 
refused to such as claimed them as 8 debt. 6 
But this stipulation of an annual payment to a Popular 
victonous enemy, appeared without disguise in 
the light of an ignominious tribute ; the minds 
of the Romans were not yet accustomed to ac- 
cept such unequal laws from a tribe of barba- 
rians ; and the prince, who by a necessary con- 
cession had probably saved his country, became 
the object of the general contempt and aversion. 

The death of Hostilianus, though it happened 
in the midst of a raging pestilence, was inter- 
preted as the personal crime of Gallus ; h and 
even the defeat of the late emperor was ascribed 
by the voice of suspicion to the perfidious coun- 
sels of his hated successor. 1 The tranquillity 
which the empire enjoyed during the first year of 
his administration 1 served rather to inflame than 
to appease the public discontent ; and, as soon 
as the appreliensions*of war were Removed, the 
infamy of the peace was more deeply anti more 
sensibly felt. 

* See the firmness of a Roman general so late as the time of Alex- 
ander Severus, in the Excerpta Legationum, p. 25, edit. Louvre. 

h For the plague, see Jornandes, c. 19, and Victor in Ce^sari- 
bus. 

1 These improbable accusations are alleged by Zosinus, 1- i, p. 23, 

24*. 

n 

k Jornandes, c. 19. The Gothic writer at least observed the peace 
which hi* victorious countrymen had sworn to GaDu», 

D d 4 
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chap. But the Romans were irritated to a still higher 
. degree, when they discovered th& they had not 
victory even secured their repose, though at the expence 
of Emilia- their honour. The . dangerous secret of the 
253 wea *th and weakness of the empire had been 
revealed to the world. New swarms of barba- 
rians, encouraged by the success, and not con- 
ceiving themselves bound by the obligation, of 
their brethren, spread devastation through the 
Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the gates 
of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, which 
seemed abandoned by the pusillanimous empe- 
ror, was assumed by iEmilianus, _ governor of 
Pannonia and Maesia; who rallied the scattered 
forces, and revived the fainting spirits of the 
troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly -at- 
tacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the 
Danube. The victorious leader distributed as a 
donative the money collected for the tribute, and 
the acclamations -of the soldiers proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle. 1 GalJus, who, 
careless of the general welfkre, indulged himself 
in the pleasures of Italy, was almost in the same 
instant informed of the success, of the revolt, and 
of the rapid approach of his aspiring lieutenant. 
He advanced to meet him as far as the plains of 
Spoleto. When the armies came in sight of each 
other, the soldiers of Gallus compared the ig- 
nominious -conduct of their sovereign with the 
glory of his rival. They admired the valoujr of 
^Cmilianus; they were attracted by his liberality, 


1 Zosimus, L i, p. 25, 2$, 
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for he offered a 'considerable increase of pay to chap. 
all deserters.® The murder of Gallus, and of x ~ 
his son Volusianus, put an end to the civil war;Gaiiusa- 
and the senate gave a legal sanction to the rights and d s °i"in. 
of conquest. The letters of iEmilianus to that^”- * 5i 
asssembly displayed a mixture of moderation 
and vanity. He assured them, that he should 
resign to their wisdom the civil administration ; 
and, contenting himself with the quality of their 
general, would in a short time assert the glory 
of Rome, and deliver the empire from all the 
barbarians both of the horth and of the east." * 

His pride was flattered by the applause of the 
senate ; and medals are still extant, representing 
him with the name and attributes of Hercules 
the victor, and Mars the avenger . 0 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he Valerian 
wanted the time necessary to fulfil these splendid JhVdfmh 
promises. Less than four months intervened 
between his victory and his fall. p He bad van- itnowiedg- 
quished Gallus ; he sunk under the weight of am™ 1 *" 
competitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already dis- 
tinguished by the honourable title of censor, to 
bring the legions of Gaul ' and Germany q to his 
aid. Valerian executed that commission with 
zeal and fidelity ; and as he arrived too late to 


“ Victor in Caesaribus. * Zonaras, J. xii, p. 628. 

•Banduri Nuroismata, p. M. 

» Sutropies, 1. ix, c. 6, says tertio mense. Eusebius omits this 
rMptror. ■> 

11 iosiraus, L J, p. 28. Eutjopius and Victor station Valerian's 
“rroy r> Rhaetia. 
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CH A p. save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge ' him. 
The troops of /F.inilianus, who still lay encamped 
in the plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sane- • 
tity of his character, hut much more by the su- 
perior strength of his army ; and as they were 
now become as incapable of personal attachment 
as they had always been of constitutional prln- 
a. D . 253. t’iple, the} 1 readily imbrued their hands in the 
August. J)i 00t } 0 f a prince who so lately had been the ob- 
ject of their partial choice. The guilt was theirs, 
but the advantage of it was Valerian’s; who 
* obtained the possession of the throne by the 
means indeed of a civil war, but w ith a degree 
of innocence singular in that age of revolutions; 
since he owed neither gratitude nor allegiance 
to his predecessor, whom he dethroned. 

Character Valerian was about sixty years of age r when 
rian. a ' e * he was invested with the purple, not by the ca- 
price of the populace, or the clamours of the 
.army, but by the unanimous voice of the Ro- 
man w r orld. In his gradual ascent through the 
honours of the state, he had deserved the favour 
of virtuous princes, and. had declared himself the 
enemy of tyrants.* His noble birth, his mill 
but unblemished manners, his learning, pru- 
dence, and experience, were*revered by the se- 
nate and people *, and if mankind (according to 
the observation of an ancient writer) had been 

r He was about seventy at the time of his accession, or, asit» 
more probable, of his death. Hist. August, p. 173. TSlIenW*4 
Hist, de Empereurs, tom* in, p. 893, note 1. 

* Inimicus 'lvrannorum. Hist. August, p. 173. In the gl (tioM 
struggle of the senate against Maximin, Valerian acted a very 
ed part. Hist. August, p. 156. 
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left at liberty to choose a master, their choice chap. 
svould most assuredly have fallen on Valerian. 1 x ' 

. "fc'vvw’h-v**-* 

Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inade- 
quate to his reputation ; perhaps his abilities, or 
at least his'spirit, were affected by the languor 
and coldness of old age. The consciousness of Genera! 
his decline engaged him to sharc-the throne with“’ n 'e“ r J f 
a younger aad more active associate ; u the t, ’ < ‘ r cis ' ,s 
emergency of the times demanded a general no ami GaUie- 
less than a prince; and » the experience of the m,s j D 
Roman censor might. have directed him where 233-2G*. 
to bestow the imperial purple, as the reward of 
military merit. But instead of making a judi- 
cious choice, which would have confirmed his 
reign, and endeared his memory, Valerian, con- 
sulting only the dictates of a flection or vanity, 
immediately invested with the supreme honours 
liis son Gallienus, a youth whose effeminate vices 
had been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of 
a private station. The joint government of the 
father and the son subsisted about seven, and the 
sole administration of Gallienus continue^ about 
eight years. But the whole period was one un- 
interrupted series of confusion and calamity. 

As the Roman empire was at the same time, 
and on every side, attacked by the blind fury of 
foreign invaders, and the wild ambition of do- 

* According to the distinction of Victor, be seems to .have received 
the title of imperator from the army, and that of Augustus from the 
senate.’ 

* From Victor, and from Jhc medals, Tillcmont (tom. iii, p. 710) 
very justly infers, that Gallienus was associated to the empire abi ot 
the month of August of the year 2»3, 
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chap, mestic usurpers, we shall consult order and per- 
spicuity, by pursuing, not so much the doubt- 
ful arrangement of dates, as the more natural 
distribution of subjects. The most dangerous 
enemies of Rome, during the reigns of Valerian 
Inroads of an d Gallienus, were, 1. The Franks. 2. The 
the barba- Alemanni. 3. The Goths; and, 4. The Per- 

rians. 

sians. Under these general appellations, we may 
comprehend the adventurers of less considerable 
tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names would 
only serve to oppress the memory, and perplex 
the attention of the reader. 

origin and i. As the posterity of the Franks compose one 
eyofthe " of the greatest and most enlightened nations of 
Frank*. Europe, the powers of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhausted in the discovery of their 
unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credulity 
have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every 
passage has been sifted} every spot has been sur- 
veyed, that might possibly reveal some faint 
traces of their origin. It has been supposed 
that Pannonia/ that Gaul, that the northert 
parts of Germany/ gave birth to that ceIe-« 
brated colony of warriors. At length tfie iqpst 
rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigra- 
tions of ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a 
sentiment whose simplicity persuades us of its 


* Various systems have been formed to explain a difficult passage 
in Gregory of Tours, I. ii, c. 9. 

1 The Geographer of Ravenna, i, 11, by mentioning Mtmringtm* 
on the confine* qf Denmark, as the ancient teat of the Franks, ga*® 
birth to an ingenious system of Leibnitz. 
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truth.* They suppose that about the year two chap? 
hundred and forty,* a new confederacy was x ‘ 
formed under the name of Franks, by the old 
inhabitants of the Lower Rhine and the Weser. 

The present circle of Westphalia, the land- 
graviate of Hesse, and the duchies of Brunswick 
and Lunenburg, were the ancient seat of the 
Chaud, who, in their inaccessible morasses, de- 
fied the Roman arms ; b of the Cherusci, proud 
of the fame of Arminius ; of the Catti, formid- 
able by their firm and intrepid infantry ; and 
of several other tribes of inferior power and re- 
nown.® The love of liberty was the ruling 
passion of these Germans ; the enjoyment of it 
their best treasure; the word that expressed that 
enjoyment, the most pleasing to their ear. They 
deserved, they assumed, they maintained the ho- 
nourable epithet of Franks or freemen ; which 
concealed, though it did not extinguish,' the 
peculiar names of the several states of the con- 
federacy.* Tacit consent, and mutual advan- 
tage, dictated the first laws of the union; it was 
gradually cemented by habit and experience. 

The league of the Franks may admit of some 


* See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii, c. SO. M. Freret, in the 
Memoires de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom. zriii. 

* Most probably under the reign of Gordian, from an accidental 
circumstance, fully canvassed by Tlllemont, tom. iii, p. 710, 1181. 

k Plin. Hist. Natur. xvi, 1. The panegyrists frequently allude to 
the morasse* of the Franks. 

* Tacit. Germania, c. 30, 3T. 

* In & subsequent period, most of those old names are occasional- 
ly mentioned. See some vestiges of them in Cluver. Germ. Antiq. 
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chap. comparison with the Helvetic body; in which 
X- every canton, retaining its independent sove- 
reignty, consults with its brethren in the com- 
mon cause, without acknowledging the autho- 
rity of any supreme head, or representative as- 
sembly / But the principle of the two confede- 
racies was extremely different. A peace of two 
hundred years has rewarded the wise and honest 
policy of the Swiss. An inconstant spirit, the thirst 
of rapine, and a disregard to the most solemn trea- 
ties, disgraced the character of the Franks. 

They in- The Romans had long experienced the daring 
»“*<£« Gju! ’ valour of the people of Lower Germany. The 
union of their strength threatened Gaul with a 
more formidable invasion, and required the pre- 
sence of Gallienus, the heir and colleague of 
imperial power/ Whilst that prince, and his 
infant son Salonius, displayed, in the court of 
Treves, the majesty of the empire, its armies 
were ably conducted by their general PosthumuSj 
who, though he afterwards betrayed the family 
of Valerian, was ever faithful to the great inte- 
rest of the monarchy. The treacherous language 
of panegyrics and medals darkly announces a 
long series of victories. Trophies and titles at- 
test (if such evidence can attest) the fame of 
Posthumus, who is repeatedly styled the conquer- 
* «r of the Germans, and the saviour of Gaul.* 


e Simler de Republica Helvet. cum notis Fuselih. 
s Zosimus, L i, p. 27. ' 

* M. de Brequigny (in the Memoires de 1’Academie, tom- 'xxx) W 
given us a very^ curio us life of Posthumus. A series of the Augu** 
tan history, from medals and inscriptions, has been more tba» 
planned, and is still much vanted. 
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But a single fact, the only one indeed of which chaP. 
we have any distinct knowledge, erases, in a great x ' 
measure, these monuments of vanity and adula- ravage 
tion. The Rhine, though dignified with the title ^ paiD ’ 
of safeguard of the provinces, was an imperfect 
barrier against the daring spirit of enterprise with 
w hich the Franks were actuated. Their rapid 
devastations stretched from the river to the foot 
of the Pyrenees : nor were they stopped by those 
mountains. Spain, which had never dreaded, 
was unable to resist, the inroads of the Germans. 

During twelve years, the greatest part of the 
reign of Gallienus, that opulent country was the 
theatre of unequal and destructive hostilities. 
Tarragona, the flourishing capital of a peaceful 
province, was sacked and almost destroyed ; k 
and so late as the days of Orosius, who w rote in 
the fifth centtirv, wretched cottages, scattered 
amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, still re- 
corded the rage of the barbarians . 1 When the 
exhausted country no longer supplied a variety of 
plunder, the Franks seized on some vessels in the 
ports of Spain, k and transported themselves into an(1 paw 
Mauritania. The distant province was astonished 
. with the fury of these barbarians, who seemed to 

* Aurel. Victor, c. 33. Instead of P<ent direpto , both the sense 
and the expression require delcto, though indeed, for different reasons, 
it is alike difficult to correct the text of the best, and of the worst, 
writers. 

1 In the time of Ausonius (the end of the fourth cewtury) Ilerda, 

•r Lerida, was in a very ruinous state (Auson. Epist. xxv, 58), which 
probably was the consequence of this invasion. 

k Valesius is therefore mistaken in supposing that the Franks had 
fevaded Spain by sea. 
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*;hap. fall from a new world, as their name, manners, 

X 

and complexion, were equally unknown on the 
coast of Africa . 1 

renowi^of n * that P art - °f Upper Saxony beyond the 
she suevi. Elbe, which is at present called the marquisate 
of Lusace, there existed, in ancient times, a sacred 
wood, the awful seat of the superstition of the 
Suevi. None were permitted to enter the holy 
precincts, without confessing, by their servile 
bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate pre- 
sence of the sovereign Deity.” Patriotism con- 
tributed as well as devotion to consecrate the 
Sonneuwald, or wood of the Semnones . 11 It 
was universally believed, that the nation had re- 
ceived its first existence on that sacred spot. At ' 
stated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried 
in the Suevie blood, resorted thither by their am- 
bassadors; and the memory of their common ex- 
traction was perpetuated by barbaric rites and 
human sacrifices. The wide extended name of 
Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, 
from the banks of the Oder to those of the Da- 
nube. They were distinguished from the other 
Germans by their peculiar mode of dressing their 
long hair, which they gathered into a rude knot f 
on the crown of the head ; and they delighted in 
an ornament that shewed their ranks more lofty 
and terrible in the eyes of the enemy.® Jealous 
as the Germans were of military renown, they 

r 

1 Aurel. Victor. Eutrop. ix, 6. , 

* Tacit. Germania, 38. ■ Clover. Germ. Antiq. iii, M. 

* Sic Suevi a ceteris German is, sic Seuvorum ingenui a eerris *e* 
parantur. A proud separation 1 
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all confessed the superior vaioupofrthe Suevi; chap. 
and the tribes of the Usipetes edd. Tencteri, ** 
who, with a vraI: army,, encountered the dictator 
Caesar, declared .tWt they esteemed it not a dis- 
grace to have |fed before a people, to whose arms 
the immortal gods themselves were unequal . 0 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an in - a mixed 

numerable swarm of Suevi appeared on tbe^vniL- 

banks of the.Mein, and in the neighbourhood of 6umethe 

. name °* 

the Roman provinces, in quest either of iood,Aiemanai, 
of plunder,, .or of ~g}ory. f -The hasty army of 
volunteers gradually coalesced into a great and 
permanent nation ; and as it was composed from 
so many different tribes, assumed the name 4 of 
Alemanni, or All-men ; to denote at once their 
various lineage, and their common bravery .' 1 
The latter was soon felt by the Romans in 
many a hostile inroad. The Alemanni fought 
chiefly op horseback ; but their cavalry was ren- 
dered still moDe formidable by a .mixture of light 
infantry, selected froi&^^lHbeMest aB^,most* 
active of the youth, .whom frequent etefeise 
enured to accompany the horseman in the longest 
march, the most rapid charge, or the most pre- 
cipitate retreat/ 


* Cseaar In Bello Gallieo* iv, T* 
r Victor in Caracal. Dion Cassius, IxvU, p. l&SQ, 

% This etymology (far different from those which amuss the fancy 
of the learned) is preserved by Asinius tjuadratus, an original histo- 
rian, quoted by Agathias, i, c. 5. 

1 The Suevi engaged Cassar in this manner, and the mameuvre 
deserved the approbation of the conqueror (in Belio Gallieo, i, 
48). 
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c ha p. This warlike people of Germans had been asto- 

nished by the immense preparations of Alexander 
invade Severus; they were dismayed by the arms of his 
iuiy, successor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierce- 
ness to themselves. But still hovering on the 
frontiers (if the empire, they increased the general 
disorder that ensued after the death of Decius. 
They inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces 
of Gaul; they were the first who removed the veil 
that covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A nu- 
merous body of the Alemanni penetrated across 
the Danube, and through the Rhaetian Alps, into 
the plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ra- 
venna, and displayed the victorious banners of 
.barbarians almost in sight of Rome.* The in- 
sult and the danger rekindled in the senate some 
^u-sparks of their ancient virtue. * Both the empe- 
Bnme by rors were engaged in far distant wars ; Valerian 
wd ''people. in the Ea ?L ami Ghtlienus on the Rhine. All the 
hopes and resources of the Romans were in them- 
selves. In this emergency, the senators resumed 
the defence of the republic, drew out the praeto- 
rian guards, who had been left to garrison the 
capital, and filled up their numbers, by inlisting 
into the public service the stoutest and most will- 
ing of the plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished 
with the sudden appearance of an army more 
numerous than their own, retired into Germany, 
laden with spoil; and their retreat was esteemed 
as a victory by the unwarlike Romans.* , 

* Hist. Aifjrust. p. SIS, 216. Dexippus in the Excerpta Id®***' 

onum, p. 8. iletonym. Chron. Orosius, vii, 22. 

? Zosiraui, L i, p. 
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When Gallienus received 4he intelligence that chap. 
his capital was delivered from the barbarians, he x * 
was much less delighted, than alarmed, with the The ^ 
courage of the senate, since it might one dav torsex ' 

, * ° J eluded by 

prompt them to rescue the public from domestic Gallienus 
tyranny, /at well as from foreign invasion. Hismuaary' 
timid ingratitude was published to his subjects, ,er¥ice - 
in an edict which prohibited the senators from 
exercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of the legions. But 
his fears were groundless. The rich and luxu- 
rious nobles‘’'sinkmgThto their natural character, 
accepted, as a favour, this disgraceful exemption 
from military sendee ; and as long as they were 
indulged in the enjoyment of their baths, their 
theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully re- 
signed the more dangerous cares of empire, to 
the rough hands of peasants and soldiers." 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more Gallienus 
formidable aspect, but more glorious event, is'“ n ! l l ’ 1 “ i c a , ^ cc 
mentioned day a writ er of Jdie lower empire. thc . 

are said to have been vanquished, In a Battle near 
Milan, by Gallienus in person, at the head, of 
only ten thousand Romans. 1 We may, however, 
with great probability, ascribe this incredible 
victory, either to tbe creduli ty .of the historian, 
or to some exaggerated exploits of one of the 
emperor’s lieutenants. It was by arms^of a very 


« Aijrcl. Victor*, in GaRieno et Probo. His complaints breathe an 
uncommon spirit of freedom, 
f Zonoras, L xii, p. odl. 

- Bel? 
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chap, different nature, that Gallienus endeavoured to 
x ‘ protect Italy from the fury of the Germans. He 
espoused Pipa, the daughter of a king of the 
Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often 
confounded with the Alemanni in their wars 
and conquests/ To the father, as the price of 
his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in 
Pannonia. The native charms of unpolished 
beauty, seem to have fixed the daughter in the 
affections of the inconstant emperor, and the bands 
of policy wete more firmly connected by those of 
love. But the haughty prejudice of Rome still 
refused the name of marriage, to the profane 
mixture of a citizen and a barbariari ; and has 
stigmatized the German princess with the op- 
probrious title of concubine of Gallienus/ 
theGotiaf IIK We have already traced the emigration of 
the Goths from Scandinavia, or at least from 
Prussia, to the mouth of the Borysthenes, and 
have folkgved their victorious arms from the; 
Borysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of , 
Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier of the last- ;/? 
mentioned river was perpetually infested hy the . •' 
inroads of Germans and Sarmatians ; Hht it was 
defended by the Romans with more than usual 
firmness and success. The provinces that, were V 
the seat of war recruited the armies of Rome 
with an inexhaustible supply 0/ hardy soldiers; 
and more, than one of these Illyrian peasant* 

1 Gne of the Victors calls him king of the Marcomanni \ the 
other, of the Germans. \ 

s* • . - - 1 ' _ - 4 • 

* See Tillemont.- Hist, dei Empereur*, tom. iii, p. 398, Sc. 
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attained the statioq, and displayed the abilities, chap. 
of a general. Though flying parties q { the barba- x * 
rians, who incessantly hovered oh the banks of 
the Danube, .penetrated sometimes to the con- 
fines of Italy and Macedonia, their progress was 
commonly checked, or their return "intercepted, 
by thp imperial lieutenants.* But the great 
stream of the Gothic hostilities was diverted 
into a very different channel. The Goths, in 
their new settlement of the Ukraine, soon be- 
came masters of the northern coast of the Euxine : 
to the south of that inland sea, were situated 
the soft and wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, 
which possessed all that could attract, and no- 
thing that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

• The banks of the Borysthenes are only sixty Conquest 
miles distant from the narrow entrance 1 ’ of the°^ s B “y‘ 
peninsula of Crim Tartary, known to the ancients ,he Golht s 
under the name of Chersoncsus Taurica.' On 
that hospitable shore, Euripides, embellishing 
with exquisite art the .taigs of antiquity, has 
placed the scene of one of ’his mdsU affecting 
tragedies. 3 The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the 
arrival of Orestes and Pyladcs, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion o^er savage fierceness, serf e 
to represent an historical truth, that the Taui i, 

» See lives of Claudius, Aurelian, and Probus, in tb« Augustan 

* Itia about half a league in breadth. Genealogical History of 

the Tartars, p. 59ri. . 

« M. de Pevssonel, who had been Frenoh consul at Ca,.a, in his 
Observations smr lea Peuples Barbarcs, qui ont habit! Its herds da 
Danube* * * 

* Euripides in Iphigenia in Taurid. 

E 6 8 
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chap, the original inhabitants of the peninsula, were# 
X ‘ in some degree, reclaimed from their brutal man- 
ners, by a gradual intercourse with the Grecian 
colonies, which settled along the maritime coast. 
The little kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital 
was situated on the straits, through which the 
Maeotis communicates itself to the Euxine, was 
composed of degenerate Greeks, and half civil- 
ized barbarians. It subsisted, as an independent 
state, from the time of the Peloponnesian war/ 
was at last swallowed up by the ambition of Mi- 
thridates/ end, with the rest of his dominions, 
sunk under the weight of the Roman arms. From 
the reign of Augustus/ the kings of Bosphorus 
were the humble, but not useless, allies of the 
‘ empire. By presents, by arms, and by a slight 
fortification drawn across the isthmus, they ef- 
fectually guarded against the roving plunderers 
of Sarmatia, the access of a country, which, from 
its peculiar' situation and convenient harbours,' 
commanded the Euxine sea and Asia Minor/ 
As long as the sceptre was possessed by a lineal 
succession of kings, they acquitted themselves of 
their important charge with vigilance and success. 
Domestic factions, and tlfe fears, or private in- 


• Strabo, I. vli, p. 309. The first kings of Bosphorus were the 
allies of Athens. 

f Appian in Mithridat. 

B It was reduced by the arms of Agrippa. Orosius, Ti, 21. Eu- . 
tropius, vii, 9. The Romans once advanced within three days 
inarch of the Tanais. Tacit. Annal. xii, 17. . 

h See the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the 
virtues of the Pythian, who relates Jt great war of his datum against 
(he kings of Bosphorus. 
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terest, of obscure usurpers, who seized on the chaI*. 
vacant throne, admitted the Goths into the heart x 
of Bosphorus. With the acquisition of a super- 
fluous waste of fertile soil, the conquerors ob- 
tained tJie,,comniand of a naval force, sufficient 
to transport their armies to the coast of Asia. 1 
The ships used in the navigation of the Euxine who “' 
were of a very singular construction. They were vai fore*, 
slight flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, 
without the least mixture of iron, and occasion- 
ally covered YV’itb ji sjielving roof, on the appear- 
ance of. a tempest.* In these floating, houses, 
the Goths carelessly trusted themselves to the 
mercy of an unknown sea, under the conduct of 
sailo'rs pressed into the service, and whose skill 
and fidelity were equally suspicious. But the 
hopes of plunder had banished every idea of dan- 
ger, and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied 
iu their minds the more rational confidence, which 
is the just result of knowledge and experience. 

Warriors of such a djugypig spirit must have often 
murmured against the cowardice of their guides, 
who required the strongest assurances of a settled 
calm before they would, venture to embark, and 
would Scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of 
the land. Such, at least, is the practice of the 
modern Turks; 1 and they are -probably not in- 
ferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient in- 
habitants of Bosphorus, 

1 Zoaimus, !. i, p. 38. 

k Strab. ). xi. Tacit. Hi'-t, iii, 47. They were called Camara, 

1 See a very natural picture of the Euxme navigation, in the six* 
teenth letter of Tournefort, 


ie 4 
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cTiap. The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of 
X ' Circassia on the left hand, first appeared before 
First naval Pityus, m the utmost limits of the Roman pro- 
:?';r° n vinces ; a city provided with a convenient port, 
Goths - and fortified with a strong wall. Here they met 
with a resistance more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a 
distant fortress. They were repulsed ; and their 
disappointment seemed to diminish the terror of 
the Gothic name. As long as Successianus, an 
officer of superior rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their efforts w ere ineffectual; but as 
soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less important station, they resum- 
ed the attack of Pityus; and, by the destruction 
< of that city, obliterated the memory of their for- 
mer disgrace.” 

The Goths Circling round the eastern extremity of the 

besiege and . ° . . . m , • 

take Trebi- -buxine sea, thenavigation from Pityus to Treble 
zond ‘ zond is about three' hundred miles . 0 The 
course of the Goths carried them in sight of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of the Argonauts; and they even attempted, ’ " 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple 1 
at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trefiizond* 
celebrated in the retreat of the ten thousand as an r, 
ancient colony ef Greeks , 5 derived its wealth.; 

“ Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Sebastopo, 
lis, forty-foui>miles to the east of Pitvus. The garrison of Phasil '* 
consisted in his time of only four hundred foot. See the Periplus ol 
the Euxine. - 

“ Zosimus, 1. i, p. 30. 

* Arrian (in Pgripio Maria Euxin. p. 130) calls the distance 26lf 
stadia. " - • 

T Xenophon. Anabasis, 1. iv, p. 348. Edit. Hutchinson. 
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and splendour from the munificence of the em* chap? 
peror Hadrian, who had constructed an artificial 
port on a coast.left destitute by nature of secure 
harbours. 4 The city was large and populous ; 
a double indosurc of wall’s seemed to defy the 
fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison had 
been strengthened by a reinforcement of ten thou- 
sand men. But there are not any advantages 
capable of supplying the absence of discipline and 
vigilance. The numerous garrison of Trebizond, 
dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained to guard 
their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon 
discovered the supine negligence of the besieged, 
erected a lofty pile of fascines, ascended the walls 
in the silence of the night, and entered the de- 
fenceless city, sword in hand. A general mas- 
sacre of the people ensued, whilst the affrighted 
soldiers escaped through the opposite gates of the 
town. The most holy temples, and the most 
splendid edifices, were involved in a common de- 
struction. The booty that Jell into the hands of 
the Goths was immense; the wealth Of the adja- 
cent countries had been deposited in Trebizond, 
as in a secure place of refuge. The number of 
captives was incredible, as the victorious bar- 
barians ranged without opposition through the 
extensive province of Pontus/ "The rich spoils 
of Trebizond filled a great fleet of ships that had 
been found in the port. The robust youth of the 


* Arrian, p. 139. The general observation is Tournefort's. 

* See an epistle of Gregory Thaumaturgus. bishop of N eo-Csesa- 

rea, quoted by Mascou, v. 37. 
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CHi?. Sea-coast were chained to the oar; and the Goth?, 
x ' satisfied with the success of their first naval expe- 
dition, returned in triumph to their new establish- 
f ments in the kingdom of Bosphorus.* 

The second The second expedition of the Goths was un- 
expeduuu ( | erta j. en w -^ g. rea ^ er powers of men and ships; 

®° £hs * but they steered a different course, and, disdain- 
ing the exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed 
the western coast of the Euxine, passed before the 
wide mouths of tfje Borysthenes, the Niester, and 
the Danube, and increasing their fleet by the cap- 
ture of a great number of fishing barks, they 
approached the narrow outlet through which the ^ 
Euxine sea pours its waters into the Mediterra- 
nean, and divides the continents of Europe and 
Asia. The garrison of Chalcedon was encamped 
near the temple’of Jupiter Urius, on a promon- 
tory that commanded the entrance of the stiait; 
and so inconsiderable were the dreaded invasions 
of the barbarians, 'that this body of troops sur- 
Thcy pi V n. passed in number the Gothic army. But it was 
lie, of L iii- in numbers alone that they surpassed it. They, 
thyma. deserted with precipitation their advantageous 

post, and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, most £ 
plentifully stored with arms and money, to the 
discretion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesi- 
tated whether they should prefer the sea or land, 

, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, 
a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia, once ? 
the capital of the kings of Bithynia, as a rich 
and easy conquest. He guided the march, whkjl 


*~Zosimu3, I. i, p. 32, 33, 
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was only sixty miles from the camp of Chalce- cut/ 
don, 1 directed the resistless attaekyand partook * 
of the booty; for the Goths had learned sufficient 
policy to reward the'traitor, whom they detested. 

Nice, Prusa^&jSaemasa* Cius, cities that Bad 
sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the splendour of 
Niconiedia, were involved in the same calamity, 
which, in a few weeks, raged without controul 
i through the whole province of Bithynia. Three 
hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the soft inha- ■* 

bitants of Ajda,4iad.-^iiioUslie4. the exercise of .-*< 

arms, and removed the apprehension of danger. ' <’■ 

, The ancient walls were suffered to moulder away, 
and all the revenue of the most opulent cities was 
reserved for the construction of baths, temples, 
and theatres/ 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost * ct g a | h of 
effort of Mithridates,* it was distinguished by 
wise laws, a naval power of tw o hundred gal- 
leys, andfc three, arsenals, of arms, of military 
engines, and of corn still the seat of 

wealth and luxury; but of its anfcieQt strength 
nothing remained except the situation, in aiittle 
island of the Propontis, connected with the con- 
tinent of Asia only by two bridges. From the 
recent sack of Prusa, the Goths advanced v, itliin 
eighteen miles* of the city, width they bad de- 

* Itiner. Hierosolym. p. 572. Wesseling. 

u Zoeimus, l. i, p. 32, 33. 

1 He besieged the place with 400 galleys, 150,000 foot, and a nu- 
merous cavalry. See Plutarch in Lucul. Appian in Jljtlnidat. 

Cicero pro Lege Manilla, c. 8. > > 

» Strab. 1. xii, p. 573. 

f Pocock’s description of the East) 1. ii, c. 23, 2t. 
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"c hap- voted to destruction ; but the ruin of Cyzicus 
* was delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 
was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates,the reservoir 
of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an 
uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndacus, 
which issues from the lake, swelled into a broad 
and rapid stream, and stopped the progress of the 
Goths. Their retreat to the maritime city of 
Heraclea, where the fleet had probably been sta- 
tioned, was attended by a long train of waggons, 
laden with the spoils of Bithynia, and was marked 
, by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they 

wantonly burnt.® Some obscure hints are men- 
tioned of a doubtful combat that secured their 
retreat.** But even a complete victory would 
have been of little moment, as the approach of 
the autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten 
their return. To navigate the Euxine before the 
•v month of May, or after -that Of September, is 

esteemed by the modern Turks the most unques- 
tionable instance of rashness and folly.® 

Third ns- When we are informed that the third fleet 

val expedi- . w 

tion of the equipped by the Goths m the ports of Bosphorus, 
Coths ' consisted of five hundred sail of ships/ our ready" ' 
imagination instantly computes and multiplies 
the formidable armament; but, as we are assured 


* Zosimus, !. 1, p. 33* 

b Cyncellus tells an unintelligible story of Prince Odenathu*, wh# 
defeated the £oths, and who was killed by Prince Odenathvs, + 
e Voyages de Chardin, tom. i, p. 45. He sailed with the Turk* 
from Constantinople to CafFa. #■ 

* Syncellus (p. 382) speaks of this expedition as undertakes hf 
the Heruli. # 
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by the judicious Strabo/ that the piratical vessels chap.* 
used by the barbarians of Pontiis and the Lesser ** 
Scythia, were not .capable of containing more 
than twenty T five or thirty men, we may safely 
affirm, that fifteen thousand warriors, at the 
most, embarked in this great expedition. Impa- 
tient of the limits of the Euxine, they steered 
/their destructive course from the Cimmerian to 
the Thracian Bosphorus. When they had almost . 
gained the middle of the straits, they were sud- 
denly driven back to the entrance of them ; ti!l’*’ he f. p*“ 

, „ - ... _ the Bos- 

a favourable wind, springing up the next day, phorusa»a 
carried them in a few hours into the placid sea,£>'jJ t IeUm ‘ 
or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing 
on the little island of Cyzicus was attended with 
the ruin of that ancient and noble city. From 
thence issuing again through the narrow passage 
of the Hellespont, they pursued their winding 
navigation amidst the numerous islands scattered 
over the Archipelago, or the JEgean sea. The 
assistance of captivesand deserters musthavebcen 
very necessary to pilot theirveSSels, and to, direct 
their various incursions, as well on the coast of 
Greece as on that of Asia. At length the Gothic 
fleet, anchored in the port of Piraeus, five miles 
distant from Athens/ which had attempted to 
make some preparations for a vigorous defence. 
Cleodamus, one of the engineers employed by 
the emperor’s orders to fortify the maritime cities 
against the Goths, had already begun to repair 
the ancient walls, fallen to decay since the time of 


• Strabo, I. jj, p* 495. * 


r Plin. Hi»t. Xatur* iii. 7. 
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-chap. Sylla. The efforts of his skill were ineffectual, 
^ and the barbarians became masters of the native 
seat of the muses and tire arts. But while the 
conquerors abandoned themselves to the licence 
of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lay 
with a slender guard in the harbour of Piraeus, 
was unexpectedly attacked by the brave Dexip- 
pus, who flying with the engineer Cleodamus 
from the sack of Athens, collected a hasty, band 
of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and in 
some measure avenged the calamities of his coun- 
try. 8 

GreK» ami But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed 
threaten on the declining age of Athens, served rather to 
Ita| r- irritate than to subdue the undaunted spirit of 
the northern invaders. A general conflagration 
blazed out at the same time in every district of 
Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly wggedsueh memorable wars 
9gainst.cacBDther, were now unable to bring an 
army inf>b the field, or even to defend their ruined 
fortifications. The rage of war, both by land 
and by sea, spread from the eastern point of 
Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. .The 
Goths had already advanced within sight of Italy * 
when the approach of such imminent danger 
awakened th^ indolent Gallienus from his dream 
of pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms J 

* Hist. August, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orosatts, vii, 42. Zo- 
simus, 1. i, p. 35. Zonaras, 1. xii, p. 635. 8ync-llu; f p. 382. 

Is not without some attention, that we can explain =nd c -ncfUate their 
imperfect hints. We can still discover some traces f the partiality 
of Dexippus/ - in the tclation of his own and his countrymen’s ex- 
ploits. ' * 
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and his presence seems to have checked the chap* 
ardour, and to have divided the strength, of the x * 
-enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, ac- Their 
cepted an honourabfe capitulation, entered with^"^ g “ d 
a large body of his countrymen into the service 
of Rome, and was invested with the ornaments 
of the consular dignity, which had never before 
been profaned by the hands of a barbarian.** 

Great numbers of the Goths, disgusted with the 
perils and hardships of a tedious voyage, broke 
into Maesia, with a design of forcing their way 
over the Danube to their settlements Jn the 
Ukraine. The wild attempt would have proved 
inevitable destruction, if the discord of the Roman 
generals had not opened to the barbarians the 
means of an escape . 1 The small remainder of 
this destroying host returned on board their ves- 
sels; and measuring back their way through the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, ravaged in th^ir 
passage the shores of Troy, whose fame, immor- 
talized by Homer, will probably survive the me- 
mory of the Gothic conquests. As soon as they . 
found themselves in safety within the bason of the 
Euxine, they landed at Anchialus in Thrace, near 
the foot of Mount llaemus; and, after all their 
toils, indulged themselves in the use of those 
pleasant and salutary hot baths,. What remained 

k Syncellus, p. 383. This body of Heruli wa* for a long time 
fcithful and famous. ' 

* Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with propria 
ty, and acted with spirit. His colleague was jealous of his is.mc, 

Wist. August, p. 181. , 
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Chap, of the voyage was a short and easy navigation. 1 
X ' Such was the various fate of this third and great- 
est of their naval enterprises. It may seem diffi- 
cult to conceive, how the original body of fifteen 
thousand warriors could sustain the losses and di- 
visions of so bold an adventure. But as their 
numbers were gradually wasted by the sword, by 
shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm cli- 
mate, they were perpetually renewed by troops of 
banditti and deserters, who flocked to the stand- 
ard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves, 
often of German or Sarmatian extraction, who 
eagerly seized the glorious opportunity of free- 
dom and revenge. In these expeditions, the 
Gothic nation claimed a superior share of honour 
and danger ; but the tribes that fought under the 
Gothic banners are sometimes distinguished and 
sometimes confounded in the imperfect histories 
of that age ; and as the barbarian fleets seemed 
to issue from themduth of the Tanais, the vague 
but familiar appellation of Scythians was fre- 
quently bestowed on the mixed multitude. 1 
Ruin of the In the general calamities of mankind, the death 
Ephesusf an ^dividual, however exalted, the ruin of an 
edifice, however famous, are passed over with 
careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget that 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having 
risen with increasing splendour from seven re- 

1 Joraandes'c. 20. 

1 Zosimus and the Greeks (as the author of the Philopatris; give 
the name of Scythians to those whom Jornandes, and the Latin 
Writers, constant!/ represent as Goths. 
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peated' mirfortunes^® ; burnt by the eft a ® 

Goths in their arts o f g 

Greece, and tfa£,ftngiR& of?AiSh|5™&?coaspired'"* v ” ** 
to erect thah saci^d and magnificent" sthicture. 

It was supported by an hundred and twebty~ 
seveuftfarhie columns of the Ionic order. Tfcey> 
were the gifts of devout monarchs, and each was 
Wty feet high. The altar was adorned with 
the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, whhhach 
perhaps, selected from the favourite legends of 
the P la S. c » children of 

Lat»««>dthe concealmeirt of Apbflo after the 
daughter of the Cyclbps, and the clementy of 
Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons.” Yet the 
leBgth of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
hundred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds 
of the measure of the church of^St. Peter’s at 
Rome. 0 In the other dimensions, it was still 
more inferior to that sublime production of mo-* 
dern architecture. The spreading arms of a 
Christian 'cre«g- i iK!tii>ian. a i> much greater breadth 
than the oblong : 

boldest artists of antiquity would have' fifedn* 
startled at the proposal of raising in the air a 
dome of the size and proportions of the pan- 
theon. The temple of Diana was, however, 
admired as one of the wonders of the world. 

* Hist; August, p. 178. Jornandes, 

» Strabo,]. *iv, p, 640. Vitruvius, L i, c. 1, preefst L vii. Taeit. 

ArmeLjii, <1. Plin. Hist. Nat. jsxxvi, 14. 

* “Clip langtij of- St. Peter’s is 840 Roman palms ; each palm is 
very little short of- nine English inches. See Greaves's MisceUaniss, 
vol. i, p^£33 ; On the Roman loot. 
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chap. Successive empire^, the Persian, the Macedonian^ 
x ' and the Roman, had revered its sanctity, and 
enriched its splendour^ But the rude savages 
of the Baltic were destitute of a taste for the 
elegant arts, and they despised the ideal terrors 
of a f oreign superstition. 9 

Conduct of Another circumstance is related of these inva- 

the Goth* . . . i . v i 

at Athens, sions, which might deserve our notice, were it 
- not justly to be suspected as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent sophist. We are told, that, in the 
sacjk of Athens, the - froth's had collected all the 
libraries, and were on the point of setting fire to 
this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one 
of their chiefs, of more refined policy than his 
brethren, dissuaded them from the design ; by 
the profound observation, that as long as the 
Greeks were Addicted to the study of books, 
they would never apply themselves to the exer- 


powerful nations, genius of every kind has dis- 
played itself about the same period; afid the 
age of science has generally been the age of 
military virtue and success. J ; 


Prise of arms. 



, reasoned life 
Barian. In the most polite and 


, ► The pelicy, however, of the Roman, induced them to abridge 
the extent of the sanctuary or asylum, which, by successive privi- 
leges, had spread itself two stadia round the temple. , Strabo, L xiv, 
p. 641. Tacit. Annal. iii, 60, Ac. ' * L " 

' They offered no sacrifices to the Grecian gods. See B pistol, 
•regor. Thaumat. , . sV J-i+r- 

* Zonaras, L xii, p. 63A SnaK^m anecdote was perfectly suited 
to the taste of Maataigoe. IHgiaHsoas of it in hie agreeaMe 
Essay on Pedantry, L i, e. JA ^ 


cha«p. 

x. 


of Armenia 

'oes, ^ 

Persians. 
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rv. The new sovereign#,Df JPersia, Artaxerx.es 

and his son Sapo|>*bad triumphed (as we have 

already seea)^fesP'4fce house ;tC^%»aces. Of conquest 
the many ppno^*fi£bat ancient 
king of J^risgaa#*' had alone preserved 
life and his independence. He defended him- 
self, by the natural strength of his country; by 
the perpetual resort of fugitives and malecon- 
tents; by the alliance of the Romany ag<l» 
above all, by his own courage. Invincible in 
arms, during a thirty years war, he was at 
j of .Sapor, 

Jd^dfPersiar The patriotic satraps ?f Ar- 
menia, who asserted the freedom, and dignity 
of the crown, implored the protection of Rome 
in favour of Tir^ates the lawful heir. But the 
son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were 
at a distance, and the Persian monarch ad- 
vanced towards the frontier at the head of an 
irresistible force. Young Tiridates, the future 
hope of hi»u,c«mt^. was saved by the fidelity 
of a servant, and, 

twenty-seven years a reluctant prince Jg* 
great monarchy of Persia.* Elated with this 
easy conquest, and presuming on the distressed 
or the degeneracy 0 / the Romans, Sapor obliged 
the strong garrisons of Carrhae and Nisibis to 
* surrender, and spread devastation and terror ott 
<»jther side of the Euphrates. 

. tylaeea Cborenensis, i. H. c. 71, 73, 74. &»*», L xil. *6**- 

The authentic relation or the Armenian hietenan wjm c hUdrei 
the confused account of the Greek. The latter » 0 
•f Tlridatet, who at that time was himself an mfthU 

F f 2 
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The. loss etf.an important frontier, the ruin of 
a faithful and natural ally, and the rapid success 
of Sapor’s ambition, affected Rome with a deep 
sense of the insult as well as of the danger. Va- 
lerian flattered himself, that the vigilance of his 
lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the 
safety of the Rhine and of the Danube ; hut he 
resolved, notwithstanding his advanced age, to 
march in person to the defence of the Euphrates, 
During his progress through Asia Minor, the 
naval enterprises of -the Goths were . suspended,, 
and tlhe afflicted province enjoyed a transient 
and fallacious calm. He passed the Euphrates, 
encountered the Persian monarch near the walls 5 
»nd taken' E^essa, was vanquished, and taken prisoner by 
prisoner by Sapor. The particulars of tlys great event are 
«r§em!«, ng darkly and imperfectly represented ; yet, by the 
*- *®°- glimmering light which is afforded us, we may 

discover a , lqng, scriea n( «!*«*■. 

^He reposed an implicit con- 
fidence in Macrianus, his praetorian prefect. 1 
That worthless minister rendered his master 
formidable only to the oppressed subjects, and 
'contemptible to the enemies of Rome." By his 
weak or wicked counsels, . thp imperial army was 
betrayed into, a situation, where valour and mi- f 
litary skill were equally unavailing.* The vi- 
gorous attempt of the Romans to cut their wijgr 
through the Persian host, was repulsed with great 

4 - * 

* Hist. August, p. HU. As Maeriantts was an enemy to the 
Christians, they charged hint with baing a magician. 

* Zosimus, h i, p. 33. * Hist. August, p. 17*. 
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slaughter f and Saporp#ho encompassed the chap. 
camp with superiiw : waited ** 

till the increa^Sg fttge of ^gtUence 

had ensured hiS irictorj. Thelicentmas mur- 
murs of tbedegiens stton accused Valerian a* the 
cause t& their calamities ; their seditious clamours 
demanded an instant capitulation. An immense 
suan^of gold was offered t<^j|drchase the permis- 
sion of a disgraceful retreat. But the" Canaan, 
conscious of his superiority, refused the money 
'with disdain; aad.,.dt;toiaiog., t^e deputies, ad- 
vaneed in hTddirrfflbattle 1 to the foot of the Ro- 
man rampart, and insisted on a personal confer- 
ence with the emperor. Valerian was reduced 
to the necessity of intrusting his life and dignity 
to the faith of an fcnemy. The interview ended 
as it was natural to expect. The emperor was 
made a prisoner, and his astonished troops laid 
down their arms. 2 In such a moment of tri- 
umph, tie pride and policy pf Sapor prompted 
him to fill the Yacnot-iinepa with a successor 
entirely dependent od^'feia 
an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with 
every vice, was chosen to dishonour the Roman 
purple ; and the will of the Persian victor could 
not fail of being ratified by the acclamations, 
however reluctant, of the captive army.* 

* Victor in Caesar. Eatropiua, ix, 7. 

* Zosimus, L i, p. 33. Zonaras, L xii, p. 630. Pefhr Patriciut, 

In the ExrerpU Legat. p. ?9. 

* Hist. August, p. 185. The reign of Cyriades appears in that 
collection prior to the death of Valerian; but I have preferred a pro- 
bable series of event# to the doubtful ahronology of a most inaccurate 
writer. 
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chap. The imperial slave was eager to secure the 
x ‘ favour of his master by an act of treason to his 
sapor native country. He conducted Sapor over the 
SyriaTci- Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcis, to the 
Cappado' 1 metr0 P°^ s °f the East. So rapid were the mo- 
cia. tions of the Persian cavalry, that, if we may 
credit a very judicious historian, b the city of 
Antioch was surprisfd when the idle multitude 
was fondly gazing on the amusements of the 
theatre. The splendid buildings of Antioch, 
private as well as public, were either pillaged or 
destroyed ; and the numerous inhabitants were 
put to the sward, or led away into captivity. 0 
The tide of devastation was stopped for a moment' 
by the resolution of the high priest of Emesa. 
Arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, he appeared at 
the head of a great body of fanatic peasants, 
armed only with slings, and defended his god and 
his property from tfae saerilegious hands of the 

But the ruin of T*f- 
SUs, and of many other cities, furnishes a melan- 
choly proof, that, except in this singular instance, 
the conquest of Syria and Cilicia scarcely inter- 
rupted the progress of the* Persian arms. The 
advantages of the narrow passes of mount Tau- 
rus were abandoned, in which an invader, whose 
principal force consisted in his cavalry, would 
have been engaged in a very unequal combat : 

* The sack' of Antioch, anticipated by some historians, is assigned, 
by the decisive testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, to the reign of 
Gallienus, xxiii, 5. 

* Zostaius, I. i, p 3 S. « 

* John Malara, tom. i, p. 391. He eorrupts this probable event 

by some fabulous circumstances. 4 . 
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and Sapor was permittejd^tb form the siege of 
Caesarea, the <^0^sS' Cappadocia; a city. lt tL 
though of tb ^iy iftd^Qkt which .Was supposed 
to eoiitaijB^.fbbr^Wajdred thousand inhabitants. 
Demosthenes- commanded in the place, so&.so 

iKiTif iftmniinnion of the emperor, as % * 

tber voluntary defence .of his country. For a 
long time he deferred its fate; and, when at last 
Caesarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a phy- 
sician, he cut his way through the Persians, who 
had been ordered to exert thei r utmost diligence 
to . take him idive. This heroic chief escaped 
the power of a foe, who might either have ho- 
noured or punished his obstinate valour ; but 
many thousands of his fellow -citizens were in- 
volved in a general massacre, and Sapor is ac- 
cused of treating his prisoners with wanton and 
unrelenting cruelty.® Much should undoubtedly 
be allowed for national animosity, much for hum- 
bled pride and impotent revenge; yet, upon the 
whole, it is tertai&f$fetfdt,the same prince, who in 
Armenia had displayed , 

gislator, shewed himself to the Romans under 
the stem features of a conqueror. He despaired 
of making any permanent establishment in the 
empire, and sought only to leave behind him a . 
wasted desert, whilst he transported into Persia 
the people and the treasures of the provinces/ 

* Zonaras, l. xii, p. 630. Deep vallies were 6Heo up with the 
slain. Crowds of prisoners were driven to water like beasts, and 
many perished for want of food. 

* ZrsimtB, 1. lyp 25, asserts, that Sapor, *had he not preferred 
spoil to conquest, might hare remained master of As*. 

F f 4 
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Cba.p. At the time when the East trembled at the 
x name of Sapor, he received a present not unwOr- 
fioidnesa ' thy of the greatest kings ; a long train of camels 
TodenT 3 !^ 011 with the most rare and valuable merehatt- 
thua dises. The rich offering was accompanied with 
X '™ 1 Sa an epistle, respectful but not servile, from Ode- 
nathus, one of the noblest and most opulent 
se na tors of Palmyra. “ Who is this Odenathus,” 
(said the haughty victor, and he commanded 
that the presents should be. cast into the Eu- 
phrates) w nhat he thus insolently presumes to 
« write to his lord? If he entertains a hope hf 
“ mitigating his punishments, let him fall pro- 
« strate before the foot of our throne with hfe 
« hands bound behind his back. Should he 
“ hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on 
“ his head, on his whole race, and on his coUR- 
“ try.”« The desperate extremity to which the 
Palmyrcnian . asetio® 

but he in arms. Infusing his own "Spi- 

rit into a little army collected from the villages 
of Syria , 11 and the tents of the desert; lv he 
hovered round the Persian host, hafhssedibKiSc 
retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and 
. what was dearer than any treasure, several of the 


s Peter Patricius in Excerpt. Leg. p. 29. ,* 

h Syrorum agrestium inanu. Sextus Rufua»C. _2S^? > pufu8 Vic0r* 
the Augustan -History (p. 192), and several msar^g|i«BS agree ininafe- 
ing Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra. " i* 

* He possessed so powerful an interest among the wandeiin^trrbes* 
that Procopius (Bell. Persic. „!» ii, c. 5), and John Malala (tom. i> 
p. 391), style higi prince oftfce Saracen*- * ' 
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jWSIjbfe voice of. history, which is often little Treatment 
mope than the organ of hatred or flattery, re*- nan, 
proadhes Sapor with a proud abuse of the rights 
of conqu est. We are tpld t hat Valerian, in 

was exposed to the multitude, a constant spectacle 
of fallen greatness; and that whenever the Per- 
sian monarch mounted on horseback, he placed 
fcis foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. 
•Notwithstanding all the remonstrances of his 
allies, who repeatedly advised him to remember 
the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the returning . 
power of Rome, and to make his illustrious cap- 
tive the pfedjge , : , 8 f <jjjfca £e, p o t the object of insult. 

Sapor still remained Valerian 

sunk under the weight of shame and grief, bis 


Skin, stuffed with straw, and formed into the 
likeness of a human figure, was preserved for 
ages in the most -celebrated temple of Persia; a 
more real monument of triumph; than the fancied 
trophies of brass and marble so often erected 
by Roman vanity . 1 The tale is moral and pa- 


k T«ter Patrieius, p. 25. 

* The pagan writers lament, the Christians insult, the misfortune* 
•f Valerian, Their various testimonies are accuwtely collected by 

Tillemont, 
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o«ap.' thetie, but the truth of it may very fairly be 
* callq^ in question. The letters still extant from 
the princes of the East to Sapor, are manifest 
forgeries ; m nor is it natural to suppose that a 
jealous monarch should, even in the^person of a 
rival, thus publicly degrade the majesty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian 
might experience in Persia, it is at least certain, 
that the only emperor of Rome who had ever 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, languished 
away his life in hopeless captivity. . 
character The emperor Gailienus, who had long sup- 

adms~ -* * • 0 

nittmiou ported with impatience the censorial severity of 
«f G ame, liis father and colleague, received the intelligence ‘ 
of his misfortunes with secret pleasure andavowed 
indifference. “ I knew that my father was a 
“ mortal,” said he; “ and since he has acted as 
“ becomes a brave man, I am satisfied.” Whilst 
Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the 
savage coldness ofbis son was extolled by the 
servile courtiers, as the perfect firmness of a 
hero and a stoic." It is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gailienus, which he dis, la,, ed without constraint, 
as soon as he beeame sole possessor of the empire. 
In every art that he attempted, his lively genius 

Tilleraont, tom. lii, p. 7^59, Sec. So little has been preserved of 
eastern history before Mahomet, that the modern Persian* are totally 
ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious W their nation. 
See Bibliotheque Orientale. * 

* One of these epistles is from Artavasdes. kins of Armenia. 
Since* Armenia was then a province in Persia, the king, the kingdom, 
and the epistle, must be fictitious. 

* See his life i& the Augustan History. 
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enabled him to succeed ; and as his genius *ft)S 
destitute of judgment, he attempted .every art, 
except the important ones of 'fNeMiftai. govern- 
ment. Hetfas a master of several curious but 


useless sciences,** ready orator, and elegant 
poet, 0 a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state required his presence 
and attention, he was engaged in conversation 
with the philosopher Plotinus, 5 wasting his time 
in trifling o r licentious pleasures, preparing his 
initiation to the Grecian mysteries, or soliciting 
a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His pro- 
fuse magnificence insulted the general poverty; 
the solemn ridicule of his triumphs impressed a 
deeper sense of the public disgrace.’ The 


” There is still extant a very pretty epithalamium, composed by 
Gallienus for the nuptials of his nephews. 

Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter sudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos : non murmura vestra columbje, 

Brachia nor) Hedaiye, non vincant oscula Conchae. 

» He was on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined city of Cam- 
pania, to try the experiment of reafizhig Plato’s republic. See the 
life of Piotious, by Porphyry, in Fabricius'a Biblioth. Onec, J, hr. 

a A medal which bears the head of Gallienus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverse ; the former Galliemte Augvttm, 
the latter Ubique Pax. M. Spanheim supposes that the coin was struck 
by some of the enemies of Gallienus, and was designed as a severe 
satire on that effeminate prince. But as the use of irony may seem 
unworthy of the gravity of the Roman m!ht, M. de Valiemont has 
deduced from a passage of Trsbeiiius Pollie (Hist. August, p. 198) 
an ingenious and natural solution. Galliewnt fast cousin to the 
emperor. By delivering Africa from the usurper Celsus, she de- 
served the title of Augusta. On a medal in the French king’s col- 
lection, we read a similar inscription of Fauttina Aitgiuta round the 
head of Marcus Aureiius. With regard to the Utrijuc Pax, it is 
easily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, who^ seized, perhaps. 
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«hap. repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and 
x ' rebellions, he received with a careless %tnile ; 
«*d r singling out, with affected contempt, some 
particular production of the lost province, he 
carelessly asked, whether Rome must be ruined, 
unless it was supplied with linen from Egypt, 
and Arras cloth from Gaul ? There were, how- 
ever, a few short moments in the life of Gallienus, 
when, exasperated by some recent injury, he 
suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier and the 
Cruel tyrant; till, satiated with blood, or fatigued 
by resistance, he insensibly sunk into the natural 
mildness and indolence of his character/ 

The thirty At a time when the reins of government were 
held with so loose a hand, it is not surprising, 
that a crowd rtf usurpers should start up in every 
province of the empire against the son of Vale- 
rian. It was probably some ingenious fancy, of 
i comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the 
thirty tyrants t?f Athens, that induced the writers 
of the Augustan history to select that cele- 
brated number, which has been gradually receiv- 
ed into a popular appellation.* But in every 
light the parallel is idle and defective. What 
resemblance can we discover between a council 

the occasion of some momentary calm. See NoUvelles de la Kepub- 
lique des Lettres, Janvier 1700, p. 81-34. 

V * This singular character has, I believe, been fairiy transmitted to 

us. The reigq. of his immediate successor was short and busy ; ait® 
the historians who wrote before the elevation of the family of Con- 
atantine could not have the most remote interestto misrepresent the 
character of Gallienus. 

• Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the neit- 
her. * 
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oppressors of a 
ii^agyitdepepdenfe 3 ^ ; .„ 



of thirty persons, the 
gle city, and an 
rivals,' who r 
through 


a vast emjai* ? Msrffian , 
the muph^? ,-fl^iariy be completed, dunlessSwe • 
include^ the account the women and childc^SR 
wbojwtere honoured with the imperial title. The* : 
reign of Gallienus, distracted as it was,produeed 
only nineteen pretenders to the throne; CyriadeS/^fae^ real 
Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and Zenobia, i»wa? no 
the East; in Gaul, and the western provinces, 

Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus., Ia Illyrioum 
and the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Be- • 
gillinnus, and Aureolus; in Pontus,* Saturni- 
nus; in Isauria, Trebellianus ; Piso in Thes- 
saly; Valens in Achaia ; iEmilianus in Egypt; 
and Celsus in Africa. To illustrate the obscure 
monuments of the life and death of each indi- 
'vidual, WQuld_pro ve a laborious task, alike bar- 

characters, that most strongly mark thecondttkn^ 
of the times, and the manners erf the men, their. ’ 
pretensions, their motives, their fate, and the 
destructive consequences of their usurpation.” 

It is sufficiently known, that the odious appel- Character 
iatfon of tyrant was often employed by. the an-^i™^!. 1 
cients to express the illegal seizure of supreme*" 1 ** - 


■* The place of his reign is somewhat doubtful ; but there mat 
* tyrant in Pontus, and we are acquainted with the seat of all the 
others. 

* Tillenjont, tom. iif, p. 1 103, reckons them sonftwhat difltr- 
eatfy. 
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t’HAP. power, without any reference to the abuse of it/ 
& Several of the pretenders, who raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion against the emperor Gallienus, 
were shining models of virtue, and almost all 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and abi- 
lity. Their merit had recommended them to the 
favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted them 
to the most important commands of the empire; 

4 The generals, who assumed the title of Augustus^ 
were either respected by their troops for their 
able conduct and severe discipline, or admired 
for valour and success in war, or beloved for 
■f r frankness and generosity. The field of victory 
was often the scene of their election ; and even 
the armourer Maurius, the most contemptible of 
t all the candidates for the purple, was distinguished 

- however by intrepid courage, matchless strength^ 

' and blunt honesty . 1 His mean and recent 
trade cast indeed a$ air of ridicule on his 
atio&^ butJds> bi^th could not be more ob 4 
scare than Was that of the greater part of his 
rivals, who were born of peasants, and inlisted 
in the army as private soldiers. In times of 
confusion, every active genius finds the place 
assigned him by nature : in a general state of 
war, military merit is the road to glory and to 
greatness. Of. the nineteen tyrants, Tetricus 
only was a senator ; Piso alone was a noble; 
The blood of Numa, through twenty-height suc- 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Calphur- 

* See the speech* of Marius, in the Augustan History, p. 1ST. Tbs. 
accidental identity of names was the only circumstance that eodht 
tempt Pallia to imitate Sallust.' 


Their oh- 
aense birth. 
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■ias Piso/ who, by female-alliances, claimed cka£ 
a right of exhibiti^ffii^fis bou^the images o f . x 
Crassus and ^o^^Sfe great Poaipip^’iRs an- " 
cestors had be&!n fejjfetedly dignified with allthe 
honours whiehthe commonwealth could bestOW? , > 
and of all the ancient families of Rome, the 


phurdian alone had survived the tyranny of the 
Caesars. The personal qualities of Pisoadded new 
lustre to his race. The usurper Valens, by whose 
order he was killed, confessed^with deep remorse, 
that eve n an enemy oqgrht to ha ve respected 
the sanctity of Piso ; add although' Se dUed in 
arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the 
emperor’s generous permission, decreed the tri- 
umphal ornaments to the memory of so virtuous 
a rebel* 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to The cause* 
the father whom they esteemed. They dis- ^ l ^ r i "~ 
dained to serve the luxurious indolence of his 
unworthy son The throne of the Roman world * 
was unSttPPdr*ted^4»"« etty pr inciple of loyalty; 
and treason against such **/ 
be considered as patriotism to the Stole. Yet if 
we examine with candour the conduct of these 


r V«, O Pompitius unguis I is Horace's address to the Pisoa. 
See Art. Poet, v, 292 , with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s notes. 

'Tacit Annal. iv, 48. Hist i, 15. A the termer of three 
passages we may venture to change yefrm a into a sa fama . In every 
generation from Augustus to Alexander Severiar one or more Pisoa 
appear as Consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of the throne by 
Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i, 13). A second beaded a formidable con- 
spiracy hgainst Nero ; and a third was adopted, and declared Cxsar 
by Galbe. , 

* Hist August p. 195. The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm. 
Arenas to have presumed on the approbation of Galiianus- 
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Chap, usurpers, it will appear, that they were much 
oftener driven into rebellion by their fears, than 
ujrgted to it by their ambition. They dreaded 
the cruel suspicions of GalHenua ; they equally 
dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
If the dangerous favour of the army had im- 
prudently declared them deserving of the purple, 
they were marked for sure destruction; and even 
prudence would counsel them, to secure a short 
enjoyment of emphe, and rather to try the for- 
tune of war, than fcoexpecfc the hand ofaaexe- 
cutibner. When the clamour of the soldiers in- 
vested the reluctant victims with the ensigns of 
sovereign authority, they sometimes mourned in 
secret their approaching' fate. “ You have lost,” 
said Saturninus, on the day of his elevation, 
“ you have lost a useful commander, and yoa 
' w have made a very wretched eB»peror. ,,b M 

tvho started up under Hie reigaf 
of Gallienus, there was not one who enjoyed 
a life of peace, or a natural death. As soon 
as they were invested with the bloody purple# 
they inspired their adherents with the «atae 
fears and ambition which had occasioned , their 
own revolt. Encompassed with domestic con- 
spiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they 
trembled, on the edge of precipie«j? in wbicfe, 
after a longer or shorter tenn of anxiety, they 
were inevitably lost. These precarious monarch# 


k Hiat. Aojort. p- 196. 
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received, however, s»0&&tms, as the flattery c»*>. 
of, their respectij^^j^s-siJ^pwsHices could 

Italy, the. senate, constant^ adbettsd 

to t^g^&i&of Gallienus, and he alone was co»- 
sijfered as the sovereign of the empire. That 
prince condescended, indeed, to acknowledge the 
victorious arms of Odenathus, who deserved .the 
honourable distinction, by the respectful conduct 
which he always maintained t owards the son of 
Va^ja»a^”With thegeneral applause of the Ro- 
mans, and the consent of Gallienus, the senate 
conferred the title of Augustus on the brave Pal- 
myrenian ; and seemed to intrust him with the 
government of the East, which he already pos- 
sessed, in so independent a manner, that, like a 
private succession, he bequeathed it to his illustri- 
ous widow Zenobia. c 

Thgjop^imd perpetual transitions from the Fatal con- 
cottage to it! 1 
the grave, might have 

philosopher; were it possible fora philosopher 
to remain indifferent amidst the general cala- 
mities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperors, their power, and their death, 
were equally destructive to theij subjects and ad- 
herents. The price of their fai 

dopatiVe, drawn from the bbwelsof the exhausted 

' ' .'i a-* 

• The association of the brave Paimyrenian'was the ms>r,t p-ipulat 
act of the whole reign of Gallienus. Hist. August, p. ISO. ' .. ‘ 
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chap, people. However virtuous was their character, 

however pure their intentions, they found them* 

selves- reduced to the hard necessity of supporting 
their usurpation by frequent acts of rapine and 
cruelty. When they fell, they involved armies 
and provinces in their fall. There is still extant 
a most savpge mandate from Gallienus to one of 
his ministers, after the suppression of Ingenuus, 
who had assumed the purple in Illyricum. “ It 
>e is not enough,” says that soft hut inhuman 
prince, “ that you exterminate such as have up* 
** peared in arms : the chance of battle might 
“ have served me as effectually. The male sen 
“ of every age must be extirpated ; provided 
“ that, in the execution of the children and old 
“ meu, you can contrive means to save out 
“ reputation. Let every one die who has drop* 

“ an expression-, who has entertained a though 
“ against me, against me, tha aou of Val«#ia»< 

. “:.IN frtfrf»*ifcinth'ii irqf-sd many prinueaf 
“ Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor; 

“ tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write toyou with 
“ my own hand, and would inspire you with 
“ my own feelings.” 6 Whilst the public foiottt 
of the state were dissipated in private quarrels^ 

... - 

4 Gallienus hadgiventhe titles of Caesar and Augustas toMV 
son Saioninus, slain st Cologne by the usurper Posthumus. A second - 
son of Gaifierrus succeeded to the name and rant of hit iShaf WoOW. 

Valerian, thebrother of GailienuS, eras also illgfl* tin the el*- 

jnre : several other brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces, of the ess* 
peror, formed a very numerous royal family. See Tifieroont, 
tom. iii, and M. de Brequigny in ttae hUsoeirCs de PAcademie. 
tom. xxiii, p. 262 . . - . r J v e ■; 

* Hist, August, p* SB. ..r* 5 - 




Otf THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
the defenceless proy 
Invader. Thtrj 
by the perp 

%nom ^s^elVyWth the • 
to purrj^fffltti t^ireasive tributes the' i 
lity»^^^fee«^rf the barbarians, and td lntiSK 
ehttfe hostile and independent nationg into the 
heart of the Roman monarchy/ > 

Such were the barbarians, and Buchllm fyrtitfti, 
who, under the reigns of Valerian and Galtienus, 
dismemlipritd . Jiip p rovinces, a nd reduced the 
empire to the lowest piteb of disgraceand nun, 
from whence it seemed impossible that it should 
ever emerge. As far as the barrenness of mate- 
rials would permit, we have attempted to trace, 
with order and perspicuity, the general events of 
thpt calamitous period. There still remain some 
particular facts ; i. The disorders of Sicily ; 

H, The tumults of Alexandria; and, m. The 
} isaurians, which may serve to 

' i. ' TVli'im _ i 
multiplied by success and impunity, publicly * Sk!iJ? ' 
defy, instead of eluding, the justice of then- 
country, we may safety infer, that* the excessive 
weakness of the government is felt and abused 
by the lowest ranks of the community. r JTbe 
situation «f Sicily preserved it£»m,the t»Rr- 
barian* ; nor could the disarmed province have 
supported an usurper. The sufferings of that 

t Regillianas had some bonds of Boxolani in hi* service. Post- 
humus n body of Pranks. It was perhaps in the cinrscter of auxilia- 
ries that the latter int tndneed themselves into Spain. 
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once flqprisldng and still fertile island, were in- 
flicted by baser hands. A licentious crowd of 
' slaves and peasants reigned for a While over the 
plundered country, and renewed the memory of 
•the servile wars of more ancient times. 6 ‘ De^ 
vastations of which the husbandman was either 
the victim or the accomplice, must have ruined 
theagriculture of Sicily ;and as theprincipal estates 
were the property of the opulent senators of Rome, 
who often enclosed within a farm, the territory of 
an old ^fibhc, it w not improbable, that this 
private injury might affect the capital more 
deeply than all the conquests of the Goths or 
the Persians. 

n. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble 
design, at once conceived and executed by the 
son .of Philip, The beautiful and regular form 
of that great city, second only to Rome itsgM^ 
comprehended acireumferenfte of-fiftesin miles ; k 
it .w«s,pee ^ teAi'^?three hundred thoiisand flfde 4 - 
inhabitants, besides at least an equal number . Of 
slaves.* The lucrative trade of Arabia and 
India flowed through the port of Alexandria to 
the capital and provinces of the empire. Idleness 
was unknown. Some were employed in blowing 
of glass, others in weaving of linen, others again 
manufacturing the papyrus. Either seX,* and 
every age, was engaged in the pursuits ofindus- 
try ; nor Aid even the blind or the pme Want 

* The Aug ust a n History, p. 177, calls. it Strait btthm. See 
Diodor. SicuL 1. xixiv. . _ 

h Plin. Hist. Natur. v, 10. ' . 

? Diodor. SicW 1* ivii, p. 696. Edit. Wesseling. 
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t)cC8J)Rtions suited to 
people of 

Greeks, M^^fe^lterstitionand dbstina^tthe 
Egyptiflsb^The most trifling occasion, a 
sien£^tearfcity of flesh or lentils, the neglect bf mi 
atseiitomed salutation, a mistake of precedency in 
the public baths, or even a religious dispute, 1 
were at any time sufficient to kindle a seditiok 
among that vast multitude, whose resentments 
were fuciniM MHwi im p fa t o a b l e ™ After the cap- 
t rvity^>f Wlerian and the insolence of fes^Mi had 
relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexan-i 
drians abandoned themselves to the ungoverned 
rage, of their passions, and their unhappy country 
.was the theatre of a civil war, which continued 
(with a few short and suspicious truces) above 
twelve years. 11 All intercourse was cut off 
between the several quarters of the afflicted city, 
every str#tttj Wa^go|^uted with blood, ever}’ build- 
ing of strength COmfNwt ii mI,i i A-pit^del ; nor did 
the tumults subside, till a W 

Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The Spa- 
cious and magnificent district of Brucbion, with 
its palaces and museum, the residence of the 


k See a very curious letter of Hadrian iinthe Augustan History, 

r-*'*V \ ... - 

* Stich 'as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cat. See Oiodor. 

- * 
m Hist. August, p. 195. This long and terrible sedition was 
first occasioned, by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about 
a pair of shoes. , , 

n Dionysius apod Suseb. Hist. Eccles- vol. vit, p.tgl. Ammiant 
*iii, 16. ... 
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Chap. kings and philosophers of Egypt, is described abort 

^ 3 cenfury afterwards, as already reduced to itspre- 

" §ent state of dreary solitude . 0 
Bebenin in. The obscure rebellion of Trebeljianus, 
Isaurianv who assumed the purple in Isauria, a petty pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, was attended with strange 
and memorable consequences. The pageant of 
royalty was soon destroyed by an officer of Gab 
liejms ; but his followers, despairing of mercy, 
resolved to shake off their allegiance, not only to 
the emperor, but to , the empire, and suddenly 
returned to the savage manners, from which they 
had never perfectly been reclaimed. Their craggy 
rocks, a branch of the wide extended Taurus, 
protected their inaccessible retreat. The tillage 
of some fertile vallies 1 ' supplied them with 
necessaries, and a habit of rapine with the luxu- 
ries of life. In the heart of the Roman b*o- 
' narchy, the Isaurians long continued A nation of 
wild princes, unable to 

reduce them to obedience either by arms or po- 
licy, were compelled to acknowledge their weak- 
ness, by surrounding the hostile and independ- 
ent spot, with a strong chain of fortifications,* 
which often proved insufficient to restrain the 
incursions of these domestic foes. The Isau- 
rians, gradually extending their territory to the 
sea coast, subdued the western and mountainous 
part of Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daring 

9 Scaliger, Anim&dver- ad Eiueb. Cbren. p. 258. TJifefc dfe* 
sertations of M. Bonamay, in the Mem. de l’Academie, tom. ix» 

* Strabo. L xii , p. 569. 

Hist. August, p. 197. 
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pirates, against whom the republic had once been cit An* 
obliged to exert its ttftooai force* under the con- - 
duct of the great Bo#ttpey. r 

Our h abifcs-itf th ink i ng so fondly connect thePamine 

&T)d nM^i- 

Order of fcheunirerse with the fate of mam, that leDC ^ 
this glpoutyperiod of history has been decorated 
with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon me- 
teors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of 
prodigies, fictitious or exaggerated.* But along 
and general famine was a calamity of a more 
serious kin d. It was the inevitab le consequence 
of rapine and oppressioti, which extirpated the 
produce of the present, and the hope of future 
harvests. Famine is almost always followed by 
epidemical diseases, the effect of scanty and un- 
wholesome food. Other causes must, however, 
have contributed to the furious plague, which, 
from the year two hundred and fifty to the year 
two hundred and sixty-five, raged without inter- 
ruption ,in every province, every city, andahnost 
every family. of 'th fe.-Jloman empire. During 
some time five thousand 
Borne ; and many towns, that had escaped i 
hands of the barbarians,, were entirely depopu- 
lated. 4 

We have the knowledge of a very curious cir- DimJnn- 

, . . v , tion of the 

cumstance, of some use perhags m the melan-i, un) «„ 

. * species* 

*€ *•“ i t *• 

* See Cellarius, Geogr. Antng. tom. ii, p. 137, upon the limits of 
Iaauri*. *' 

* Hist. August, p. 17T. 

* Hist. August, p. 177. Zosimus, L i, p. 24. Zonaras, 1. xii, 

p. 623- Euseb. Chronicon. Victor in Epitom. V T ictor in Carear. 
EutropiuS, is, 5. Orosius, vii, 21- * 
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^hap. choly calculation of human calamities. An 
^ exact register was kept at Alexandria of all the - 
^ ' citizens entitled to receive the distribution of 

corn. It was found, that the.ancieht number of 
those comprised between the ages of forty and 
seventy, had been equal to the, .whole -sum of 
claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of 
age, who remained alive after the reign of Gal- 
lienus, u Applying this authentic fact to the 
most correct tables of mortality, it evidently 
proves,- that above half the people of Alexandria 
had perished ; and could we venture toextend thfe , 
analogy to the otberjprovirices, we might suspect* > 
that war,-pestilence,and famine, had consumed, in ‘ 
a few years, the, moiety of the human species * s 

%" ■ . ■■ -* * 4 

■ * Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii, 21. The fact is taken from the Let- / - 
■ t«rs of Dionysius, who, in the *ime of those troubles, was bishop of ? 
Alexandria. * 

* In a great number of parishes 11,000 persons were foundbc- , ^ 
tween fourteen and eighty : 6365 between seventy * • 

; t ’ .3tee Bu&bn, Higtoire NaUdrelte, 590- ^ ~ l l \ 
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